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IF HARDING IS ELECTED 


Y the time this number of Cur- 
RENT OPINION reaches its readers 
the Presidential campaign will be 

practically ended. But whether Har- 
ding or Cox is elected, the chief ques- 
tion of the campaign remains unan- 
swered. For that question—whether 
we are to enter the League of Nations, 
and, if so, under what conditions—will 
not be decided by the occupant of the 
White House. It will be decided by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. As 
neither Cox nor Harding, if elected, 
can by any possibility have a two- 
thirds party majority in the Senate, 
any affirmative action that is taken 
must be the result of a combination of 
Senators from both parties, together 
with the assent of the President. 

It is fair to presume that the election 
of Cox—which seems at this writing 
far from likely—would carry with it 
enough Democratic Senators to give 
him a majority and would be taken as 


a mandate from the public clear enough 
to insure a two-thirds majority for the 
League of Nations with the interpreta- 
tive reservations for which he and the 
Democratic convention have declared. 
Senators Borah, Johnson and Reed will 
still fight, but it is not probable that in 
the face of such a mandate they can 
command a following of 31 other Sena- 
tors. The election of Cox probably 
means, therefore, entrance into the 
League of Nations, subject to the 
Constitutional provisions regarding the 
rights of Congress to declare war and 
make necessary appropriations. 

What will the election of Harding 
mean? 

Two things he has made it very clear 
that he will do as soon as elected. 
First, he will call for a declaration, by 
Congress, that a formal state of peace 
exists between this country and Ger- 
many ; second, he will order the Ameri- 
can soldiers now in Germany to come 
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home. He denies that he has ever 
proposed making a separate treaty 
with Germany. He denies that that 
is necessary. Just what he purposes 
to do about the property of Germans 
seized in this country, of the German 
ships taken over by us, of American 
property seized in Germany, of repara- 
tion for American ships sunk on the 
high seas, of all the varied industrial, 
financial and political relations that 
have to be reconstituted de novo, if the 
Treaty of Versailles is thrown over, he 
does not say. A state of formal peace 
can be declared by a majority of the 
Senate; but a treaty must be made 
some time, and the longer it is delayed 
the less likely is Germany, at peace 
with her neighbors and admitted as a 
member of the League of Nations (as 
she may be within six months), to make 
the same concessions that were extorted 
from her at Versailles. | 
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—Knott in Dallas News. 
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Another thing Senator Har- 
ding has declared that he will 
do is to reverse the policy of 
an equality of tolls in the 

Panama Canal, an _ action 

which Great Britain holds 

(and President Wilson, Mr. 

Root and others sustain her 

contention) is directly con- 

trary to the terms of our 
treaty with her. He has de- 
clared himself in favor of 
canceling those sections, in 
thirty-two treaties of com- 
merce and navigation, that 
promise no_ discrimination 
against merchant ships in our 
ports (the treaties President 
Wilson has refused to de- 
nounce). He has pledged 
himself to oppose the reten- 
tion of Shantung by Japan, 
and appears committed to 
the enactment of a Japanese 
exclusion law. He has de- 
clared in favor of raising the 
tariff rates high enough to 
“exclude the flood of foreign goods” 
which he fears Europe is expecting to 
send to us to liquidate her debt of ten 
billion dollars. In a sweeping state- 
ment he has pledged himself to ‘‘re- 
verse our foreign policy,”’ tho to what 
extent he means to go he does not make 
clear and to what extent Congress will 
let him go is uncertain. 

Then, after putting through so much 
of this comprehensive program as he 
may, he purposes to promote a “friendly 
association’”’ of the nations of the world 
and with it to supplant or supplement 
the League of Nations. ‘“‘We have 
heard very much,” says the Springfield 
Republican, “about America having 
earned in the past vear or two ‘the con- 
tempt of the world.’ The contempt of 


the world could hardly be compared 
with the hatred of the world which 
would be the logical consequence of the 
policies of discrimination, 


exclusion 

















and isolation toward which Mr. Har- 
ding is headed.’”’ Even the N. Y. 
Tribune enters ‘‘a most emphatic dis- 
sent” from the policy of ordering our 
troops home from Germany and aban- 
doning our part of the task of enforcing 
Germany to observe the substantial 
parts of the Versailles Treaty, such as 
disarmament and reparation. 

What Senator Harding will do with 
the League of Nations is, however, the 
major question of the campaign. In 
the multitude of statements made by 
him, there is to be found, despite the 
Democratic charges of “wiggling and 
wobbling,” a fairly clear and consistent 
policy. 

With the League as it stands he will 
have nothing to do. Speaking at Des 
Moines, October 7, on reservations that 
will more clearly define our obligations, 
he said: . 

‘There is no need of reservations of 
this character. The obligations are 
clear enough and specific enough. .. . 
I do not want to clarify these 
obligations, I want to turn 
my back on them. It is not 
interpretation but rejection 
that I am seeking. My po- 
sition is that the League 
strikes a deadly blow at our 
constitutional integrity and 
surrenders to a dangerous 
extent our independence of 
action.” 

This seems clear enough to 
warrant Senator Johnson's 
statement that Mr. Harding 
“has scrapped the League.” 
But this applies to the League 
now in existence. It does 
not apply to a new league to 
which the Senator is pledged. 
In extended answers to a 
series of questions asked by 
W. H. Crawford, special cor- 
respondent ofthe N.Y. 7imes, 
Mr. Harding, on September 
5th, elaborated his program. 
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If elected President, he pledges himself 
to proceed promptly to negotiate a new 
covenant, after advising with the Sen- 
ate. He wants America to “‘play its 
part in creating some new association 
of nations which shall be concerned 
with the promotion and preservation 
of peace.” He admits that the Hague 
Tribunal ‘“‘has thus far been ineftec- 
tual’’ and he does not care specifically 
any more about that than about the 
present League; but out of that, he 
thinks, might come a court of inter- 
national justice created for one purpose 
—to decide justiciable questions. That 
is one part of his program. When he 
spoke about “putting teeth in the 
Hague Tribunal’’ he evidently had in 
mind Mr. Root's pet project of an in- 
ternational court to which all nations 
will be pledged to refer all justiciable 
questions. One of the principal ob- 
jections which Mr. Root and Mr. 
Hughes have found with the present 
League is that it does not make such 
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—Knott in Dallas News. 
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reference compulsory. The commis- 
sion of twelve jurists (of whom Mr. 
Root was one), who have been drafting 
the scheme of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the League of 
Nations, have recommended that refer- 
ence of justiciable questions to this 
court be made obligatory. Justiciable 
questions are specified as: (a) the inter- 
pretation of a treaty; (b) any question 
of international law; (c) the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international 
obligation; (d) the nature or extent of 
reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation; (e) the 
interpretation of a sentence passed by 
the Court. 

But for questions not justiciable Mr. 
Harding has a further plan—a league 
not to enforce peace but to discuss 
questions imperilling peace. Here is 
the plan as it has been outlined in his 
own words: 
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“For the consideration of such causes as 
are not justiciable | would suggest an asso- 
ciation, or a society, or a League of Nations 
—it little matters what we call it—which 
shall constitute an international conference 
for the free and open discussion of inter- 
national questions which may lead to con- 
flict. It is not possible to say that this 
conference always is going to prove effec- 
tive in the prevention of conflict, but such 
an association could bring to the world a 
complete revelation of the questions which 
are menacing peace and readily bring to 
bear the opinion of mankind against an 
offending nation in case it refused to yield 
to the recommendations of the conference.” 


This is as far, apparently, as Mr. 
Harding has gone in outlining his new 
league. In answer to a question, he 
stated at Baltimore: ‘‘] am without a 
single program constructive in charac- 
ter about an association of nations.”’ 
He defends this position by saying that 
no man can foresee just what kind of 
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—Harvey's Weekly. 
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program will be needed six 
months hence. But he be- 
lieves that the nations of the 
world are going to welcome a 
revision of the League Cove- 
nant and ‘are eager to find 
themselves in a new associa- 
tion in which we ourselves are 
chiefly concerned to promote 
world understanding rather 
than world government, and 
the right of justice rather 
than force.” 

Here is the definite thing 
to which Mr. Harding is com- 
mitted—a league of nations 
that may discuss non-justici- 
able questions but shall have 
no power to enforce any de- 
cisions. This would leave 
even the International Court 
which he favors without any 
power to enforce its decisions 
on justiciable questions. With 
such a league he proposes to 
supplant the present League of Nations, 
and, he says, it “does not seem to me 
that there will be difficulty in securing 
the consent of the twenty-eight states 
that have already signed, to any well 
thought out program”’ along those lines. 
The ‘‘vital and essential point” in a 
league of nations, said Theodore Roose- 
velt, in the Independent, in January, 
1915, is that the nations agree ‘‘to act 
with the combined military strength 
of all of them against any recalcitrant 
nation.”” Most important of all, he 
added, was that “this treaty shall put 
force back of righteousness.’’ The 
same conviction is expressed in the 
very name of Mr. Taft’s ‘“‘League to 
Enforce Peace.’’ The existing League 
of Nations is built upon the use of force 
asalast resort. The only league which 
Mr. Harding will contemplate is one 
that limits itself to discussion and pub- 
licity and to such voluntary agreements 
as may flow from them. In this he is 
sustained, apparently, by such eminent 
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“TOO MUCH IS HEARD OF INDEPENDENCE IN POLITICS" 


—Kirby in New York World. 


men as Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Presidents Butler, 
Lowell, Hibben, Schurman and Faunce, 
Mr. Wickersham, Herbert Hoover, Mr. 
Straus and others, who, however, in a 
joint statement express the belief that 
the present League may be readily 
modified—especially by eliminating 
Article X—to meet all the require- 
ments of the case. 

Such is the foreign policy to which 
Mr. Harding is logically committed. It 
would be a far more alarming one but for 
twofacts. One is that campaign utter- 
ances can not be taken at their face 
value and are seldom carried out to their 
full logical consequence. The other is 
that with Mr. Wilson out of the White 
House, the leading spirit; in the Senate, 
who are not bound by all of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s utterances, will resume their func- 
tions as a balance wheel and modify a 
program which, on the face of it, would 
within three years probably make us 
the worst hated nation on the globe. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
—Wheelock in N.Y. Times. 
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The Japanese Bogey 


Reappears 


‘ ONEST thought cannot remain 
blind to the fact that in our 
Japanese relations are the im- 

plications of actual war.’’ The words 

are not the words of a California jour- 
nal nor of a Hearst journal but of that 

Chicago journal which admits that it is 

‘the world’s greatest newspaper’’—the 

Tribune. It sees in these relations 

“warnings whose meaning we have no 

excuse to mistake,”’ and it calls upon 

our statesmen to prepare for the worst. 

Even in the midst of the presidential 
campaign the election in California is 
being rather anxiously regarded. Cali- 
fornia is voting, under the initiative 
provision, on a measure drafted by the 

California Oriental Exclusion League. 

Its purpose is to prevent the Japanese 

—and all other aliens not eligible to 

citizenship—from securing ownership 

of agricultural lands. The present law 

—enacted in 1913—has holes init. By 

means of dummy corporations and by 

means of a gfardianship relation to 
native-born children, the Japanese con- 
tinue to secure farm-lands, and in some 
counties they now have possession of 
from 50 to 75 per cent of them. The 
new measure seems sure to pass. Japan 
has already protested to Washington 
and negotiations are taking place be- 
tween the two governments. The 
feeling in California is one of determi- 
nation. That in Japan is one of in- 
tense irritation. The American Asso- 
ciations of Yokohama and Tokio send 

a cabled protest to our Secretary of 

State saying that the proposed action 

in California has aroused “‘intense feel- 

ing throughout Japan” and is “‘threat- 
ening destruction of the traditional 
friendship and a future estrangement 
between the two peoples.”” The Japan- 


ese Minister of Railways expresses 
“utmost anxiety’? over the situation. 
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Nichi Nichi deprecates excited utter- 
ances and hopes our Supreme Court 
will nullify the law; but, if not, “Japan 
will be justified in resorting to other 
measures.” 

The Los Angeles Times regrets the 
proposal of the new measure, says it 
was prepared by “‘anti-Japanese fa- 
natics,”’ and ‘“‘goes to the extreme limit 
possible for a state under the Federal 
Constitution.”” It blames the critical 
situation upon the system of direct 
legislation, which enables 55,000 per- 
sons in California—the number that 
signed the demand for the new law— 
to “force the federal government into 
a quarrel with a friendly country” and 
to ‘‘threaten to plunge more than 100,- 
000,000 people into a foreign war.” 
The Times wishes the Japanese ex- 
cluded, but it wishes this to be done by 
federal legislation, for ‘‘fighting the 


federal government will get us no- 


where.” 

A sane and convincing statement of 
the case is made in the New Republic 
by Chester H. Rowell. He admits 
that the 100,000 Japanese now in Cali- 
fornia are “mostly industrious and 
useful people.”” The friction is not 
because the Japanese are an inferior 
people but because they ‘“‘are in some 
respects superior.” But they are dif- 
ferent, and the only real safety is in 
separation. He says: ‘Our people 
have learned their racial lessons in a 
dangerous school. We have dealt with 
two inferior darker races, but never 
with an equal one, and we have dealt 
always unjustly. We have dealt un- 
justly with the Negro and he submits. 
We have dealt unjustly with the In- 
dian and he is dead. If we have many 
Japanese, we shall not know how to 
deal otherwise than unjustly with 
them, and very properly they will not 
submit. The only real safety is in 
separation. Nature erected a barrier 
which man will overpass only at his 
peril.”’ 




















This, we are told, may not be the view 
of those residing far from the trouble, 
but it is the view of all the English- 
speaking white peoples bordering the 
Pacific—in Washington, Oregon, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Mr. Rowell calls upon us to 
respect the unanimous convictions of 
the outposts of our race. The new 
measure, he thinks, will accomplish 
nothing. It will ‘‘undoubtedly pass,” 
but it will be evaded as easily as the 
present law is evaded. What is neces- 
sary is to have a federal law that will 
exclude the Japanese as the Chinese are 
already excluded. The difference is this: 

“Under the ‘gentlemen’s agreement,’ 
Japan avoids an exclusion law by un- 
dertaking to do the excluding from 
the Japanese side. Japanese laborers 
can not enter the United States 
without passports, and Japan under- 
takes to refuse these passports. 
But if a Japanese does smuggle in, 
over the Mexican border, and 
can then lose himself among 
his own people for a few years, 
there is no way afterwards of 
excluding him. Chinese ex- 
clusion is effective because, if 
a Chinaman does slip in and 
is caught afterward without 
the necessary papers, he can 
be deported. A Japanese can 
not. In consequence there is 
an undetermined but doubt- 
less very considerable amount 
of organized smuggling over 
the border. If this continues 
and grows, either an exclusion 
act or else a tightening of 
the terms of the gentlemen’s 
agreement will become im- 
perative.”’ 

When the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws were pending we 
heard more about estranging 
the Chinese than we hear 
now about estranging the 
Japanese. The laws were 
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passed and the effect was to end 
the riots against the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast and to remove a 
source of constant irritation. It is 
a question whether the _ irritation 
to Japan is not greater from the con- 
stant friction that takes place under 
present conditions than it would be 
from an exclusion law that would, pre- 
sumably, settle matters definitely once 
for all. The real offense is not in the 
fact of exclusion itself. The Japanese 
Government is ready to cooperate to 
keep the Japanese from emigrating to 
our shores and there seems to be no 
question that the “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” of 1913 has been lived up to as 
far as the Government of Japan is able 
toliveuptoit. It is the inference that 
the Japanese draw from an exclusion 
act that hurts their pride and inflames 
their temper, the inference that such 
an act implies inferiority. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even the most strenuous of 





BACK OF IT ALL! 
—Kuhn in Denver News. 
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the California champions of exclusion 
do not base their demands upon racia! 
inferiority. ‘‘Bioiogically,’’ says the 
San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘they—the 
Japanese—may be our superior, for 
they maintain individual and national 
vigor under conditions which would 
lead apparently to the early extinction 
of the American race. It is not a ques- 
tion of inferiority or superiority, but of 


difference, and it is a difierence that 
can not be obliterated or compro- 
mized.”’ There is, indeed, a note al- 


most of friendliness for the Japanese 
and admiration for some of their quali- 
ties in the present agitation in Cali- 
fornia journals, different from that 
seven vears ago and much different 
from the note that was heard in the 
anti-Chinese sand-lot agitation against 
the Chinese in the days of Dennis 
Kearney. If the fact of exclusion 
gives no serious offense, it seems that 
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it ought not to be beyond the powers 
of American statesmen to contrive an 
exclusion law that will not imply the 
inferiority of the Japanese or wound 
their self-respect. A courageous but 
courteous treatment of the issue at 
this time ought to remove the possi- 
bility of war instead of bringing it 
nearer. 
e 


Europe Bewildered By 
Our Campaign 


HE close of our presidential cam- 

paign finds Europe vaguely sus- 

picious that Harding will win. 
If the unexpected happens, if Cox is 
chosen by an immense majority, news- 
papers from London to Madrid will ex- 
plain that America is like that—the land 
of surprizes. Europe has given this 
country up as_ unintelligible 
since the eclipse of Wilson. 
It is impossible apparently 
for journalists or statesmen 
over there to understand the 
relations of our executive 
to Congress. In European 
lands generally the execu- 
tive and the legislature are 
one. That is what they mean 
by ministerial government 
through a cabinet that can be 
made and unmade in a few 
hours by an adverse vote in a 
Chamber of Deputies or a 
House of Commons. Those 
correspondents who came 
over here while the great war 
raged had eyes only for Wood- 
row Wilson. He remains the 
significant figure, as students 
of the European press need 
not be told. He is the type 
of “statesman” they under- 
stand. A President of the 
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—Reid in Cortland (N. Y.) Standard. 





United States ought to be of 
the commanding type, a 
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Kitchener or a Lord Cromer, or a Bis- 
marck. Wilson played the part. He 
had eloquence, secrets, a large suite. 
Cox is small. Harding is not pictur- 
esque. There have been no character 
sketches of either in the spiritual 
French fashion. Neither has written 
exquisitely about Washington or 
painted a picture or expressed an opin- 
ion on the subject of any of the arts. 
Neither has had a ‘‘career’’ in the 
grand sense. Europe can make noth- 
ing of such negative aspects. It can 
make nothing of the Senate. Europe 
frankly gives us up, as if we were a 
clever riddle. 

This is the first presidential cam- 
paign which has signified something 
directly to Europe. The effort to get at 
the mystery of it has been prolonged but 
there has been no light. The position of 
the Senate in our constitutional system 
strikes Europe as anomalous 
in some respects. Our Sen- 
ate is the one powerful ‘“‘upper 
chamber” left anywhere in 
the world. The French Sen- 
ate plays second fiddle to the 
deputies. The Lords have 
been shorn of their old splen- 
dors. In central Europe the 
governments are new and 
formless. The Senate may 
be said to have taken Europe 
completely by surprize. It 
eclipsed the great Wilson. 
Many attempts have been 
made abroad to elucidate all 
this but they are ‘‘bookish”’ 
efforts, the work of men who 
live in libraries and get their 
facts from an understanding 
of the law rather than from 
life. Articles in the bright 
French periodicals and in the 
ponderous British periodicals 
leave their readers’ unin- 
structed and mystified. Now 
and then, to be sure. a voice is 
lifted in praise of the Senate. 


The institution has its value because it 
tears the mask of secrecy from inter- 
national affairs. It makes impossible 
the despatch of a plenipotentiary to 
bind his country to pacts of which his 
country knows nothing until it is too 
late to enter any effective protest. 
Determined efforts have been made 
in behalf of some European chanceller- 
ies to ascertain the state of the Amer- 
ican mind regarding the League of 
Nations. It is hinted that the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington has tried, 
or some of its ornaments have tried, to 
get at the heart of the American mvys- 
tery here. The net foreign impression 
is one of bewilderment. There has 
been a revision of one first impression. 
The idea that all America clamors for 
this League must be given up. The 
heart of America would not break, 
Europe suspects, tho the League per- 


IS THIS TO BE OUR ONLY WAR MEMORIAL? 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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ished at its birth. The English have 
been misled into believing that Amer- 
ica wanted the League from the first. 
The French think they know better. 
The masses in America have been bred 
too closely in the school of traditional 
aloofness. Mr. Wilson underestimated 
the sentimental influence of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. He underes- 
timated the provincialism of a people 
so remote from the sea that they still 
fail to grasp the importance of a fleet. 
He forgot the Irish-Americans. He 
did not reckon with the German vote. 
The French remember all these things. 
The League, they fancy, is not, after 
all, so dear to the American heart. 

: Whether Harding be the winner or 
Cox, Europe infers that the diplomatic 
influence of the Washington govern- 
ment will be exercized conservatively 
—in the direction of reaction, say the 
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“THE LITTLE DOG UNDER THE WAGON” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Italians. Foreigners do not forget 
that the United States is now the great 
creditor nation. In those old days, 
even before Mr. Bryan came to the 
front, America as a debtor nation was 
a trifle reckless in the international 
sphere. Washington did not see eye 
to eye with the powers in China. She 
was independent to Japan. She took 
no notice of the partition of Africa. 
She neglected her fleet. She had no 
army to speak of. ‘There must be a 
great change. Every country to-day 
owes this country something—some 
owe a great deal. America will want 
to be paid. She will tremble for the 
security of those obligations. She will 
not look on indifferently while Europe 
rushes into social experiments in the 
shape of land reform, currency reform, 
any reform. She will watch with special 
vigilance the trend of financial legisla- 
tion abroad. She must enter 
protests here or issue a veto 
there. America has a mort- 
gaye on Europe and so far she 
shows a tendency to foreclose 
it. There has been no hos- 
pitality at all for the sugges- 
tion that debts be cancelled. 
Europe has followed the 
course of the presidential 
campaign here from _ the 
standpoint of her own mate- 
rial interest in the outcome. 
Her uneasiness became in- 
tense when Senator Harding 
announced that in the event 
of his success our foreign pol- 
icy will be ‘‘reversed.’’ She 
has tried to find out precisely 
what this signifies. Europe, 
in fine, feels that a period 
of some difficulty in her rela- 
tions with America has set in. 
The question to her is simply 
stated. What relations are to 
subsist between the new world 
and the old if the League of 
Nations goes by the board? 
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Germany Makes Up 
to England 


HE head of the foreign office in 

Berlin— Doctor Simons—suggests 

the possibility of a special under- 
standing between Germany and Great 
Britain. Not long ago he was telling 
the Reichstag that Russia was the 
friend. Next he was found dwelling 
with emphasis upon the neutrality of 
Germany—she was looking neither to 
the east nor to the west for allies. 
Now he is making up to England. 
Why all this shifting of position’ The 
answer is to be found in the struggle 
at Berlin between the easterners and 
the westerners. The easterners always 
insist that Russia is the one power 
left in the world for a ruined Ger- 
many to side with. They had things 
their own way until the development of 
a discord in the Anglo-French 


Bernstorff were eager to have Ger- 
many join it. The vanquished would 
be afforded a tribunal and a forum. 
They could air their grievances. They 
could obtain modifications of the terms 
of the treaty. France meant to keep 
Germany out of the League as long as 
possible and that made the Wilhelm- 
strasse all the more ardent for it. The 
defeat of Wilson in the Senate gave the 
dominant party in Berlin its first great 
shock. Evidently the League was not 
a certainty, after all. The whole plan 
of world politics cherished in the Wil- 
helmstrasse seemed to collapse. 
Convinced at last that America was 
no such prophet of a new day as she 
had inferred, Germany undertook the 
formulation of a world policy on her 
own account. The Wilhelmstrasse re- 
sounded with the din of easterners as 
they shouted down westerners. Doc- 
tor Simons was pulled this way and 





harmony. The westerners are 
now in the ascendant and 
Doctor Simons is talking of a 
cordial understanding with 
England. If this talk be 
based upon realities, as the 
Germans say, the discord be- 
tween the Quai d’Orsay and 
the foreign office in London 
must be even more serious 
than the outside world yet 
suspects. That is the Ger- 
man theory and the more or 
less inspired organs at Berlin 
conclude that the problems 
confronting England in world 
politics can be settled only in 
a fashion thatimpliesantagon- 
ism to French diplomacy. 
The triumph of the western- 
ers at the Wilhelmstrasse is 
ascribed to the political mis- 
fortunes of President Wilson. 
In those Paris days when 
the League seemed a cer- 
tainty to Berlin, men like 








“A BANNER WITH THE STRANGE DEVICE” 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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GIDDAP! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 


independent Socialists and 
the radicals of all extremist 
groups talked “red.”” The 
financiers and the industrial- 
ists were inclined on the 
whole to be ‘westerners.’ 
They might not have prevailed 
but for the development of 
the coolness between London 
and Paris. It was thought 
plausible that France and 
England must go each her 
separate way. There grew up 
in the British Liberal camp a 
fear that France had been 
made imperialistic by her 
great triumph. ‘Thesupreme 
British interest was seen to 
be peace in Europe, whereas 
the supreme French interest 
appeared to the Liberals to 
be war on the soviet republic. 


that. The Junkers and their adher- England tends more and more to ab- 
ents argued that Germany was not sorption in domestic crises of one kind 
strong enough to establish an inde- and another, whereas France seeks to 
pendent foreign policy for herself. The consolidate her African and Asiatic 
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JONAH MAY HAVE WORKED IT ON A WHALE—BUT—! 
—Wahl in Sacramento Bee. 


empire by enterprizes involv- 
ing the employment of armed 
forces. Even the Jingo in 
England talksof letting Meso- 
potamia alone and of an inde- 
pendent Egypt. 
Everything,as the Wilhelm- 
strasse now sees the interna- 
tional situation, indicates a 
new departure with England 
and Germany reconciled. 
Prince Max of Baden, perhaps 
the most distinguished and 
most influential liberal in 
Germany, works night and 
day to influence the Ger- 
man mind favorably to the 
“western” conception of a 
true foreign policy. The 
“Hymn of Hate” is to be 
rewritten and _ transformed 
into a love lyric. Future ut- 
terances of Doctor Simons 
are awaited with interest. 
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The Plight of Ireland 


HE situation continues to get no 
better very fast in Ireland. Back 
of the hunger-strike of the political 
prisoners, which is a dramatic detail, 
lies a condition that might be described, 
without much exaggeration, as revolu- 
tion by assassination. It is not a one- 
sided assassination. If the suspicions 
of the British press are to be credited, 
the British constabulary have in many 
cases got out of hand and have insti- 
tuted a system of reprisals which calls 
—if the London News is not misled— 
for ten Irish lives wherever the life of 
one British policeman has been taken. 
In the last year, 280 policemen have 
been shot and 109 of these have been 
killed. Sixty-seven court-houses have 
been burned, and innumerable _bar- 
racks. ‘The government of Ireland 
by England,” says the London Nation, 
“has ceased to exist.” Ireland came 
through the period of the World War 
in an exceptionally good economic 
condition, but the conflict is beginning 
to affect that disastrously. The co- 
operative creameries (fruit of thirty 
years of endeavor), upon which Sir 
Horace Plunkett has set his heart, are 
being destroyed in reprisal. For a 
year efforts have been made to estab- 
lish a cooperative meat factory in 
Waterford and £150,000 has been sub- 
scribed by the farmers of three coun- 
ties. The enterprize has been halted 
by the fear that it will meet the fate 
of the creameries. The direct loss by 
the destruction of such properties is 
put by Sir Horace Plunkett at £150,- 
000 and the loss due to cessation of 
business at £500,000. The life-savings 
of small farmers are being wiped out. 
According to Lord Monteagle, writ- 
ing in the Contemporary Review, the 
number of “‘political arrests’”’ runs into 
the thousands, the searches of houses 
on suspicion into tens of thousands. 
Meetings and newspapers have been 


suppressed by the hundreds. Fairs 
and markets have been suspended, 
curfew laws put into force, motor-car 
permits required. 

In a speech in Wales the other day 
Lloyd-George dealt at length with 
Ireland. He was speaking to a Welsh 
audience but the speech was made, we 
suspect, still more for the benefit of the 
American people. According to Paris 
papers, he has become highly alarmed 
over the effect of the Irish develop- 
ments upon American sentiment. He 
admits frankly that responsibility for 
the present deplorable conditions in 
Ireland “‘rests largely’’ upon the record 
of past British governments. The 
germs of discontent and wrong-doing 
“were sown by our ancestors in that 
unfortunate island.’’ But this, while 
it may explain, cannot, he holds, jus- 





Wide World Photograph 


THE ACTING HEAD OF THE “IRISH 
REPUBLIC” 


Arthur Griffith, called in England the “brains” of 
the Sinn Feiners, photographed in his office in Dublin. 
He is the acting President of the “Irish Republic” 
during the absence of De Valera. 
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for this conclusion is to be 
found in the German subma- 
rine chart which we reproduce 
this month as a frontispiece. 
Either complete independence 
or Dominion Home Rule 
such as Mr. Asquith now 
espouses would mean _ the 
freedom of Ireland to estab- 
lish a submarine fleet and 
submarine bases at the gate- 
way to Britain. “You can- 
not turn to the right, you 
cannot turn to the left, ex- 
cept by either the right or 
left gate of Ireland.’”’ To 
hand over Ireland to be 
made a base for a submarine 
fleet and to trust to luck in 
the next war would, he de- 
clared, amid the cheers of his 
Welsh hearers, be lunacy. 











SOME JOB! : 


—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


tify present conditions. He has beena 
Home Ruler all his life, and is still one. 
But Home Rule such as satisfied Par- 
nell is far from satisfying the Sinn 
Feiners. Even Dominion Home Rule 
will no longer satisfy them, tho it in- 
volves complete control by the Irish 
of their own army and fleet, of their 
own ports, of their own finances. Not 
a single Irishman, says Mr. Lloyd 
George, with authority to speak for 
his countrymen, will say that he will 
accept Dominion Home Rule. There 
is, he adds, only one thing that will 
satisfy Ireland in her present mood and 
that is to be cut entirely adrift and rec- 
ognized as an absolutely independent 
nation. Even that will not satisfy her 
if she does not retain Ulster, and that 
would mean civil war. 

But even if Ulster were to make no 
trouble and all Ireland were united, 
Mr. Lloyd George says there can be 
no independent Irish republic. The 
most impressive of the reasons he gives 


For the temper of the Irish 
isan uncertain thing. When 
Great Britain entered the war 
in 1914, asserts Mr. Lloyd George, it 
did so with the unanimous approval 
of the Irish representatives in Par- 
liament. Yet in 1916 British soldiers 
were being shot down in the streets 
of Dublin; in 1917 and 1918 there 
were Irish who were conspiring with 
German submarines, and documents 
were found in the pockets of Irish- 
men arrested in 1918 showing that 
they were getting ready to raise a 
“huge force’ in Ireland to cooperate 
with a German drive of which they had 
information two months in advance. 
Mr. Lloyd George is ready, he says, 
to give Ireland the ‘‘whole control” of 
her agriculture, of her education, of 
the licensing system, of the mines, 
quarries, factories, public works, of 
the taxation except customs and ex- 
cise, of charities, public works, labor 
exchanges, of the Assize Courts, Police 
Courts, Courts of Quarter Sessions 
and, ultimately, of public health and 
the railways; and the money advanced 
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to Irish tenant farmers (at 24% per 
cent) and being paid back in yearly 
instalments he is willing to turn over 
as it comes in to the Irish Parliament. 
But he is not willing to relinquish all 
control to the Irish over the army and 
navy and the ports. Nor is he willing 
to allow Ireland to go scot-free of her 
chare of the war-debt of Great Britain, 
amounting to about £18,000,000. In 
terms that sound like an ultimatum, 
he says: ‘‘This is a great country. It 
has done more for human freedom than 
any other country. Don’t risk its 
destinies in the future through any 
folly or for any fear of any gang in 
Ireland. We saw this great country 
through at a gigantic cost. We are 
not going to quail before a combination 
of a handful of assassins in any part of 
the British Empire.” 

So there you have the Irish question 
up todate. The only hope of the Sinn 
Feiners seems to be to shake the British 
bull-dog loose through efforts in other 
countries. An “ambassador” wascent to 
Paris and he has been expelled. 
No better fortune has attended 


Greece Also Is Having 
An Election 


NE of the deposed kings in Europe 

is trying desperately to come 

back. There is a general elec- 
tion in Greece this month and the 
issue on which it turns is whether Veni- 
zelos shall continue to hold the helm 
or Constantine shall resume it. The 
victory of the* former is predicted by 
the best informed journals of Europe 
and already the cry is being raised by 
such anti-Venizelos journals as Politeia 
and Athenatke that a free and fair 
election is not possible because of the 
terrorist methods of the party in power. 
The censorship has been abrogated but 
illegitimate pressure is still charged. 
The triumph of Venizelos thus fore- 
shadowed means the end of the dy- 
nasty of which Constantine still as- 
sumes to be the head. The ex-king, 
who a few years ago had his dreams of 
ruling not at Athens alone but at Con- 





the efforts to obtain frcem 
Washington recognition cf 
the Irish republic as a bellig- 
erent. No one seems to 
know what has become of 
the effort to induce the 
Vatican to receive an official 
Irish envoy. Talk of an 
“‘alliance’”’ with Soviet Russia 
has so far been fruitless. 
“What Ireland could get 
to-day,” says the N. Y. 
Times, “if she would take it, 
would be far beyond any- 
thing that Parnell ever stip- 





ulated. And if the Irish are 
not frantically to dash them- 
selves to pieces against a rock, 
they will soon be casting 
about for the best terms of 
self-government that are to 
be had.” 
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CHANGING THE COLOR OF THE EMERALD ISLE 
—Knott in Dallas News. 
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junction of the Greek forces 
with those of Falkenhayn to 
crush the allied forces at 
Salonica. The evidence of 
this, as brought out in the 
trials, is met by the ex-king’s 
friends in Geneva, Belgrade, 
Constantinople and New York 
City by the charge that the 
evidence is trumped up, that 
the court martial trials at 
which it was elicited were 
dominated by Venizelos and 
were a travesty of justice, 
and that the premier has 
sold his country as a colony 
to Great Britain. It looks, 
even from the words of his 
friends, as if Constantine is 
playing a losing game. His 
most active partizans are— 
for various reasons—outside 
of Greece and cannot partici- 
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“UND I VAS CHUST TO HITCH MY WAGON TO DOT 


FALLING STAR!” 


—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


stantinople as well, has his headquar- 
ters in Switzerland and is now trying 
strenuously to convince France that 
he is her friend and has been much 
misrepresented as a pawn of the Kaiser. 
In and out of Greece his champions, 
such as Aflantis and Namotages, are 
now asserting that Constantine never 
did have any sympathy for William II 
and his imperialist views. Paxton 
Hibben asserts that the Greek mon- 
arch never entered into any pact, 
either written or verbal, with Germany. 

But the Paris Temps scoffs at all 
such claims. According to it, “tons of 
proof”’ have been revealed in the trials 
at Athens that a connivance existed 
between the two monarchs from the 
outbreak of the war. Constantine was, 
indeed, hailed by the Kolnxische Zeitung 
as the best friend Germany had in the 
Balkans. With his chief of staff, Gen- 


eral Dousmanis, he plotted to effect a 


pate in the elections. But 
there is nothing more pertina- 
cious than a royalist faction. 
There are those who still 
hope to place an emperor again on the 
throne of France, and we see no rea- 
son why one election should end the 
dreams of the Greek royalists. 
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Socialist Revolts 
Against Lenin 


ENIN has brought, to the Social- 
ists of the world, not peace but 

a_ sword. In France, Italy, 
Switzerland, England, America and 
Germany, Socialists are tearing at 
each other’s throats over the question 
of endorsing Lenin’s Third Interna- 
tional. The Italian Socialists seem to 
stand for it, but in the three republics 
of France, Switzerland and the United 
States, the Socialists have told Lenin 
that the Third International—which 
is the Bolshevik scheme for world- 
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revolution—is impossible. Nowhere is 
the Socialist confusion greater than in 
France. The party is being torn into 
shreds with the result that capitalism 
there is encouraged to show a more 
uncompromizing face than for many 
years. The leader of the Bolshevist 
Socialists is an erstwhile moderate by 
the name of Cachin. His cry is, Lenin 
or nothing. By organizing a balance 
of power in the Socialist ranks he se- 
cured control of the Socialist organ, 
Humanité. He made a pilgrimage to 
Moscow, received Lenin’s blessing, and 
returned to preach the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The Matin admits 
that he-has been successful in acquir- 
ing a considerable influence among 
discontented workingmen. The half- 
century of the Republic is to be cele- 
brated this month and, thanks to 
Cachin, the Socialists will 


Government under Millerand and 
Leygues toward Bolshevist Russia. 
But Lenin takes no stock in “social 
reformers” and Cachin follows suit. 
The result is that with the “national 
block”’ that now controls the govern- 
ment—made up of radicals, conserva- 
tives, clericals, republicans and mon- 
archists—the proletariat are ‘‘unable 
to make themselves heard in the coun- 
cils of Empire.” If Briand and his 
Socialist group*can form a new block, 
they hope to reverse the policy of 
Millerand of sustaining an anti-Ger- 
man and anti-Bolshevik alliance of 
smaller states, of which Poland is the 
chief. Briand, in the pursuance of 
his scheme, is largely responsible for 
the repudiation of Bolshevism by the 
organization of French workers that 
corresponds to our Federation of Labor. 





not, apparently, participate. 
Lenin doesn’t like repub- 
lics anyhow. There is even 
a remote contingency, ac- 
cording to some Paris 
journals, that Cachin may 
succeed in establishing a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat 
that might last six weeks 
or so, and conservatives are 
represented as a bit anxious 
about it. 

But Cachin’s followers 
disclaim the idea of a revo- 
lution—just now. Lenin 
admits that there must be 
preparation. There isa dif- 
ference of opinion between 
him and many of the French 
Socialists. The “‘social re- 
formers’”’ in the Socialist 
party of France think they 
should go as a group into a 
new ‘‘block,”’ secure a repre- 
sentative—Briand probably 
—in the French minis- 
try and modify the hos- 
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ANOTHER CASE OF THE BALD-HEADED BARBER 
—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Cachin stands in his way. The result 
is dissension and fierce factional strife 
in Socialist ranks in France. 

From Germany and Austria come 
similar stories. The ‘‘advanced’”’ So- 
cialists in Vienna went a long way to 
satisfy Lenin. Then they received a 
command to wage a war of political 
extermination upon the old Socialist 
guardsmen like Bauer, Adler, Hueber, 
who fought for the Marxian gospel 
when the cause secmed hopeless-and 
its followers very few. The Arbeiter 
Zeitung (Vienna) is exasperated. What, 
it asks, is the use of concessions to the 
Moscow reds? Austria’s economic life 
is paralyzed because of the boycott 
declared, under’ Lenin’s influence, 
against reactionary Hungary. But 
Moscow is not placated. The peace 
terms Lenin and Trotzky offer to 
Socialists outside Russia, the Vienna 
paper complains, are much like those 
dictated by a conquering army. The 
junta at Moscow not only writes the 
articles of faith for the communists of 
the world but issues orders and the 
rest of the world is expected to be 
humble and obedient. It is high time, 
says the Arbeiter Zeitung,to teach Lenin 
his place. It adds indignantly: 


“The task of emancipating the working 
classes must not be the mission of those 
classes themselves but the business of a 
few chiefs who direct the class struggle of 
the proletariat from the height of their 
distant thrones, without contact with the 
masses and without knowledge of the de- 
tails of the political situation and the tac- 
tical necessities of local combats in the 
field. The directory of fifteen members 
at Moscow is to command and the millions 
of workers throughout the world must 
obey. To assure this general obedience 


to themselves, the Muscovite dictators at 
Moscow demand the strictest centraliza- 
tion of power and a discipline of iron in the 
parties that accept the Socialist faith. 

“To what extent this clique at Moscow 
interferes in the local affairs of the Social- 
ist parties throughout the world is revealed 
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in the conditions it is laying down. All 
the periodicals and newspapers of the 
Socialist cause must be under the control 
of communists of approved principles. 
Every central executive committee must 
be made up of extreme communists in 
sufficient number to comprise a two-thirds 
majority. Such comrades must have de- 
clared themselves publicly and without 
quibble in favor of the entry of their party 
into communion with the third interna- 
tional. Finally, all responsible positions 
within the Socialist party movement must 
be filled by the extremists and not by the 
so-called reformers or milk-and-water So- 
cialists.”’ 


This program has been spurned also 
by Debs and the Socialist party in 
America as ‘‘impossible.’’ Apparently, 
even in Moscow, the revolt against it 
is ready to break if it has not already 
broken out. 
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England's Coal Strike 


more than a strike. It is a chal- 
lenge of the existing order of par- 
liamentary government, a defiance of 
the constitution. Jim Thomas, who 
with Bob Smillie is leader of the miners, 
confesses this and makes no effort to 
dodge the implications. It partakes 
of the nature of an attempt at social 
revolution. Back of the miners is the 
Council of Action, a league of skilled 
labor, and it is making its voice heard 
not simply in favor of the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal industry but in favor 
of peace with Moscow, a settlement in 
Ireland, complete independence of Po- 
land. The movement is watched with 
excitement on the continent and it is 
thought that unless some compromize 
is reached soon the Council of Action 
will essay to take the government of 
England out of the hands of the Cabi- 
net and in defiance of Parliament. 
The demands put forth by the 
Miners’ Federation are of a two-fold 


P N\HE strike of the coal miners is 
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“TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND TO ACHIEVE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND SECURITY” 





This is a photograph of the Council of the League of Nations in session, in Paris. Mr. Leon Bourgeois is 
presiding. On his right are the representatives of Great Britain and Japan. On his left are the representatives of 
Italy, Brazil, Spain and Belgium. The representative of the United States is—indefinitely detained. 
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PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


After November 1, the headquarters will be in Geneva, where the National Hotel has been purchased for 
five and one half million francs. It will soon be dedicated as the ‘Palace of the Nations."’ It overlooks the 
Lake of Geneva, it will be equipped with wireless apparatus, and it will house the Secretary-General with all his 
assistants and adjuncts. 
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character. In the first place, they 
demand that the price of household 
coal throughout the country shall be 
reduced by what in American money 
would be $3.40 a ton; and, in the next 
place, they demand an immediate in- 
crease of two shillings, or fifty cents, 
a shift for every miner. In order to 
understand the motives which gener- 
ated these two separate demands, it is 
necessary to remember that, as a re- 
sult of the war, the coal industry of 
Great Britain is under the direct con- 
trol of the British Government and, 
consequently, all profits above a speci- 
fied proportion assigned to the coal 
owners fall into the national exchequer. 
Coal has become the most urgent of 
necessities for the various countries 
throughout Europe. Consequently it 
fetches the highest price of any com- 
modity in the European markets and. 
ensures abnormal profits for a country 
like Great Britain in the 
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increase of $3.40 in the price of coal for 
home consumption—which was made 
by the Government last May—shall 
now be withdrawn. The Government 
declined to accede to this demand on 
the ground that the disposal of the 
surplus profits and the control of the 
price are matters that come within the 
prescribed functions of a Government 
and are therefore directly dependent 
on the decision of Parliament and 
cannot be disposed of at the bidding of 
a section of the community. 

The Government expressed its will- 
ingness either to submit the wage claim 
to an impartial tribunal or to offer 
the miners a wage advance based 
upon an increased output. In justi- 
fication of its attitude, the Govern- 
ment issued a statistical return in re- 
gard to the coal mines. According to 
this return, the number of miners in 
British coal pits in the year 1913 was 





fortunate position of being 
able to export it in large 
quantities. It is calculated 
that the British Govern- 
ment, as the result of its 
control over the coal indus- 
try, has been able to secure 
a profit of nearly sixty mil- 
lion pounds a year ($291,960,- 
000) on its coal export. By 
arrangement, ten per cent of 
this profit is given to the 
British coal!-owners while the 
remainder goes to the na- 
tional exchequer in liquida- 
tion of the national debt. 

On the ground that the 
general body of coal con- 
sumers in Great Britain are 
entitled to share in the pres- 
ent prosperity of the coal 
industry, and with a view to 
making a beginning in the 
task of effecting a reduction 
in the high cost of living, 
the miners demand that the 
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ANOTHER FAKE WARNING 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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WHOSE BALL? 


1,110,000 while at present the number 
is 1,206,000. The output of coal in 
1913 was 287,500,000 tons while the 
estimated output for this year will be 
240,500,000 tons. These figures indi- 
cate that, tho there has been an increase 
of 96,000 miners, there has been a de- 
crease, in the output, of 47,000,000tons. 
Mr. Smillie, asthe chief spokesman of the 
miners, readily admitted, in hisinterview 
with the Prime Minister, that, given 
goodwill between the various colliery 
managements and the miners, a con- 
siderable increase in the output could 
be speedily secured, but he declared that 


—Kirby in N. Y. World. 


the miners would not consent to wait 
for their increases. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Smillie, 
heralded the threat of a strike with a 
declaration that he and his colleags in 
the Federation are ‘“‘determined tosecure 
the nationalization of the coal indus- 
try,’ the Government felt justified in 
discerning a political motive in an 
economic demand and for that, reason 
determined to resist it. The contest 
is convulsing Great Britain and may 
prove to be the supreme domestic bat- 
tle of Mr. Lloyd George’s tempestuous 
career. 
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N all the dust and smoke and 
squabble of the political campaign, 
there is one thing the American 

people should not lose sight of. 

There is just one vitally important 
and essential thing for Americans to do. 

And that is enter the League of 
Nations as promptly as possible. 

It means our Honor, and Honor to 
right-minded- men means more than 
life itself. 

When the war came we lined up 
with our Allies. What for? Not to 
gain territory or loot, we said. We were 
very high and mighty. We proclaimed 
that what we wanted was to stop war. 

That was why our soldiers went to 
France, fought and died. Speaking of 
our troops the Secretary of War re- 
cently said: ‘‘They fought to put an 
end to war, and the men who lived in 
the trenches, under shell fire—who saw 
high explosives and were bombarded 
from the clouds, want an end put to 
war.” 

The League of Nations was formed, 
at America’s urging, to carry out this 
purpose, and for no other reason. 

It was formed in spite of the croaking 
and gibes of the world. 

It was formed in the only possible 
way, by the legal representatives of the 
Allies in assembled council. 

It was made part of the Treaty of 
Peace, on purpose to keep the world in 
mind of our great intention, to prevent 
future wars. 

And in no other conceivable way can 
war be stopped. 

The proposal that we now go back 
on all this, desert and insult our Allies, 
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Dr. Frank Crane s 
Editorials 


Lest We Torget 


and put ourselves outside their com- 
pany, and line up with Germany, 
Russia and Mexico, is inconceivably 
base. 

Have we no duty to the men who 
died for this cause? 50,327 American 
soldiers, says the New York Times, 
were killed on the field or died of 
wounds. Including advarices to our 
Allies, the war cost the United States 
$32,080,266,968. No producer of 
wealth, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, wants another war, but it is the 
veteran soldier who abhors it most. 
About 2,000,000 soldiers sailed for 
France, and more than half of them 
fought from Cantigny to the day of the 
armistice. Poll them and not one 
would declare himself against the pre- 
vention of war by any human means 
conceivable. The League of Nations 
was planned by representatives of the 
Allies lately in arms to avert war and to _ 
bring any conflict that might break out 
to a quick conclusion. No one has 
stated the consequences of the agree- 
ment of the United States to join the 
League and of its refusal to do so better 
than Secretary Baker: 

“If we stay out of the League, which 
now exists, and it fails for want of our 
help, Europe will redivide into alliances 
seeking to establish a balance of power, 
and the next explosion there will 
scatter its fragments on our shores, just 
as this one did, and finally draw us in. 
On the other hand, if we go into the 
League we help to erect a unanimous 
opinion of mankind on international 
questions, and no nation would be 
strong enough or foolhardy enough to 
embark in a war against the unanimous 
judgment of mankind.” 

















A WORSE SCOURGE THAN THE HUN 


It is not too late yet for America to 
doherduty. Thirty-nine nations have 
already entered the pact. They did 
not do this hastily nor rashly. 

They knew the risks. Every one of 
these nations is as jealous of its national 
integrity and sovereignty as we are. 

The propaganda industriously cir- 
culated by blatherskites of the Johnson 
and Lodge type, that the League would 
draw us into wars, is utterly silly. 

When we had no League we were 
drawn into a European war, were we 
not? 

And for every ten soldiers we may 
have to contribute as our quota to a 
world police army under the League, 
we will have to send ten thousand 
soldiers, if we slump back to the old 
order of rival armaments. 

Is it possible that the American peo- 
ple, after so nobly taking their stand in 
the war, will fall back into the shameful 
slough of cowardice and selfishness? 

Was the war fought in vain, after all? 


© o 


The Typhus Invasion 


T is more than possible, and on 
toward probable, that the world is 
facing the attack of a worse enemy 

than the Austro-Turko-German. 

It is the Typhus. 

It comes from Poland and Russia. 

In those two countries typhoid cases 
are uncountable. 

The source of this evil unfortunately 
is inaccessible. It lies in that dark hot- 
bed of prurience where the mad mas- 
ters of the Bolsheviki rule. 

Whether or not the hordes of Lenin 
and Trotzky succeed in infecting the 
world with their diseased ideas, there is 
not much doubt about their ability to 
infect it with their diseased bodies. 

More terrible than the masses of 
ignorant peasants whom the tyrants of 
theory have marshalled against civili- 
zation, is that invisible army of dirt- 
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bred microbes streaming forth now to 
destroy mankind. 

Against such a host we have not even 
the recourse of the pacifist; it would do 
no ultimate good to turn the other 
cheek; any gesture of nobleness would 
be absurd; in this case even the most 
rabid defeatist would agree we must 
fight or die. 

Against such a world foe also indi- 
vidual and national resistanee is futile. 
Nothing but international worldwide 
organization can avail. 

Politically perhaps we may sulk in 
our tent and listen to the counsels of 
shameful isolation given us by those 
who would wall up America against 
the leagued nations of civilization. 
Perhaps, for politics and the punish- 
ment for political sins are dodge- 
able. 

But not so with science, with Nature 
and her immutable laws. Here, ‘‘the 
soul that sinieth it shall die.” Here is 
no pardon nor evasion. Here no more 
mercy than in the roaring sea or the 
swift lightning. 

When General Microbe invades, no 
little Belgium can perish alone. 

For Microbe’s forces are as God's 
destroying angels, or call them the 
Devil’s if you prefer. 

Perhaps this may be the next move 
of Destiny, to bring the stubborn and 
stupid minds of men together. 

First was the World War. It looked 
as tho that horror should be enough to 
bring about World Government. Evi- 
dently it was not. For a space we 
rallied to the ideal and glimpsed a 
united humanity. 

But we speedily hasted back to our 
swill and comfortable mire. 

Is Destiny making ready to strike 
our dull, brutish backs again, to-bring 
us to our senses? And this time will the 
blow be more terrible, ravaging among 
the first-born? 

Will it be in the form of a Typhus 
Scourge, depopulation of the fighting 
mad fools that will not co-operate? 
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Murder as a Means of 


Progress 
URDER is as old as Cain, but 


murder as a means of progress 
is a comparatively new doctrine. 

There have been some quite con- 
vincing arguments to prove that assas- 
‘ sination is cheaper, quicker and more 
effective than war. But the mind of 
man, even though it contemplates the 
slaughter of a thousand men in battle 
as a scene of glory, shrinks from dis- 
emboweling a single king or prime 
minister. 

Perhaps Russia, the Russia of the 
Romanoffs, gave birth to the idea that 
dynamite was the hope of the prole- 
tariat. Michael Bakounin was _ the 
chief apostle of the gospel of revolution 
by murder. He tried to get the Social- 
ists to adopt his program, but led by 
Karl Marx they repudiated him and 
took a stand against terrorism. 

Although no instance is on record 
where violence has ever done anything 
else than retard reform, there have 
always been an insane few who believe 
init. They are not connected with any 
one party or cult, but have been camp 
followers of all. 

Behind every violent outbreak has 
lurked the conviction that somehow it 
is possible to blast open the ways of 
reform. 

The danger from cranks does not 
come from Socialists, who have con- 
sistently repudiated violence and in- 
sisted on progress by law. Morris Hill- 
quit, as spokesman for the Socialists, 
has pointed out that all forms of law- 
lessness and violence, terrorism, direct 
action, Propaganda of Deed, had 
served chiefly to injure the group which 
used the method. Criminals concealed 
their depredations under the cover of 
the revolutionary movement. Spies 


and agents provocateurs led simple 
workmen into senseless slaughter and 
“Tt has invariably served 


destruction. 
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to demoralize and to destroy the move- 
ment, ultimately engendering a spirit of 
disgust and reaction,” said Hillquit. 

There is imperative need for a na- 
tional law prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of explosives and firearms 
except under the most rigid restric- 
tions. If we have banished alcohol, we 
ought at least regulate TNT. 

Our law, says William L. Chenery, in 
the Times, is the same that it was before 
the war, when a representative of the 
Industrial Relations Commission did a 
little investigation incognito. Dressed 
in character, he approached the sales 
manager of a powder company. 

“I am the manager of a mine, and 
I’m expecting a coal strike on my 
hands. Can you fix me up?” he asked. 
And the powder company could. It 
offered to ship him a whole arsenal, 
machine guns, powder, explosives—all 
the business for a nice little war of his 
own. 

For firearms, too, may be purchased 
without permit. One powder company 
manager states that unnumbered ma- 
chine guns are in the hands of junk 
dealers. Again, it is in the discretion 
of the junk dealer whether the prospec- 
tive purchaser is a collector of curtosi- 
ties or a breeder of revolutions. In 
vivid contrast to this American state of 
affairs is a news item from France— 
that an ex-Premier had applied for a 
gun to go hunting with this Fall, and 
had been refused. 

Of course, when it comes to what you 
do with your explosives after you buy 
them, there are plenty of city ordin- 
ances to govern the carting of any sort 
of explosive about the streets of New 
York City. You have to use a truck 
painted red, and you have to travel by 
night instead of by day. You cannot 
unfasten a sealed package until you 
reach your terminal and you cannot 
enter a crowded thorofare, nor yet pass 
under an electric train. But, if you 
disobey these rules, there is no machin- 
ery of Government to check up on you. 








THE PEACE TREATY A SUCCESS 


A mysterious barrel on a wagon 
carted through New York! What does 
everybody straightway conclude that it 
is? John F. Dixon, Chief Inspector of 
Combustibles for the city of New 
York, puts it in a nutshell: 

“Any of my force who had seen that 
barrel on its way would have concluded 
that it was a matter for the prohibition 
enforcement officers.” 


o ¢ 


The Treaty of 
Versailles 18 Not a 


Failure 


S soon as the Treaty of Versailles 

Av signed the chorus of angry 

and barking dogs began. It was 

_all wrong! It was conceived in vin- 

dictiveness! It would never stand! 
And so on. 

In this country political partizanship 
has joined in this venomous conclave 
because of its hatred toward anything 
with which Woodrow Wilson had to do. 

The “‘intellectuals’’ who write muddy 
editorials for highly literary magazines 
have taken this opportunity to prove 
the highness of their brows by the in- 
tolerance of their criticism. 

Anatole France, in a doddering atti- 
tude of pessimism, sees no hope at all 
for Europe or America, except perhaps 
a tiny ray from Russia—of all places. 

It is time a little common sense, 
common honesty and truth were dis- 
seminated about the Treaty. 

As a matter of fact it was as good a 
treaty, as treaties go, as the world has 
seen. 

And it is being carried out. It has 
teeth. A recent editorial in the New 
York Times calls attention to the fact 
that the Treaty of Versailles, during 
the eight months since it came into 
force, has steadily been executed, one 
step after another. Some of its pro- 
visions, in regard to which the Treaty 
itself erected machinery for adjust- 
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ment or revision, have not yet been put 
into effect, but the bulk of the Treaty 
stands unaffected, and Germany has 
been carrying it out as nearly as pos- 
sible on schedule time. Only last week 
the dispatches mentioned her final 
delivery of ships, the total being nearly 
2,000,000 tons, partially to make good 
her unlawful and wicked destruction 
of allied and neutral merchant vessels 
by submarine attack. Is this act of 
reparation to be thought of as revenge? 
The sane verdict of mankind will be 
that it is simply retributive justice. 
There has been much hasty and fool- 
ish talk about the Treaty of Versailles 
being already torn to pieces. The 
truth is that so far it stands almost 
wholly intact, Take the clauses in- 
volving territorial changes. They have 
not been modified. All! of them have 
been executed. Alsace-Lorraine is 
French again. The Saar Valley is ad- 
ministered by a commission under the 
League of Nations. Posen belongs to 
Poland. Belgium is in possession of 
her slight additions of territory. Danzig 
is a free city. One Schleswig zone has 
voted itself Danish, the others German. 
The plebiscite in Upper Silesia will be 
taken in due time. All these changes, 
in their aggregate vast, have been 
made in pursuance of a treaty which we 
have been asked to believe was already 
obsolete and wholly incapable of en- 
forcement. 
“ Much might be said of the execution 
of those parts of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which looked to the permanent 
crippling of Germany’s military power. 
Heligoland has been dismantled. The 
fortresses east of the Rhine have been 
demolished. Guns, airplanes, Zeppe- 
lins, battleships have been turned 
over for destruction to the Allies, while 
the work of internal disarmament 
has steadily progressed. British and 
French military commissions in Ger- 
many have reported that she is doing 
her best to live up to her undertakings 
in the matter of armament. Further- 
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' 
more, there is no alteration of the 
Treaty in respect to prisoners of war, 
ports, railroads, waterways, and so 
forth. The ‘‘dead Treaty” is very 
much alive. 

A few of its clauses are tacitly in 
abeyance; others are to be modified, 
as the Treaty itself foresaw that it 
might be necessary to modify it, and 
provided the appropriate means for 
doing so. As for the “‘war criminals,” 
the Government of the Netherlands 
was duly called upon to deliver up the 
Kaiser, but when it refused the Allies 
thanked God that they were rid of a 
knave and let the matter drop. In 
respect to the other men charged with 
war crimes, the German courts them- 
selves are to try forty-five test cases at 
Leipsic. The deliveries of coal which 
Germany was to make have been 
lowered in amount, temporarily, by 
the Supreme Council, and ‘the exact 
total of the German indemnity is yet 
to be fixed. That it will soon be 
fixed at Geneva there is every reason 
to expect. 


eo ¢ 


The Tc Bitsahe of 
the W orld 


\ ' JHATEVER be one’s religion or 

politics, his ancestry or temper- 

ament, he must be distressed at 

any attempt to cause bad blood be- 

tween the British Empire and the 
United States. 

For the reason that these two nations 
are the twin pillars of civilization. 

They are powerful, wealthy, influ- 
ential and thus capable of infinite harm 
or infinite good. 

They are natural Allies. 

They are of the same stock, have the 
same ideals, were suckled on the same 
literature, and see eye to eye on the 
great fundamentals of statecraft. 

They are both Democracies. Neither 
is a perfect Democracy. There is prob- 
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ably no such thing.. But they are as 
good as can be found. 

The charge that the British Em- 
bassy in the United States is using 
money to influence the Presidental 
election is most monstrous. Yet it may 
do incalculable harm, as its vicious 
forgers doubtless intended. 

The efforts of the Sinn Feiners and 
the Germans to foment hate toward 
Great Britain here are pernicious. 

Every lover of Humanity wants to 
see Great Britain and the United 
States walk hand in hand in good 
understanding. That means the peace 
of the world. 

That will be the backbone of what- 
ever pact of nations shall be effective. 

This does not mean blind Anglo- 
mania, nor that Britain does not make 
mistakes, even do wrong, indeed act 
sometimes as unworthily as our own 
nation when blatherskites get control. 

But it does mean we are big enough 
to know each other’s heart and to co- 
operate. 

Auckland Geddes, the British Am- 
bassador to the United States, recently 
expressed himself in terms of good will 
which intelligent Americans fully recip- 
rocate. 

“We are different peoples, with 
interests which do not coincide in every 
detail,’ he said, ‘‘but we are also co- 
trustees of a heritage which I believe 
to be very precious. 

“IT suppose that there is no man in 
this room who does not in his heart at 
least vaguely believe that what Lincoln 
best epitomized as ‘Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,’ is 
the best form of Government that the 
human race has been able to devise in 
the long milleniums of its existence; 
but I wonder how many realize what a 
tremendous revolution this relatively 
new idea is producing in all human 
relationships, or even how new the idea 
is and how little it has been tested. 

“If the idea is to continue without a 
serious setback, we who believe in it 





PROPAGANDA BOGEYS 


will have to stand firmly together, for 
there are powerful forces opposed to it.” 

Democracy is young. It is not yet 
out of danger. 

Islam is opposed to it. It is to be 
feared that the millions of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Russians do not grasp it. 

With no disparagement to the splen- 
did liberalism of France, of Italy, of 
South America and of the Scandina- 
vian peoples, it can still be said truth- 
fully that the real power behind the 
Democracy of the world is the English- 
speaking people. 

It is of vital importance that they 


stand together. 
o 9° 


Propaganda Overdone 


WORLD governed by Public 


Opinion is peculiarly susceptible 
to Propaganda. 
In every way. 
For not only is our Politics the crea- 
ture and plaything of Public Opinion, 


but also our Business, our Amuse- 
ments, our Society and our Religion. 

Fad reigns in each section. And Fad 
is the Frankenstein child of Propa- 
ganda. 

There are a number of newspapers, 
for instance, industriously printing edi- 
torials and cartoons to make it appear 
that the League of Nations would get 
America into war. It is the exact op- 
posite of the truth. The League of 
Nations is the concerted effort of the 
nations of the world to stop war. And 
war can be stopped by no other means. 
For America to remain outside this 
League would tend to perpetuate the 
Old Order which always has produced 
war, always will produce war. But by 
pounding away at a lie such papers 
eventually lead the ignorant to think it 
is the truth. 

The Irish propaganda is alive and 
keen. The troubles of Ireland are 
financed in New York. The Irish situ- 
ation is due to a difference of opinion 
between two classes in Ireland. It is 
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essentially an inter-Irish row. If the 
Irish themselves could agree upon what 
they want, Great Britain would be glad 
to give it them. Englishmen do not 
hate the Irish. The Irish hate one 
another. Yet the propaganda never 
ceases in the attempt to convince the 
United States that all Irish woes are 
due to English tyranny. 

Then there are the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, the anti-Japanese propaganda, 
the anti-Mexican propaganda, and what 
not. 

The mind of the world is in a feverish 
state, due to the vast passions, hates, 
greeds and disappointments caused by 
the war. Instead of stirring up more 
trouble, we should make every effort 
to allay it, to speak peaceably to the 
masses, to counsel moderation, to en- 
courage sound judgment and not petu- 
lance, if we want business to be put on 
its feet again and prosperity and peace 
to revisit this disturbed planet. 

Much of this propaganda is set going 
by sheer mischief makers, twisted and 
vicious minds who delight in confusion 
and overturning. 

Some of it is doubtless due to un- 
scrupulousness and money-thirsty ma- 
nipulators, anxious to arouse fears and 
start panics, from which they expect 
to make gains. 

Regularly every spring, a recent 
financial writer points out, the Georgia 
and Delaware peach crops are greatly 
damaged, if not altogether destroyed 
by late frosts, according to Northern 
reports put in circulation. Imme- 
diately after their appearance one be- 
gins to hear about an alarming shortage 
and the high prices at which the few 
precious peaches that may have been 
saved by smudges or other devices are 
likely to command. These damage 
reports are supposed to emanate from 
sections in which the peach orchards 
are located. Some shrewd observers in 
the North have wondered whether the 
reports actually ever traveled that far. 

Regularly every year also, the corn 
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crop of Kansas is “‘killed’’ by hot winds. 
A facetious individual remarked re- 
cently that he believed that more corn 
was ‘“‘killed’’ on the Board of Trade 
than on the plains of Kansas or Iowa 
by actual ‘‘hot winds’’ or any other 
climatic condition or development. 

Last spring reports came from all 
sides of a practically inevitable and 
probably serious shortage of coal dur- 
ing this Fall and Winter. Naturally 
householders and consumers became 
greatly alarmed. Coal operators, how- 
ever, the railroads and the Govern- 
ment, set about increasing production 
and facilities of railroads and water 
lines for its distribution at the most 
vital points first and then throughout 
the country. 

Generally speaking, the results have 
been satisfactory. At any rate figures 
of the Geological Survey show that for 


the second week of August, a new high . 


record in bituminous production for 
this year was reached. Total output 


from January 1 to August 14 was 

48,250,000 tons more than mined dur- 

ing the same period of 1919. 
Propaganda has its root in the psy- 
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chology of the crowd. Some of the 
most acute minds of to-day are busy 
with it. 

It is not all bad. The Advertizing 
Companies deal in it. Enormous sales 
of cigarettes and chewing gum are 
worked up precisely as wars and rebel- 
lions are fomented. 

Theaters and movie stars have their 
publicity agents, whose business it is to 
circulate propaganda. 

Newspaper and magazine offices are 
swamped with “publicity’”’ matter, that 
is, carefully prepared material which 
the agent hopes to induce the publication 
to print in order to add to the fame, 
and hence the shekels, of Theta Delta, 
the screen vamp, or Mawruss Hokum, 
the Broadway star, or Jones’s new 
book, or some oil company in Texas. 

There are many doubtless who be- 
lieve that newspapers and magazines 
are nothing but propaganda, that they 
are all owned and bought. Asa matter 
of fact, the chief business of an edi- 
torial office is to kill propaganda. Its 
constant effort is to confine propagand- 
ists to the advertizing columns, where 
they can be properly labelled. 





LL progress is the accumulation of 
capital. 

We usually think that only money or 
things with money-value can be capital. 

But learning is capital. 

The apprentice learning how to run a 
locomotive is storing up skill-capital. 

A-man’s reputation is his moral capital. 

A politician's record is his capital. 

Destroy all capital, or redistribute it, 
and the very first thing labor would do 
would be to begin anew to create it. 

For the very purpose of labor is to make 
capital, as the business of bees is to make 
honey. o°¢ 


IFE is hard because it is something to 
do, not something to learn. 
Life is not a problem, it is a task. We 
don’t have to understand it, we have to 
live it. 


For life is an art, not a science, It is a 
trade, not a puzzle. You learn to live as 
you would learn. to lay brick or carve 
statues or manage a farm. 


o @ 


OTHING is more talked about than 
happiness. - 

BUT WHAT IS IT? 

Here’s the answer: 

HAPPINESS IS GREAT LOVE AND 
MUCH SERVICE. 

The great mass of men are reasonably 
happy because they are in love and at 
work. 

They complain of their work. Even 
call labor a curse. They dream of a life 
of idleness and self-indulgence, and im- 
agine that is heaven. It is not. It is 
hell. This world was made for lovers and 
servants. 





THE STARVING CHILDREN OF EUROPE 


If your heart is full of love, and your 
hands full of service, nothing need bother 
you. 

You have solved the riddle of existence. 


oe 


ON’T be afraid of your generous 
emotions. 

If you trust a friend, trust him unto 
death. Of course you may be deceived in 
him. But better be humiliated by be- 
trayal than be incapable of perfect faith. 

If you love your wife, love loyally, ut- 
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terly. She may not appreciate it. But 
better be unappreciated than to miss the 
joy of perfect self-giving. 

Don’t be afraid to forgive. 
of your forgiveness may be unworthy, 
that cannot mar the fineness of 
pardon. 

Don't be afraid to show 
friendly, for only so you show 
worth friendship. 

Don’t be afraid of being too kind. “In 
this world,”’ says Marivaux, ‘‘one must be 
a little too kind to be kind enough.”’ 


The object 
but 
your 


yourself 
yourself 





THREE MILLION STARVING CHILDREN 
CRYING TO AMERICA 


By Herbert Hoover 


The one cry that makes the whole world kin, that breaks down every barrier of race, creed 
or other inbred misunderstanding is the cry of the child. 
The most appalling page of tragedy that has been written by the arch fiend War is the 


suffering of the children. 


Children are dying in Europe to-day, and suffering and hungering in ways more piti- 





Courtesy of The Survey 


VIENNA CHILDREN LINING UP FOR THEIR ONE-DAY MEAL 


OF AMERICAN FOOD 


Mr. Hoover states that between, 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 European children will be crying for food and clothing 
this winter, outside of Germany. 
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able than death, because of the quarrels of their elders. We may want to keep out 
of European politics, and we may be disposed to let the adult individuals of Europe crawl 
as best they can out of the difficulties which they have made for themselves, but this cannot 
apply to children. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover in the following article gives us some idea of what the big heart of 
America has done toward assisting the starving children of Europe and also what it aspires 
to do now in the face of the dreadful conditions to come. 

No man is better qualified to speak on this subject than Mr. Hoover. He is the one figure 
that, while identified with the war during its entire progress, has come out of it without any 
stain of partizanship, for the reason that his energies have been devoted toward the merciful 


end of the world’s disaster. 


His record in the Food Administration has given him the confidence of the American 


people. 


His relief of Belgium has demonstrated his practical efficiency. 


When he tells us that something must be done if we are going to get the burden of millions 
of suffering children off our hearts, we know it is no alarmist cry, but the sober, earnest truth. 

And when he tells us that he stands ready to do it through his organization, we know that 
every dollar we contribute to his help will be honestly accounted for. 


We have had drives and drives. 
of any more appeals. 


America is teeming with prosperity. And America’s heart is sound and good. 


Our spirits are weary of war talk. 
And yet this appeal is one to which we cannot turn an indifferent ear. 


We are impatient 


The 


response to Mr. Hoover's appeal must be overwhelming. 
One dollar gives the necessary assistance to insure the feeding of a child for one month. 


Ten dollars insures its feeding until August, 1921. 


between the child and slow starvation. 


That is what is needed to stand 


Readers of CURRENT OPINION are requested to send their contributions to the American 
Relief Administration, 12 Broadway, New York City. 


tration was originally established 

by the United States Government 

as one of the armistice measures co- 
ordinated under the Supreme Council 
for fighting famine and for the reha- 
bilitation of economic life in Europe 
pending the signature of peace. One 
gf the many measures undertaken by 
the Administration was the organiza- 
tion of a service for the care of mil- 
lions of waifs, undernourished, help- 
less children in Central and Eastern 
Europe. This latter service was in- 
itiated in January, 1919, under the 
title of the European Children’s Fund. 
In order to stimulate the maximum 
of self-help in various countries con- 
cerned, and to create a sympathetic 


y ee American Relief Adminis- 


sense of cooperation between the dif- . 


ferent religious and social classes of 
those communities, the organization 
was set up by an appeal to the business 
men and sympathetic women of each 
country to undertake its administra- 
tion as a national effort on behalf of 


their own children. Thus, central 
committees were created of leading 
business men and leading women in 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, Rou- 
mania, Austria and Hungary. These 
central committees created sub-com- 
mittees in each ward and village within 
their nation and they themselves under- 
took to furnish the quarters, equip- 
ment and service necessary for the 
distribution of food and clothing to 
the children, the finding of medical 
service, placing of orphans and the 
general problem of child welfare and 
health. They wefe asked to rely upon 
their own efforts through local charity, 
volunteer help, and subventions from 
their own municipal and governmental 
sources, and American support was 
assured to find imports of deficient 
supplies of food, clothing and medical 
supplies. 


HE system was founded on the ex- 
perience of the Belgian Relief Com- 
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mission, and was wholly inaugurated 
by Americans in each country, only 
sufficient American help being pro- 
vided to furnish the stimulus to organi- 
zation and to maintain coordination 
and sufficient inspection to insure effi- 
cient work. In face of violent class, 
race and religious conflicts in Eastern 
and Central Europe, the American 
staff is the essential binding and har- 
monizing force. It was also essential 
that the problems of child life should 
be made the responsibility of each 
community and that American charity 
should not become a pauperizing in- 
fluence either to these new govern- 
ments or to the actual individuals. 
The system was rapidly expanded in 
the winter of 1919 until a total of some 
four million children were being sup- 
plied with necessary margins of food 
on charity. Schools, orphan asylums, 
children’s hospitals, were extended and 
public kitchens where children living 
at home are fed daily were erected and 
all of them given such supplies as were 
locally deficient. All children admit- 
ted to the kitchens were required to 
pass examination by a local physician 
or trained nurse to prove undernour- 
ishment before admission, in order that 
the system should not be imposed upon. 
A small fee of about one cent per meal 
is charged, to assist in local expense, 
but no hungry child has been refused 


admission. 


AMINE and shortage of food pro- 

duction bear especially upon the 
children because any shortage first 
affects the milk and fat supplies, due 
to the diversion of grain from the brute 
to the human consumption. It has 
been found by experience that the cost 
of the necessary imports of milk, beans, 
fats, clothing, medical supplies, etc., 
average about one dollar per month 
per child. In addition, the cost to the 
local organization of supporting a child 
varies from two to three dollars a 
month, the difference, including com- 


modities available in the countries con- 
cerned, being found, as stated above, 
from local charity, voluntary service, 
municipal and government help. It 
was found also that after the firm es- 
tablishment of the system, the number 
of Americans required for supervision 
and to maintain the morale of the 
system could be reduced. 

The number of children being cared 
for in the Spring of 1919 by this or- 
ganization was as follows: 


Poland 
SS eee ee 
Czecho-Slovakia 


TOTAL 


The American Relief Administration 
undertook to allocate resources from 
Congressional appropriations and the 
President’s Emergency Fund to those 
countries where these funds were appli- 
cable, also securing cooperation of 
numbers of charitable bodies abroad. 

In addition to the above, the Jewish 
Joint Distribution undertook directly 
the care of some 200,000 to 300,000 
children and the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee initiated work in Germany. A 
start was made in Hungary by the 
American Relief Administration but it 
was compelled to withdraw by the 
Bolshevik revolution until the next 
year. 

The assistance of the American Gov- 
ernment expired with the signing of 
peace and the arrival of the 1919 har- 
vest. The total expenditure of all 
local and foreign groups in the eight 
months to August, 1919, was about 
$35,000,000, of which $16,370,695 came 
from Congressional and Presidential 
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and other American sources directly 
through the A. R. A. and in addition 
other charitable support was secured 
not only from America but with assist- 
ance of some foreign governments. 


ITH the termination of Ameri- 

can governmental activities in 
Europe, the whole problem of what 
would become of these millions of 
children required immediate solution. 
At the request of the various govern- 
ments concerned, and with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States, the men comprising the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration ‘undertook 
to carry on the work as a voluntary 
effort, simply adopting the old official 
name as a matter of convenience and 
as a term well established throughout 
Europe. The American Relief Admin- 
istration was thereupon converted into 
a voluntary association, with an execu- 


tive committee comprising men who’ 


had been largely interested in the work, 
and the problem was attacked from 
the point of view of voluntary effort. 
The problem of child life in Germany 
also arose immediately after the decla- 
ration of the armistice. No _ well- 
thinking person considered that the 
United States was at war with infants 
and children; on the contrary it was 
obvious that if there was to be a re- 
cuperation of life and civilization in 
Europe it was fundamental that child 
life and health should be maintained 
and that therefore such effort as was 
possible should be made on behalf of 
the children of Germany as well. 
During the winter of 1919, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration encouraged 
the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers) to enter into the in- 
dustrial districts in Germany for this 
purpose, and to model their operations 
upon those in use elsewhere. Certain 
charitable and governmental support 
was secured as supplements to the 
Friends’ resources. In the fall of 1919, 
in consultation with Friends’ Service 
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Committee, it was resolved to expand 
their service in Germany, and the 
American Relief Administration under- 
took to supplement the resources of 
the Friends’ Service Committee. The 
Friends made an appeal not only to 
their own members but also to the 
German-American population in the 
United States for assistance. During 
the winter of 1920 the number of chil- 
dren cared for in Germany by the 
Friends’ Service Committee rose to 
600,000. 


ITH the arrival of the 1919 har- 

vest, famine conditions in Europe 
were ameliorated in certain countries 
and the situation of the children im- 
proved in those areas where food pro- 
ductions had increased. It was there- 
fore possible in the summer of 1919 to 
reduce import into certain countries 
and into certain localities. Their local 
organizations, however, have continued 
to function, using entirely local sup- 
plies and receiving imports only for 
their essential deficiencies. In some 
instances the American representatives 
have at request remained in the local 
organizations to secure cohesive action. 
The number of children under chari- 
table assistance in the spring of 1920 
was approximately as folluws: 


Poland 

PINS oo oinGen leek Se Detainees 
Czecho-Slovakia 

PI sce Pes Cae eas 
Hungary 

Finland 

Lithuania 

Esthonia 

Latvia 

North Russia 

Russian Armenia 


1,400,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 


(cooperating with 


Germany 
' Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee) 


600,000 


TOTAL 3,560,000 





HOW THE WORK IS CONDUCTED 


As a measure for furnishing relief to 
the adults and families and as a meas- 
ure collateral to the support of the 
children in Europe, the American Re- 
lief Administration established, with 
the cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association, a system of Food 
Drafts. Under this department, friends 
and relatives of persons in Europe may 
purchase at any of 4,458 banks in 
the United States a draft calling for 
the delivery of a certain amount of 
food at the warehouses of the European 
Children’s Fund at principal points 
in Central and Eastern Europe. This 
is, in effect, a substitution for current 
monetary exchange and for the wasteful 
package shipments from the United 
States. 


N this operation, a margin of 
profit is earned and given over 

to the support of the Children’s Fund. 
The total of such profits to the first of 
August have been $605,194.61, which 
has been distributed for the support 


of children in proportion to the number 
of Food Drafts sold for each country. 


Germany $144,762.55 
Ph wk des es ba eds 289,222.50 
Hungary 45,813.23 
Czecho-Slovakia 44,481,81 
Poland - 80,914.52 


In order to finance the work, some 
supply and some sums of money were 
available from the liquidation of the 
Supreme Economic Council accounts 
with various governments and these 
were (with their approval) handed over 
to’the Relief Administration for chil- 
dren’s support. A systematic organi- 
zation of racial groups in the United 
States was undertaken to secure 
further resources. Committees were 
organized or re-organized of Polish, 
Serbian, Finnish, Czech, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Baltic States nationals. 
The Administration also received dur- 
ing the year fine cooperation and 
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support from other charitable bodies, 
particularly the Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion, the Commonwealth Fund, and 
other large individual donors, but 
their resources are now much restricted. 
The Red Cross Bulletin shows that dur- 
ing the year they gave medical help 
to some 100,000 children—that many 
more require it. 

By these various measures the work 
was carried over until August 1920 
without the necessity of public appeal. 
The total expenditure by the American 
Relief Administration during the year 
ending August 1, 1920, has been $22,- 
983,782, and the receipts of the Friends’ 
Service Committee from German- 
American and other sources outside 
the American Relief Administration 
were about $831,828.00. The whole 
of the overhead expenses were more 
than covered by the profits on the food 
drafts so that every single dollar of 
gilt represents full value in food and 
clothing without a cent deduction. 


T had been expected that with the 

arrival of the 1920 harvest and the 
improving economic situation it would 
be possible for the American Relief 
Administration and the Friends’ Ser- 
vice Committee to withdraw entirely, 
leaving the highly developed local 
associations to carry their own burdens. 
Economic recuperation has been slower 
than anticipated. The crops have 
been less in many countries than had 
been hoped for, the increase in milk 
supplies and fats, owing to shortage of 
cattle feeds, being entirely inadequate 
to meet the situation. The Bolshevik 
invasion has again prostrated the 
Polish people. In certain countries, 
recuperation had proceeded to a con- 
siderable degree, and it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the assistance for chil- 
dren in Czecho-Slovakia, for instance, 
from 500,000 to probably 100,000 in 
the winter of 1921. It is possible to 
withdraw the shipment of food sup- 
plies to certain areas, particularly the 
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Baltic States, Hungary, etc., during 
the summer. 

A careful re-survey of the situation 
proves, however, that between 2,000,- 
000 and 2,500,000 children will have 
to be assisted with food and clothing 
during the coming winter, outside of 


Germany, and about 1,000,000 in 
Germany. 
The Administration is conducted 


wholly by business men and business 
women. The operations in Europe 
are likewise carried out by business 
men and business women. The Ad- 
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ministration has received the cordial 
support of the Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, the Churches, the 
Y.M.C. A., and Y.W.C. A. It has 
made no distinction as to race, or re- 
ligion. No child of Jew, Catholic, 
Protestant, of any race in this vast 
territory, has been turned hungry from 
its doors. The Red Cross is extending 
its medical and clinical service among 
the children in part of these countries— 
but medical service will be futile if the 
much larger problems of food and 
clothing shall fail. 





INFLUENCE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON 
THE CAREER OF LLOYD GEORGE 


By J. Hugh Edwards, M. P. 


“©CNHOULD a man arise from the 
ranks of the people, 
Abraham Lincoln from the back- 

woods of America,’’ declared Earl 

Curzon, in the Rede Lecture which he 

delivered before the University of 

Cambridge, in 1913, ‘a man gifted 

with real oratorical power and with 

commanding genius, I can see no reason 
why he should not renew in England 
the glories of a Chatham or a Grattan. 

His triumphs might be less in the Sen- 

ate than in the arena; his style might 

not be that of the classics of the past; 
but he might, by reason of his gifts, 
climb to the topmost place where he 
would sway the destinies of the State 
and affect the fortunes of an Empire. 

Symptoms of such a power and style,” 

added Earl Curzon, with a discern- 

ment begotten of an intuitiveness that 
rose superior to political prejudice, 

“‘are sometimes vizible in the declama- 

tions of Mr. Lloyd George.” 


¥EW months later came the Great 
War, which sent its deafening re- 
verberations throughout the whole 
world, and in the grim and terrible crisis 


as did. 


which threatened to overwhelm modern 
civilization Lloyd George found both 
hisopportunity and hisdestiny. He has 
climbed to the topmost place not only 
in the British Empire, ‘but, also, in the 
councils of European statesmen. Earl 
Curzon’s intuitions have become ful- 
filled amid a blaze of glory which has 
transcended anything that he had con- 
ceived as even possible. 

When one attempts to unveil the 
romantic sources of Lloyd George's 
career, one is immediately struck with 
its similarity, in its setting of circum- 
stances and character, to that which 
marked the career of Abraham Lincoln. 
The log-cabin in which Lincoln was 
born has its counter-part in the cob- 
bler’s home in a remote Welsh village 
where Lloyd George’s childhood was 
spent amid the sombre shadows that 
ever haunted its humble hearth. ““My 
mother” he declared in after time, 
recalling the memories of those early 
years, “had a hard struggle to bring 
up her children. But she never com- 
plained and rarely spoke of her strug- 
gles. Our bread was home-made. We 
scarcely ever ate fresh meat, and I 
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remember that our greatest luxury was 
half an egg for each child on Sunday 
mornings.” 


VEN in the days of his boyhood 

Lloyd George found his hero in 
Abraham Lincoln. He read the story 
of the lad who had risen from the 
obscurity of a log cabin to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, with an 
eagerness which made his pulses thrill 
with an intensity of both desire and 
resolve to follow in his footsteps. He 
found a quickening inspiration in the 
fact that it was in 1863—the year of 
his birth—that Lincoln’s greatest ut- 
terance was made at Gettysburg, with 
its immortal declaration that “‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

When it was finally resolved that 
he should become a lawyer young 
Lloyd George readily and joyfully re- 
called that his great hero had chosen 
the legal profession as the avenue for 
the attainment of his ambitions in the 
direction of a political career; and he 
heavily scored with his pencil the fol- 
lowing passage in Lincoln’s biography, 
in record of Lincoln’s views on the 
legal profession: ‘There is a vague 
popular belief that lawyers are neces- 
sarily dishonest. Let no young man, 
choosing the law for a calling, for a 
moment yield to the popular belief. 
Never stir up litigation. As a peace- 
maker, the lawyer has a supreme op- 
portunity of being a good man.” 

It is interesting to recall that, during 
the years in which he practised law, 
Lloyd George studiously observed Lin- 
coln’s precepts in both letter and spirit. 
Altho he was entirely dependent on 
his profession for a means of livelihood, 
his inborn eagerness for effecting a 
settlement was constantly asserting 
itself to his own pecuniary loss. He 
never resorted to the costly processes 
of litigation while there was any chance 
of a satisfactory settlement by mutual 
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consent on the part of the contending 
parties. 


T was, however, the outbreak of the 

War, with its unparalleled de- 
mands on the faith and spirit of our 
statesmen, no less than on their re- 
source of nerve and capacity, that 
Lincoln’s determining influence upon 
Lloyd George was strikingly mani- 
fested. 

Prior to the outbreak of the conflict 
there was not a statesman in England 
who, as he observed, could regard War 
with a deeper sense of repugnance 
than did he. At the time of the Boer 
War, fifteen years earlier, he lifted up 
his voice in vehement and fierce pro- 
test, and in the bitterness of his opposi- 
tion he even went to the length of vot- 
ing against the necessary supplies for 
the campaign. When, however, the 
crash of the War came in August, 1914, 
with its ruthless violation of the Treaty 
that secured protection for Belgium, to 
which Great ‘Britain had set her hand 


“as a signatory, Lloyd George was quick 


to see that Britain could not avoid so 
direct and insolent a challenge without 
sacrificing her honor. And so he faced 
the grim and devastating struggle for 
exactly the same reason that impelled 
Lincoln to embark upon the American 
Civil War. “Both parties deprecated 
war,’ as Lincoln subsequently observed 
in a review of the causes that had pre- 
cipitated the conflict, ‘“‘but one of them 
would make war rather than let the 
nation survive; and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish.”’ 

In the case of Lloyd George, as in 
that of Lincoln sixty years earlier, his 
readiness to resort to the arbitrament 
of the sword was begotten of the deep 
conviction that the nation’s honor 
and safety could be secured only by the 
shedding of blood. 


T is worthy of note that among 
British statesmen, Lloyd George 
was the first to discern the paramount 
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necessity of repairing the incessant 
wastage among the British forces in 
the field, which the system of voluntary 
recruiting was so manifestly failing to 
make good, by recourse to the sterner 
process of military conscription; and, 
when his colleags in the Cabinet— 
notably Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 
—shrank from so drastic a step on the 
ground that it would mean a violation 
of the fundamental principle of demo- 
cratic government, he reminded them 
that, at the time of the American 
Civil War, when the outlook was deep- 
ening in its gloom, Abraham Lincoln, 
the greatest democratic figure in his- 
tory, had not hesitated to resort to 
conscription in his eagerness to ensure 
the full array of the available forces 
of the United States for the triumph 
of his country. 

His counsels in the secret chamber 
of the Cabinet found their echo in his 


public utterances. ‘‘The great Republic - 


of the West won its independence and 
saved its national existence by com- 
pulsory service,” he declared in the 
course of a speech which he made at 
Manchester in the early months of the 
War, ‘“‘and it has been the greatest 
weapon in the hands of democracy, 
many a time for the winning and 
preservation of freedom,” he signifi- 
cantly added. In the speech which 
Lloyd George delivered at the un- 
veiling of the bronze statue of Lincoln 
in London last July he referred sym- 
pathetically to the sad expression that 
became so integral a feature of Lin- 
coln’s countenance. ‘I know,” de- 
clared Lloyd George, ‘‘why his face 
appeared to become sadder as the years 
of the war rolled past. There were 
those who thought that he ought to 
have shown his abhorrence of war by 
waging it half-heartedly. There were 
those who thought that he ought to 
have shown his appreciation of victory 
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by using half-heartedness. Hedisdained 
both those counsels, and he was often 
reviled by both those counsellors. His 
tenderness was counted as weakness of 
character, his simplicity as proof of 
shallowness of mind, but the people 
believed in him all the time, they 
believed in him to the end, and they 
still believe in him.” 


HESE words are invested with an 
autobiographic significance. They 
reflect the attitude which Lloyd George 
himself displayed in similar circum- 
stances of national peril and emergency. 
His comments on Lincoln’s policy in the 
time of crisis, furnish a luminous 
commentary on his own action during 
the whole course of the Great War. 
We have only to mark the striking 
parallel in the respective careers of the 
two men—the humble circumstances of 
their birth and early environment, their 
glaring lack of opportunity for any 
educational equipment, their romantic 
triumphs in spite of the heaviness of 
their handicap, their intensity of faith 
in the common people, with their 
passionate devotion to the cause of 
the down-trodden, and their implac- 
able resolution to wage war even to its 
bitterest end in their determination to 
wring from it the security of civiliza- 
tion—we have only to mark these out- 
standing features in their careers to 
disprove the adage that, as often as 
God Almighty makes a great man, he 
invariably breaks the mold so that there 
shall be no replica of His handiwork. 
For He certainly must have reserved 
the mold in which Lincoln, the Ameri- 
can backwoodsman, was framed, in 
order to ensure his duplicate in the 
lad from the cobbler’s hearth in a 
remote Welsh village for a task which, 
tho different in degree, was like in 
kind to that in which Lincoln found 
his destiny and an ever-enduring fame. 


CRATES. 
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HAS PROHIBITION FAILED ? 


By Bird S. Coler 


Commissioner of Public Welfare for Greater New York 


HERE are two outstanding points 
of conflict with the Eighteenth 


Amendment that are disturbing 
to any advocate of the Dry Law. 1. 
The fact that the rich can violate this 
law without much danger of pen Ity. 
2. The fact that there is an obvious 
carelessness and wanton neglect of its 
enforcement. 

So many phases of prohibition are 
puzzling to the average citizen. In my 
official position as Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of the largest munici- 
pality in the United States, I am in 
possession of facts about alcoholism 
that further entangles the situation. 
The Eighteenth Amendment still pre- 
sents, of course, many problems for the 
officers of the law, but they could be 
overcome immediately if Commissioner 
Kramer at heart desired results. Altho 
I have only general information of what 
has been done in other cities to main- 
tain the prohibition law, I am con- 
vinced that it is not enforced except in 
such communities where the people 
themselves have forced the Federal 
authorities to do their duty. 

Confronted with a natural curiosity 
as to why this is, the average man 
turns to Washington for the answer. 
As we all know, Washington has be- 
come an echo, a vast cave of winds 
from which confused sounds emanate 
that are difficult to understand. My 
own views on alcoholism were censored 
in Washington, tho elsewhere they have 
not been conspicuously involved. So 
far, Washington has given no intelligent 
reason why prohibition is so difficult to 
control. With magnificent indiffer- 
ence to public opinion, the Eighteenth 
Amendment in Washington resembles 
any one of the many statutes for which 
the capital is famous. It does little 


more than adorn Washington with its 
moral probity. We know at least that 
it is the law of the land. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has found it 
consonant with the provisions of the 
fundamental law, and has denied the 
liberty of the individual to indulge in 
the practice, socially harmful. The 
law of the land has declared alcohol to 
be the same as any drug which destroys 
freedom of action of the addict. That 
this definition is correct, has been sus- 
tained by the experience with alcoholic 
cases in the great hospitals. 


ANY of us were not favorable to 

the passage of this Amendment, 

nor to the methods employed to enforce 

it, or to bring about its adoption. 

These opinions are now matters of his- 

tory. Some oppose the Amendment 

and desire its repeal; others, of which I 
am one, do not. 

We are an order-loving people, 
therefore at first the immediate effects 
of the Eighteenth Amendment were 
miraculous in their benefits. One can 
assume that the records of so great a 
community as that of New York and 
Brooklyn typified the national spirit in 
which the Dry Law was at first obeyed. 
I made a careful analysis at the begin- 
ning of its effect upon the people of 
Greater New York. Being heartily in 
accord with the principles of the 
Amendment, and convinced that all 
alcoholic stimulants were as menacing 
to life and health as any drug, the first 
reports I received were encouraging. 
In the first three months following the 
enactment of the Dry Law, patients in 
alcoholic wards almost vanished. The 
rooms in the larger institutions once 
used for such cases became empty, and 
were available for other uses. The 
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saloon keeper felt the fear of Federal 
Law in his heart, and gradually lost 
his cunning in circumventing it, and the 
bootlegger came and went. The initial 
operations of the Dry Law established 
it as a successful national event. The 
Eighteenth Amendment began its im- 
perial sway with a flourish that made 
it look as if it had been the will of the 
people. 

To be sure, as should happen in any 
authoritative enforcement of govern- 
ment control, there was an appeal made 
to fear. The bootlegger was branded at 
once as a sinister villain who killed his 
victims with wood alcohol. Wide pub- 
licity was given to the sudden death of 
those who were poisoned. 

It was claimed by those who opposed 
what they termed an interference with 
the liberty of the people, that there 
would follow a great wave of crime due 
to excesses in other drugs. In my in- 
vestigation of this menace at the time, 
I found no appreciable increase in drug 
cases in the city of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


WAS not among those who regarded 

this preliminary impulse of moral 
improvement with any, definite optim- 
ism. I could not support the character 
of the leader of. the Anti-Saloon 
League in the State of New York. 
Subsequent events have not altered my 
impression that William H. Anderson, 
in his influence as leader of that organ- 
ization, attempted to turn prohibition 
into an Anti-Catholic and Jewish 
program of propaganda. Of all the 
causes of hatred, religious fanaticism 
and bigotry have always been the most 
potent. It isall the more devilish when 
this is done under the guise of aiding 
a good cause. The sincerity of any 
propagandist may be under suspicion 
but the prohibition law is now in effect, 
and its champion should be concerned 
only with that. 

Perhaps theré were many who gradu- 
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ally emerged from the satisfaction 
which the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment gave them, wondering 
whether it was properly equipped to 
carry Out its great purpose. Facts are 
stubborn, and as they confronted me I 
was compelled to wonder why the law 
was not enforced, to wonder whether the 

Eighteenth Amendment was a privilege 
for some, and a hardship for others. 

. Reading a recent report made to me 
by the two most notable public institu- 
tions where alcoholic cases are treated 
—Bellevue Hospital and Kings County 
Hospital of New York and Brooklyn— 
it is obvious that alcoholism decreased 
immensely during the few months 
following the passage of the Dry Law. 
Prior to'1916, the average number of 
alcoholic cases treated in Bellevue Hos- 
pital were a thousand a month. With 
the advent of the war, this total 
dropped to four or five hundred. Then 


-came the Eighteenth Amendment in 


January, 1919, and the number of 
alcoholic patients treated during that 
winter were negligible. In May, 1919, 
there was a sudden jump, from the 
average of forty or fifty a month, to 
two or three hundred. Actually in 
June, for instance, one hundred and 
ninety-seven men were treated; in 
July one hundred and forty-seven; in 
August, two hundred and forty-five. 
The total admitted to Bellevue Hos- 
pital, for alcoholic treatment, since last 
January, when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect, a period of eight 
months, was 1,118 men and 250 women. 
Compared to the one thousand persons 
a month, of previous years, this is en- 
couraging, but the lamentable fact 
remains that the alcoholic wards have 
been reopened and that they are being 
occupied. 


ATURALLY one is curious to find 
out whether these people are 
drinking homemade liquor or wood 
alcohol. The symptoms manifested by 

















ALCOHOLIC ADDICTS ON THE STAND 


alcoholic patients admitted now do not 
differ from those brought to the hos- 
pital in the past, tho there is a slight 
pathological difference according to 
doctors. It is found that patients 
treated for alcoholism are far more sus- 
ceptible to the action of alcohol than 
they were before. Abstinence for days 
or weeks renders them, after taking two 
or three drinks, entirely helpless. In 
all cases these patients report that they 
can buy liquor anywhere without any 
difficulty so long as they have the 
price. 

The medical superintendent of the 
Kings County Hospital, Mortimer D. 
Jones, supplied me with the most 
analytical report, and I find by refer- 
ring to his careful examination of alco- 
holic patients admitted that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has brought about 
new conditions of medical interest. 
Altho the total number of patients 
treated during the year of 1920 at this 
hospital is only half the number of 
previous years, there really should have 
been no patients at all. 

Dr. Jones emphasizes in his report 
that the principal reason for the reduc- 
tion of alcoholic cases is due to the high 
price of liquor. This fact he gathered 
by talking to the patients. Another 
noticeable feature of the cases received 
has been the absence of the beer and 
wine drinking types. Whiskey ap- 
pears to be the national ‘‘prohibition 
drink.’”’” Most of the patients seem to 
suffer from excessive drinking rather 
than from acute alcoholism in the full 
sense of the medical term. There have 
been fewer cases of alcoholic ‘wet 
brain” and delirium tremens. About 
one in six are severe cases, which 
closely approximates the percentage of 
former times. Since prohibition the 
majority of patients have been what 
the doctors call ‘‘one nighters,”’ recov- 
ering normality the following day. It 
appears that men do not drink to 
the same excess as they formerly did. 
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Quite recently, however, alcoholic cases 
in the hospitals have shown a more vio- 
lent character, and the doctors have 
come to the conclusion that the patients 
are either getting a more poisonous 
drink, or they are experiencing the ef- 
fect of a slow and constant saturation. 
Nearly all patients confess that hard 
liquor is responsible for their condition. 
‘Near beer”’ has been voted utterly use- 
lessasa beverage. One patient reported 
that the consumption of six or eight 
bottles simply nauseated him. No beer 
drinkers have been received in the hos- 
pital ward. The so-called ‘‘home-brew” 
is admitted by the doctors to be as in- 
toxicating as the former output of the 
breweries, though perhaps not so palat- 
able. 

Cases of intoxication from wine have 
entirely disappeared from the hospital. 
The doctors have further discovered 
that those men who formerly drank 
beer, pow drink gin and whiskey, be- 
cause they can get nothing else. My 
report shows that there is absolutely 
no difficulty in getting these alcoholic 
poisons, and that there is a general 
complaint of how costly they are. 


HE complaints uttered by alcoholic 

patients are illuminating, because 
they express their surprize at the char- 
acter of the alcohol they purchase. The 
taste of the usual drink is described as 
“fierce,” often compared to ether. 
Some patients are unable to describe 
the odor, some say that if they stop to 
smell it they wouldn’t drink it. They 
commonly complain of becoming nau- 
seated almost at once. It appears that 
even in the best places where alcohol 
can be bought, it is almost impossible 
to get anything that tastes like the old- 
fashioned liquor. In_ short, these 
patients all agree that prohibition has 
done away with ‘“‘decent booze” and 
given a ‘‘man poison.” There is no 
proof that prohibition has increased the 
number of wood alcohol cases, altho the 
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chronic alcoholic will drink anything 
that has a “‘kick’’ in it—cologne, flavor- 
ing extracts, shellac, and other stinging 
liquids. There recently has been a 
great increase of this sort of drinking. 

The most valuable conclusion which 
the doctors in these alcoholic wards 
reached was that while prohibition had 
been helpful, it had practically been a 
failure during the past sixmonths. Any 
one desiring to drink, can drink as 
much as he wants to, tho the indulgence 
is much more expensive. While the 
opportunity to buy alcohol has been 
restricted, there has really been no 
material inconvenience in getting it. 
The quality of the alcohol has of course 
deteriorated. It was also the opinion 
of the doctors that the saloons were 
about as regularly attended as a 
whole, and that there was as much 
drunkenness in them. 

I place the highest confidence in the 
reports made to me by the doctors of 
these public institutions, and I can 
reach only one conclusion, and that is 
that the law is not being enforced, that 
we have prohibition in name only. In 
reaching this conclusion, I am forced 
to another. These extreme violations 
of the Eighteenth Amendment could 
not be accomplished without the 
knowledge of the authorities in Wash- 
ington. Proprietors of saloons and 
open gardens, which are merely pleas- 
ure resorts, should not receive licenses 
to handle liquor for medicinal purposes, 
and yet, Washington must be aware 
that this is being done. Obviously 
these places have not obtained liquor 
licenses for medicinal purposes. 


NNUMERABLE medicinal licenses 

have been issued in the famous 
summer resort of Coney Island. It is 
scarcely satisfying to my perception of 
these violations to find that people 
accuse the local officers of the Federal 
Government for neglect of duty. I am 
convinced that when the frauds of the 
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present day prohibition enforcement 
are fully known, they will reach indi- 
viduals as high up in public affairs as 
the: expose of the whiskey ring did 
years ago. I, for one, would not allow 
high authorities to hide behind the 
smaller figures of local appointees. 

As a political issue prohibition has 
been a camouflage. Everybody seems 
to be dodging! The Republican Na- 
tional Convention “ducked” entirely, 
and the next day the Anti-Saloon 
League ‘‘ducked’’ also, and said the 
Eighteenth Amendment was not then a 
national question. If the democratic 
party had ‘‘ducked”’ first, perhaps the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York 
State would not have dodged so com- 
pletely. The Democratic platform, as 
pointed out by William G. McAdoo, is 
fairly consistent in support of the Law. 
Senator Harding, either on or off the 
porch, has vociferously said nothing. 
Governor Cox has announced, after 
being heckled, that he knows when an 
issue has become a thing of the past, 
and that he would enforce the Amend- 
ment. I would have preferred him to 
say that he believed in the Amendment. 

When it comes to a National election 
all professional reformers go back in 
one way or another to their old love, 
and try to excuse its frailty. The 
present type of enforcement of the 
Dry Law in this country is bound to 
increase the spiritual unrest. Rich 
men in clubs, high officials of the State 
and Nation, aid each other in violating 
the law without any attempt whatever 
by the Federal Government to reach 
people in high authority. They have 
caught hundreds of small fry, but men 
in great positions have been let alone. 
The very people who are violating the 
law to the greatest extent are the 
loudest to cry against Bolshevism and 
Socialism. They are also the first to 
give the young man a drink at their 
home or club. To my mind, they are 
the greatest violators of the law! 
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MR. WELLS UNFOLDS HIS PANORAMA OF WORLD: 
HISTORY 


FEW years ago, it would have been 
A hard to predict the angle from which 
H. G. Wells would approach so vast 

a subject as world history. He has taken 
so many different attitudes in the past. 
But the Great War, it seems, has stamped 
certain leading ideas on his mind with a 
kind of indelibility. He is thinking now of 
how the race is ruined by its rivalries. He 
sees the only salvation for humanity in a 
better international understanding. He 
writes in an Introduction to his new work:* 


“There can be no peace now, we realize, 
but a common peace in all the world; no 
prosperity but a general prosperity. But there 
can be no common peace and prosperity without 
common historical ideas. Without such ideas to 
hold them together in harmonious cooperation, 
with nothing but narrow, selfish and conflicting 
nationalist traditions, races and peoples are 
bound to drift towards conflict and destruc- 
tion. This truth, which was apparent to that 
great philosopher Kant a century or more ago 
—it is the gist of his tract upon universal peace 
—is now plain to the man in the street.”’ 


It is Mr. Wells’ object, then, to show us 
all that we have a common origin and a 
common destiny. This motive vibrates 
through the eight hundred odd pages in 
which, with a multitude of pictures and 
diagrams, he tries to visualize the path that 
humanity has traveled and must continue 
to travel. The history starts with ‘‘the 
earth in space and time.”’ It passes on to 
tell the story of prehuman life; of natural 
selection and changes of species; of pre- 
historic man. 

Mr. Wells’ entire treatment of the ancient 
civilizations is restrained. He seldom lets 
himself go except when he indicts: He 
refers to King David as an ‘‘adventurer,”’ 
and he calls King Solomon “‘a petty monarch 

. a mere helper in the wide-reaching 
schemes of the trader-king Hiram.”’ He 
does not seem to be able to feel much interest 
in the Israelites until the period of the 
Babylonian captivity when, he says, they 
acquired for the first time a national spirit. 
“For three centuries the life of the Hebrews 


*THeE OUTLINE OF History. 
Macmillan. 


In two volumes. 


was like the life of a man who insists upon 
living in the middle of a busy thorofare, and 
is consequently being run over constantly 
by omnibuses and motor-lorries."’ As we 
follow the chapters on Greece and Rome, 
we begin to realize that everything is being 
subordinated to the principle of political 
unity. We are invited to admire men, 
movements and nations that are promoting 
the march toward “‘a common purpose.”’ 

This principle is carried so far that at 
times we seem to see the cultural values dis- 
appearing altogether. There is no mention 
of music at all in this history, and it 
comes as something of a shock to have Mr. 
Wells attempt to excuse his inadequate 
treatment of art by stating: ‘Artistic pro- 
ductions . . . are the ornaments and ex- 
pression rather than the creative substance 
of history.” 

The chapters on Greece are weakened by 
this attitude. We are puzzled until we read 
the sentence: ‘‘To the very end of their 
independent history the Greeks did not 
coalesce.” Then we understand that what 
Mr. Wells is seeking is not beauty, or 
thought, but unity. 

He refuses to allow himself to be detained 
by thought unless it is capable of practical 
application. He even attacks Socrates be- 
cause so many of his disciples became “‘self- 
indulgent, self-indulging scoundrels.”” The 
comment with which he concludes a sum- 
mary of the teachings of the Cynics, Stoics 
and Epicureans is this: “And meanwhile 
the stream of events flowed on, with a 
reciprocal indifference to philosophy.” 

All this culminates in a passage which we 
quote: 


“So in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. we 
perceive, most plainly in Judea and in Athens, 
but by no means confined to those centers, the 
beginnings of a moral and intellectual process 
in mankind, an appeal to righteousness and an 
appeal to the truth from the passions and confu- 
sions and immediate appearances of existence. 
It is like the dawn of the sense of responsibility 
in a youth, who suddenly discovers that life is 
neither easy nor aimless: Mankind is growing 
up. The rest of history for three and twenty 
centuries is threaded with the spreading out 
and development and interaction and the 
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clearer and more effective statement of these 
main leading ideas. Slowly more and more men 
apprehend the reality of human brotherhood, 
the needlessness of wars and cruelties and op- 
pression, the possibilities of a common purpose 
for the whole of our kind.” 


When he turns to Rome, Mr. Wells is 
still in a mood predominantly critical. He 
characterizes the early Roman Republic as 
“an aristocracy of a very pronounced type.”’ 
He speaks of the Punic Wars as ‘‘the most 
wasteful and disastrous series that ever 
darkened the history of mankind.”’ Julius 
Cesar, in Wells’ estimation, is a much 
over-rated man. The Roman imperial sys- 
tem became ‘“‘a very unsound political 
growth indeed.” It is absurd, Mr. Wells 
states, to write of the statecraft of Roman 
imperialism; it had none. ‘‘At its best it 
had a bureaucratic administration which 
kept the peace of the world for a time and 
failed altogether to secure it.’’ The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


“The clue to all its failure lies in the absence 
of any free mental activity and any organiza- 
tion for the increase, development and applica- 
tion of knowledge. . . . 

“It had no strategic foresight, because it was 
blankly ignorant of geography and ethnology. 
It knew nothing of the conditions of Russia, 
Central Asia and the East. It was content to 
keep the Rhine and Danube as its boundaries, 
and to make no effort to Romanize Germany. ... 

“The incapacity of the Roman imperialism 
for novelty in methods of transport again is 
amazing. It was patent that their power and 
unity depended upon the swift movement of 
troops and supplies from one part of the empire 
to another. The republic made magnificent 
roads; the empire never improved upon them. 

“In view of these obvious negligences, it is no 
wonder that the Romans disregarded that more 
subtle thing, the soul of the empire, altogether, 
and made no effort to teach or train or win its 
common people into any conscious participa- 
tion in its life.’’ 


One result of this depreciation of Israel, 
Greece and Rome is a glorification of 
China, to which Mr. Wells refers as “‘the 
parallel empire that was now consolidating 
and developing a far tougher and more en- 
during moral and intellectual unity than the 


Romans ever achieved.’’ There were other 
stars of hope, moreover, on the horizon. 
There was Buddhism. There was Christi- 
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anity. And Mohammedanism was to 
come. It is surprising how sympathetically 
Mr. Wells treats Mohammedanism. He 
says: 


“Islam from the outset was fairly proof 
against the theological elaborations that have 
perplexed and divided Christianity and 
smothered the spirit of Jesus. . . . It was not 
simply a new faith, a purely prophetic religion 
as the religion of Jesus was in the time of 
Jesus, or the religion of Gautama in the lifetime 
of Gautama, but it was so stated as to remain 
so. Islam to this day has learned doctors, 
teachers and preachers; but it has no priests. 

“It was full of the spirit of kindliness, gener- 
osity and brotherhood; it was a simple and 
understandable religion; it was instinct with 
the chivalrous sentiment of the desert; and it 
made its appeal straight to the commonest 
instincts in the composition of ordinary men." 


There is a weakening in Mr. Wells’ power 
as he goes on to guide us through the 
intricacies of early Christian and medieval 
days. The subject, ‘Christendom and the 
Crusades,”’’ fits, easily enough, into the main 
thesis of the work. But the Renaissance 
and the Reformation do not excite in Mr. 
Wells the kind of enthusiasm necessary to 
their adequate interpretation. His narra- 
tive here is competent, but it is not inspired. 

There is much more color in this history 
when it comes to the foundation of the 
new democratic republics—to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the French Revolution, to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. Wells speaks of 
the fundamental declaration of the State of 
Virginia, ‘“‘All men are by nature equally free 
and independent,”’ as the reaffirmation of 
an idea which came into the world: with 
Buddha and Christ. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States were both, as he sees them, 
efforts to achieve a new and better sort of 
civilization that should also be a com- 
munity of will. 

The French Revolution was necessary, 
but it showed: that ‘‘a revolution can estab- 
lish nothing permanent that has not already 
been brought out beforehand and appre- 
hended by the general mind:” Just be- 
cause the men of the Revolution lacked 
“finished ideas’’ and showed themselves 
unprepared for the creative opportunity the 
upheaval gave them, the French Republic 
collapsed before the egotisms of the newly 





“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY" 





A NOVELIST TURNED HISTORIAN 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS ABANDONS FICTION FOR FACT IN HIS NEW “OUTLINE” OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. His 
POINT OF VIEW IS THAT OF THE COLLECTIVIST. WHAT INTERESTS HIM MOST IN HISTORY IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
‘COMMON PURPOSE.” MR. WELLS IS COMING TO AMERICA SOON TO LECTURE. 
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rich Directorate, and finally capitulated to 
the egotism of Napoleon. 

For Napoleon Mr. Wells has only scorn. 
The people, he says, were looking for a 
strong and honest leader—another Wash- 
ington. They found, instead, another 
Cesar. Napoleon's “imitative imagina- 
tion,’ Mr. Wells declares, ‘‘was full of a 
deep cunning dream of being Cesar over 
again—as if this universe would ever toler- 
ate anything of that sort over again!”’ Mr. 
Wells continues: 


“The world has largely recovered from the 
mischief that Napoleon did; perhaps that 
amount of mischief had to be done by some 
agency; perhaps his career, or some such 
career, waS a necessary consequence of the 
world’s mental unpreparedness for the crisis of 
the Revolution. But that his peculiar person- 
ality should dominate the imaginations of great 
numbers of people, throws a light upon factors 
of enduring significance in our human prob- 
Se 

“Marat was a far more noble, persistent, 
subtle and pathetic figure; Talleyrand a 
greater statesman and a much more amusing 
personality; Moreau and Hoch abler leaders of 
armies; his rival, the Czar Alexander, as 
egotistical, more successful, more emotional, 
and with a finer imagination. Are men dazzled 
simply by the scale of his flounderings, by the 
mere vastness of his notoriety? 

“No doubt scale has something to do with 
the matter; he was a ‘record,’ the record 
plunger; but there is something more in it than 
that. There is an appeal in Napoleon to sonte- 
thing deeper and more fundamental in human 
nature than mere astonishment at bigness. 
His very deficiencies bring out starkly certain 
qualities that lurk suppressed and hidden in us 
all. He was unhampered. He had never a gleam 
of religion, or affection, or the sense of duty. 

“Directness was his distinctive and im- 
mortalizing quality. He had no brains to 
waste in secondary considerations. He flung 
his armies across Europe straight at their mark, 
there never were such marches before; he 
fought to win; when he struck, he struck with 
all his might. And what he wanted, he wanted 
simply and completely, and got—if he could. 

“There lies his fascination.” 


Far more significant, in Wells’ judg- 
ment, than the adventure of Napoleon is 
the rise of modern Socialism. There can be 
few people, he thinks, who fail to realize the 
provisional nature and the dangerous in- 
stability of our present political and eco- 
nomic system, and still fewer who believe 
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with the doctrinaire individualists that 
profit-hunting ‘‘go as you please’ will guide 
mankind to any haven of prosperity and 
happiness. “Great rearrangements are nec- 
essary, and a systematic legal subordina- 
tion of personal self-seeking to the public 
good.”’ 

But to say this is not necessarily to in- 
dorse the existing Socialist movement. Mr. 
Wells repudiates the Bolshevism of Lenin, 
and he accepts Marx only with important 
reservations. 


“It is true that Karl Marx had a conception 
of a solidarity of interests between the workers 
in all the industrialized countries, but there is 
little or no suggestion in Marxist Socialism of 
the logical corollary of this, the establishment 
of a democratic world federal government 
(with national or provincial ‘state’ govern- 
ments) asa natural consequence of his pro- 
jected social revolution. At most that is a 
vague aspiration. But if there is any logic 
about the Marxist, it should be his declared 
political end for which he should work without 
ceasing. Put to the test of the war of 1914, the 
Socialists of almost all the European countries 


‘showed that their class-conscious international- 


ism was veneered very thinly indeed over their 
patriotic feelings, and had to no degree replaced 
them. Everywhere during the German war 
Socialists denounced that war as made by 
capitalist governments, but it produces little or 
no permanent effect to denounce a government 
or a world system unless you have a working 
idea of a better government and-a better 
system to-replace it. 

“We state these things here because they are 
facts, and a living and necessary part of a con-- 
temporary survey of human history. It is not 
our task either to advocate or controvert 
Socialism. But it is in our picture to note that 
political and social life are, and must remain, 
chaotic and disastrous without the develop- 
ment of some such constructive scheme as 
Socialism sketches, and to point out clearly how 
far away the world is at present from any such 
scheme. An enormous amount of intellectual 
toil and discussion and education and many— 
whether decades or centuries, no man can tell— 
must intervene before a new order, planned as 
ships and railways are planned, runs, as the 
cables and the postal deliveries run, over the 
whole surface of the earth. And until such a 
new order draws mankind together with its net, 
human life must become more and more casual, 
dangerous, miserable, anxious, and disastrous 


. because of the continually more powerful and 


destructive war methods the continuing me- 
chanical revolution produces.” 
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A RISING LUMINARY OF INDUSTRY AND HIS 
VAST ORBIT 


HE name Raskob does not seem to 
suggest romance. Yet John J. Ras-: 


kob, of Wilmington, Delaware, who, 
a few years ago, was a stenographer in the 
du Pont employ, is to-day recognized as 
one of the organizing geniuses of this coun- 
try and is by way of being the most impor- 
tant asset of the largest corporation in the 
world. He is not the successor of Harri- 
man, or of Morgan, or of Hill, or of any of 
those departed giants who consolidated 
and built along their own particular lines. 
He is in process of being the founder of a 
new dynasty. He has effected the greatest 
combination of interests, potentially and 
actually, on industria! record—greater than 
the Steel Corporation or than that loosely 
connected series of interests known as the 
Standard Oil group. 

Unlike these consolidations or struc- 
tures, however, this new combination 
manufactures and sells many hundred dif- 
ferent finished products in practically every 
part of the world and under dozens of cor- 
porate names. It will mine nitrate out of 
its own mines in Chile under one name and, 
in the next town, sell to the inhabitants 
automobiles or tractors or lighting plants 
for their homes, or paint for their houses, 
or celluloid collars, imitation ivory mani- 
cure sets, artificial silk stockings or shirts 
or artificial leather. 

Raskob does not own nor is he even the 
official manager or director of these vast 
enterprizes. Samuel Crowther describes 
him, in the World's Work, as simply a man 
with an extraordinarily keen business sense, 
a vivid but not at all fantastic imagination 
and a power to translate imagination into 
figures and then to convince others that 
the dream can be made to come true. Per- 
sonally, we are told, he has less money than 
any of the group with which he is identified 
and he holds, from a titular standpoint, 
the executive offices of least consequence. 
Among them is the vice-presidency of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company. 
Pierre S. du Pont is chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Raskob, prior to 
1915, was a private secretary to Pierre 


S. du Pont. 


It is said that the du Ponts, who made 
nearly half the total amount of explosives 
used by the Allies during the war, including 
one hundred and thirty different kinds of 
powders to meet various foreign and do- 
mestic specifications, were dissuaded by 
John J. Raskob from trying to make a 
The aver- 


“killing” out of their war work. 
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A NEW CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


John J. Raskob is credited with being the moving 
spirit in the formation of perhaps the greatest in- 
dustrial combination in history. 
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age price for powder sold to the United 
States and to foreign governments during 
the four critical years of the war was only 
6% per cent higher than the prewar price, 
while the contracts with the United States 
for 1917 and 1918 were respectively 10 per 
cent and 15 per cent lower than the prices 
before the war. 

It was only five years ago that the busi- 
ness-life story of John J. Raskob began to 
assume epic proportions. He, at that 
time, saw that the greatest possible expan- 
sion of the du Pont interests along strict 
lines of chemistry would not be sufficient 
to absorb all of the financial power being 
generated by them, in spite of the fact that 
their special investigators and a committee 
of the directorate were daily examining 
new fields to enter. He saw that eventu- 
ally they would either have to dispose of 
their earnings through immense dividends 
or reinvest them in outside securities. 
Neither alternative was attractive. 

Raskob, we read, studied the industry 
of the country to discover if there was some 


large company that had great possibilities, 


an able management, a business that could 
use some of the products of the du Pont 
Company, but, more important than all, 
could be made valuable by the addition of 
the du Pont financial and research power. 
He thought that he had found that com- 
pany in the General Motors Corporation 
and he persuaded the du Ponts quietly to 
buy up some of its stock. General Mo- 
tors was then distinctly a lame duck and 
its stock was regarded more as a specula- 
tion than as an investment. The auto- 
mobile trade was then highly speculative. 
And it was no easy matter to convince 
such a wholly conservative management 
that anything good could come out of what 
seemed to be betting upon a flip of a coin. 
But “Raskob was not trusting toluck. He 
knew that the motor industry was not 
ephemeral, that it would, of course, have 
its ups and downs, its booms and its reces- 
sions, but that transportation was always 
a fairly safe bet—that the farmers not only 
had to have motor cars, but also tractors, 
and that the motor truck was an absolute 
essential in business. . . Presenting all of 
these and many other arguments, Raskob 
prevailed upon his fellow du Pont direc- 
tors, both for the company and as individ- 


uals, cautiously to work their way into this 
new combination 

The company bought more and more 
plants, they went heavily into tractors and 
lighting plants, into accessories. and one of 
these days they will go into tires They 
bought existing companies and expanded 
them, and they enlarged their former 
plants, the aim being to make everything 
that enteis into the automobile, and every- 
thing that can absorb by-products of ma- 
chine capacity, but not to go into the raw 
material field What they need most of is 
steel, and, with the world to choose from, 
one is in normal times, given the money, 
always able to buy steel They have in- 
creased their common stock to 20,000,000 
shares of stock of no par value, which at 
the time of writing is worth $540,000,000, 
as against a market value of the stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation of 
somewhat less than half a billion. 

The General Motors Company is turn- 
ing out cars at the rate of about half a 
million a year and is doing a business of 
around a billion dollars a year. The du 
Ponts do a gross business of about two 
hundred million under the new peace time 
arrangement.’ This gives to the combina- 
tion larger annual sales than that of the 
Steel Corporation which has hitherto done 
the largest business in the world. 

Raskob and his associates are the con- 
trolling managers, not owners in fee, of 
these interests and as such have discovered 
some facts that already are exerting a 
powerful new influence in industry. One 
of their fundamental principles is to give 
every man in the organization a chance to 
buy stock and then adding out of the 
profits of the companies to the stock that 
he buys. ‘We,’’ says the new Napoleon 
of industry, ‘‘calculate that any man 
working for twenty to thirty years will 
thus have a fund on which he can retire 
and live not merely comfortably but very 
well indeed. Making a fair average wage 
he should have in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000 at the time he needs it—and that is a 
deal more than most people have in their 
old age even if they have been earning 
large salaries.” It, of course 1s too early 
to determine just how this idea as applied 
to such a vast combination of interests 
will work out, but it promises to succeed. 














ONSTANTINE has lived modestly 

but not at all quietly in a Swiss hotel 

ever since that June day on which he 
quitted the throne of Greece. He insists 
that he never abdicated. His partizans 
give him the title he claims. He looks the 
part—the whole foreign press agrees in 
this. Constantine weighed, it seems, some 
two hundred and thirty pounds when he 
quitted his palace for an inn and he has not 
lost flesh. He does not look stout at all, 
being spared that humiliation by his un- 
usual height of six feét six. Not long be- 
fore his flight he had to be operated upon 
for a sinus in his back and he was thought 
to be wasting away, but now his health is 
vigorous, reports the Journal de Genéve. 
The hair on the summit of his great long 
head has been pretty much worn away but 


A KING IN EXILE 


CONSTANTINE: THE GREEK KING WHO MEANS 
TO COME BACK 
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the wings at each side are dark, well 
groomed and, like the curling mustach, 
they retain their pigment. The brows are 
bushy over the flashing eyes and the nos- 
trils of the long broad nose quiver when he 
explodes into speech just as they did in 
those old days at Athens. The chin has 
lost much of its heaviness and the cheeks 
are less pale. Constantine still strokes 
that mustach nervously with his fine long 
hand. He bursts as of yore into that con- 
tagious laughter. His manners have all 
their old breeziness. If he has fits of tem- 
per, they are gone in a moment. He ex- 
pands, says freely what is in his mind, 
dines with friends he trusts and likes, keeps 
up his interest in sport and the arts and 
welcomes pilgrims from political Greece or 
answers with care the innumerable letters 




















CONSTANT TO “ TINO” 


When he had to leave the land of which he was King, Constantine insisted that he must go on a Greek ship. 
With him went Queen Sophie, who is now so worried about her son, the present King Alexander, left behind in 
Athens. With Constantine went also the Princes Georgios and Paulos and the Princesses Helene and Irene, to 
make their homes in a Swiss hotel. King Alexander, left behind, is sick now from a monkey bite and Constantine 


and his family are worried. 
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from his followers all over the world. His 
business in life is to recover his throne and 
he is always, as the phrase is, ‘‘on the job.”’ 
He uses that very phrase now and then in 
talking with his American friends, who are 
many. 

With him into exile went that Queen 
Sophie who is accused in the French press 
of excessive devotion to the fortunes of her 
fugitive brother, now living in Holland as 
a wood chopper, according to newspaper 
reports. There never was any truth in 
the tale that Queen Sophie stabbed Con- 
stantine in the chest with a dagger during 
one of their heated discussions and that 
his long illness some years ago was a re- 
sult. The London Telegraph supplies this 
information. It contradicts likewise a 
general impression that Constantine drinks 
so heavily that he could be seen staggering 
about the lovely villa he once inhabited not 
far from Athens—a villa that later burned 
down—in a state of hopeless intoxication. 
No less false is the insinuation that he neg- 
lected his wife and children for French 


actresses. 
While the Venizelists disparage Con- 
stantine as possessed of many showy but 


few if any solid facilities, the Atlantis and 
the Nomotages, of New York City, to say 
nothing of Greek organs much _ nearer 
Athens, dwell upon the simplicity of his 
nature. His first love is Greece, affirms 
his intimate personal friend, Paxton Hib- 
ben, of the. Order of St. Stanislas, who 
notes* that when the youngest child of 
Constantine was born, he made the army 
and navy of his kingdom her godfathers. 
That created a relationship between the 
real father and the godfather which is ex- 
pressed in the native word koumbaros. 
Constantine sustains accordingly to every 
soldier and sailor in the Greek army a 
mystical affinity consecrated by the church. 
He thinks of himself as a soldier and his 
character has the militarist stamp upon it 
in a majestic style. He is, to his American 
friend, the personification of majesty ‘‘on 
occasions of ceremony, in full dress, with 
blue and white plumes on his head and 
marshal’s baton in his hand.”’ Constan- 
tine is quite at home in the tongue of 
Greece—an unusual thing for a member of 


*Constantine I and the Greek People. 
Hibben. 


By Paxton 
New York: The Century Company. 
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his dynasty—and he can use the vernacu- 
lar as readily as he assumes the more clas- 
sical speech affected by Venizelos, with 
whom his interviews have been stormy. 
The moods of Constantine are stormy. 
His is a tempestuous nature, altho he in- 
sists that he is really cold-blooded. He 
boasts that he does not let sentiment run 
away with his clear judgment. Yet his 
voice in dispute rises to a shout and he 
strikes the table with his fist so mightily 
that the bottles jump or he flings his whole 
great body forward as if to say something 
startling. | He can recover a hold upon 
himself even in such passionate moments 
and draw himself in like a turtle, but the 
lips work and the teeth click. He has a 
gift for what is called in cinematographic 
art “‘registering.”” He can “‘register’’ fury, 
sweetness, smiles, grimness, hate and love 
one after another swiftly, without affecta- 
tion and without absurdity. No wonder 
the European dailies refer to him as an 
artist-king. Paxton Hibben will have it 
that his friend is absolutely frank and 
do not,’’ Constantine 
told him, “‘let myself be influenced by any 
sympathies, antipathies or other feelings.” 
He is brusque only in manner. His is “‘the 
scrupulous patience of the impatient man.” 
His greatest asset is ‘‘that sense of humor 
for which he is remarkable” and his “‘cheer- 
ful confidence’’ in the eventual success of 
his plans. Venizelos charges him with 
stepping down from his throne to lead a 
political party; but no one denies that he 
leads a party with vigor, versatility and 
skill. He has capitalized the fact that the 
Greek people adore him as the successful 
leader of their army in the Balkan war. 
He held midnight conferences in his study 
to overthrow his Prime Minister or he sent 
his brothers, Princes Nicholas and Andrew, 
to Petrograd or London on mysterious 
missions. He never grasped the theory of 
parliamentary government altho he is a 
cousin of King George of England. But 
his mother was a Russian and his brothers 
married French and Russian princesses. 
Another brother married a British princess. 
Those French enemies of Constantine 
who insist that he received a thoroly Ger- 
man education are said, on the authority 
of his former secretary, Major George M. 
Melas, to be altogether mistaken. ‘‘After 
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he passed through the military school at 
Athens the Crown Prince Constantine did, 
it is true, go to Berlin to complete his train- 
ing at the war academy.”’ Berlin was 
thought then to have a monopoly of strat- 
egy and tactics. Constantine was not in- 
fluenced by German ideas in his youth. 
It happened that he did not perfect him- 
self in the French language until he had 
passed the age of thirty and that told 
against him in Paris. Constantine him- 
self denies that he cherishes animosity 
against France. He was tactless enough 
to make a speech before the great war 
which seemed to ascribe Greek successes 
in the Balkans to German military meth- 
ods. Constantine insisted later that these 
words had been put into his mouth by 
Emperor William and they could not be 
repudiated at the moment because he was 
a guest at Potsdam. The episode spoiled 
Constantine's visit to Paris and lost him a 
ceremonial reception there. He had to go 
to the French capital incognito, leave the 
railway station by a side door and steal 
into his hotel by the back entrance. The 
press agents of the Wilhelmstrasse, he com- 
plained, had played him a scurvy trick. 
Another theory of Constantine makes 
him a victim of his Queen’s love for Ger- 
many and all things German. It is hinted 
that Sophie isolated her husband in his 
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villa outside Athens in order to insure his 
subservience to the designs of her brother 
at Potsdam. All this is denied by Major 
Melas, who suspects that the relations of 
Queen Sophie and Emperor William were 
severely strained just before the war. 
They had quarreled over religion. So 
deeply incensed, we read, was the Queen 
with the war lord at Berlin that she once 
reprimanded a lady-in-waiting for wasting 
her time on such “a dirty language” as 
German. Queen Sophie's dislike of Ger- 
man was accentuated by a sudden hatred 
for the French language as well. She 
would say, reports Major Melas, that there 
was not in existence a French book worth 
reading. She would not allow her children 
to be taught the language, not actually 
forbidding the lessons but cutting them 
down so much that the tutor complained 
to Constantine. ‘‘Well,’’ replied Constan- 
tine, “I did not learn how to speak French 
really until I was thirty-seven and then I 
needed but a few weeks in Paris. It will 
be the same with my children.”” Constan- 
tine thought his wife a trifle too strict in 
educating these children. They seemed 
to cherish little affection for her. To this 
day Queen Sophie refers to her son, the 
King in Athens, as “Prince Alexander.” 
She will not admit that he is King in fact, 
nor will Constantine. 





A PIONEER WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


HETHER or not she be elected 

Secretary of State for New York, 

the nomination and candidacy of 
Harriet May Mills for that office is a 
pioneer event in politics, as she is the first 
of her sex to run for a State office in New 
York on either a Democratic or a Republi- 
can ticket. Truly the old order of politics 
has been changed by the Emancipatory 
Act of Tennessee, and with the change has 
come the recurrence of struggle. The 
fight for equal suffrage is over, the fight of 
women in politics has begun. 

Miss Mills is said by a biographer in the 
New York Evening Post to realize poig- 
nantly that the suffrage victory does not 
bring with it a grounding of arms. ‘The 


biggest fight is ahead of us,"’ she announces 
challengingly, ‘‘the fight for justice, equal- 
ity and fair play. We have got our weapons 
at last, that is all, and women are better 
equipped. It is not a fight against men, 
but against evil conditions, which men and 
women are going to wage together. 
Democratic organs, in championing her 
election, maintain that there could not 
have been a more logical choice for the 
office. The exhaustive and thoro training 
of a suffragist who has worked in the 
ranks for over twenty-five years is not to 
be discounted. The Mills family for 
generations have been farming people. 
Harriet May was educated in the public 
schools and as a ‘“‘co-ed"” at Cornell Uni- 
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versity, where she 
graduated in 1879, in 
the course in Litera- 
ture. She taught at 
Kebel School in Syra- 
cuse after leaving col- 
lege and then traveled 
in Europe. Later she 
taught Latin at the 
Winsor School in Bos- 
ton, where she heard 
the call-to social service 
and abandoned peda- 
gogy, at the instance 
of Lucy Stone, for the 
wider and more stub- 
born field of getting 
the vote for women. 
As a matter of ac- 
curacy, it was at the 
home of Susan B. 
Anthony, in Rochester, 
that Miss Mills joined 
the suffrage ranks, in 
which she has battled 
continuously for the 
cause in every kind of 
weather and some- 
times under melodra- 


matic conditions. She 
says: 
“In the early days 


they used to drive me by 

buggy or wagon from town to town. I re- 
member one winter in Washington County 
when the thermometer was twenty-five degrees 
below zero and I drove fifteen miles a day with 
the sun shining on the snow and warm soap- 
stones at my feet. And the canned oysters I 
have consumed—scalloped oysters were the 
greatest delicacy they could offer me until 
I was sick of them—and the cake, always 
three and four kinds of cake! (This was long 
before the war.) And it was not only hospitality 
the people gave me—they were always willing 
to help in any way they could, even to carry- 
ing around petitions in the snow. There was 
one woman I remember especially in Franklin 
County in the Adirondacks. Her house was 
right in the woods and deer used tc come down 
for water to the pond in front of it. But she 
was the superintendent of the Sunday School, 
the president of the W. C. T. U., and head of 
the missionary society. Her husband was a 
lumberman, who was afterward killed, and 
she made all the clothes for her four chil- 
dren. And when I came she got up a suffrage 
meeting,” 
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A WOMAN OF HIGH POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


Miss Harriet May Mills would never ‘‘seek any office,”’ but the New York Secre- 
taryship of State may be thrust upon her, the Democratic vote permitting. 


Significance, as well as interest, punctu- 
ates the statement that the feminine quality 
of this political aspirant has not been les- 
sened by her arduous campaigning. She is 
‘just as attractive and charming a woman 
as she is a capable worker,” and, being so, 
she is “‘proof of much which has heretofore 
gone unproved for want of political op- 
portunity.” 

While Miss Mills cannot understand 
how a person can be so attached to any 
party as to advocate its principles “right 
or wrong,” she is a very pronounced Demo- 
crat. She believes in anything that will 
help the people to get comfortable homes 
and decent food. She is strongly in favor 
of the budget plan in both State and 
National Government. She would never 
“seek any office on earth,”’ but, once elected 
she would do her share ‘‘in the interest of 
all women” and ‘‘to serve my country.” 


The duties of the Secretary of State are 
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centered in three bureaus: the automobile 
bureau, which keeps track of all auto- 
mobiles in the State, issues licenses, regis- 
ters owners, chauffeurs, operators, etc.; 
the corporation bureau, through which all 
firms. or persons so desiring are incor- 
porated and all corporations in the State 
kept track of, and the election bureau, 
through which all election returns pass and 
where the expenses of candidates are filed. 

Mary Garret Hay, who has worked 
with Harriet May Mills since 1893 and 
who, altho a Republican, will scratch her 
ticket to vote for Miss Mills, put a few 
vital touches on the duties of the Secretary 
of State, in anticipation of her election. 
As Secretary of State, she said, Miss 
Mills will act as custodian of the State 
archives and of the State seal; she will have 
charge of the publication and preservation 
of the laws; will countersign the proclama- 
tions and commissions issued by the Gov- 
ernor and keep a record of them; will issue 
certificates of incorporation to companies 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
and will discharge other miscellaneous 
duties of a similar character. For a woman 
who has had long experience in an executive 
capacity, who is accustomed to running an 


organization systematically, to seeing that 
suffrage data of all kinds, argumentative, 
legislative, and historical are properly pre- 
served, who is used to dealing with all 
kinds of people tactfully and courteously, 
and who has learned a business-like quick- 
ness and the value of accuracy, the position 
of Secretary of State holds no terrors. 
In fact, she optimistically concludes, Miss 
Mills might easily hold an office requiring 
more creative thought, and more pushing 
power. After the exigencies of the suffrage 
struggle, “‘she will find this office very 
peaceful and its duties far from exacting.” 

Miss Mills was a delegate-at-large to the 
National Convention at San Francisco and, 
outside of her native State, has spoken in 
campaigns in California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and New Jersey, often 
with Susan B. Anthony, Anna Howard 
Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt. She was 
one of the organizers and the first secretary 
of the Syracuse Browning Club; was 
president of the Cornell Women’s Associa- 
tion and is now president of the Onondaga 
Women’s Democratic Club. She has never 
enjoyed an eight-hour day, and she does 
not consider her nomination as a personal 
tribute so much as a tribute to all women. 





BENEDICT XV: THE MOST INFLUENTIAL POPE 
SINCE THE REFORMATION 


HE sovereign pontiff who in less 

than six years has made the Vatican 

the most powerful court in Europe is 
described in the London Mail as a “‘little 
sallow, stooping, bespectacled figure,’’ not 
bowed down by any weight of years— 
Benedict XV is young as Popes go—but 
drooping, sorrowful, solitary. All the 
journalists of Europe who have seen him 
recently dwell upon the contrast between 
his sprightly attitude when he was Bishop 
of Bologna and the melancholy in which 
his soul now seems steeped. In those old 
days at Bologna the man was cheerful, 
smiling, ready with gestures in the viva- 
cious Italian way, notes the Action of Paris; 
but now the attitude is usually reserved, the 
words are few, the expression of the coun- 
tenance is serious, the eyelids droop 
heavily. The rapid, nervous walk has 


grown deliberate. The flesh—and the Pope 
was never plump—has wasted, the hair has 
become quite gray. The voice, which was 
always, next to his manner, the man’s 
supreme charm, seems richer, more flex- 
ible, more responsive than ever to each 
shade of meaning as his countenance 
relapses into passivity. One reads in the 
French press that his Holiness has the 
most expressive voice in Europe, the most 
gracious gravity and an innocence of ex- 
pression when his face is in repose that can 
scarcely be reconciled with his fame as the 
greatest living master of the art of diplo- 
macy. 

Descriptions of his daily routine, as set 
forth in the London newspaper, emphasize 
the fact of the Pope's loneliness. He 
seldom goes to bed until midnight, and he 
has been toiling then for five hours—ever 
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THE ONLY LIVING DIPLOMATIST WHO SHOWS GENIUS IN HIS RESULTS 
Benedict XV found the pontifical establishment for the conduct of international relations at the lowest efficiency 
in all its history and he has raised it to an importance which, in the opinion of the Paris Gaulois, recalls the great 
days when the Popes exercized a universal dominion, 





HABITS OF BENEDICT XV 


since he ate the frugal supper in a little 
room all alone. He may have had a very 
quiet afternoon, the monotony of it 
broken by an hour’s walk in the gardens, or 
perhaps by a carriage ride—the only open 
air exercize he usually gets. It is the 
period of relaxation, of recreation. He 
seems able then and only then to dismiss 
from his mind the anxieties of the pontifi- 
cate, to listen to the anecdotes or stories of 
which he is fond and to talk with men who 
have visited strange lands and fished in dis- 
tant rivers. Conversation can scarcely be 
said to take place on such occasions, for the 
Pope is by natural propensity a listener and 
by temperament shy. He is said to be over- 
come occasionally by ‘‘stage fright.” 

Altho the Pope is seldom in bed before 
midnight, he is up and dressed every morn- 
ing at five o'clock, and yet he will not 
begin his daily mass for an hour. He 
spends the.interval in prayer and in reading 
either the Scriptures or one of the fathers— 
always.in Latin. He celebrates his own 
mass in. the strictest privacy altho he will 
assist at another mass very soon, kneeling 
humbly as if he were an altar boy.. This 


brings.the Pope along to eight o'clock, when 


a cup of black coffee, quite hot, is served. 
There may be fruit on the tray, or a dry 
biscuit, but the Pope does not often con- 
sume anything for his breakfast but this 
cup of coffee. He is served by a valet, an 
elderly man who has been. with: him for 
years and who is as reserved, as solitary 
and as self-effacing as his master. 

For a period of five hours, extending to 
one o'clock in the afternoon, the Pope is 
working. He may have an enormous mass 
of correspondence on his desk. He may 
have a series of important audiences with 
prelates or pilgrims from all over the world. 
He may have a plan to announce, a cere- 
mony to conduct in St. Peter's, a consulta- 
tion with reference to some critical appoint- 
ment. These details are always according 
to schedule and the arrangements must be 
made quite in advance. The only mania 
the Pope has, we read in the Giornale of 
Rome, is for thoroness. For instance he is 
keen on the subject of his letters. If he can 
not read them all—and sometimes hun- 
dreds arrive in the course of a single day— 
they must become the subject of a memo- 
randum or series of annotations. The Pope 
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runs his eye over the jottings on the sheets 
of paper and if the entries are not satisfac- 
tory he directs that every letter be brought 
to him instantly. He will read every one of 
the letters after that for days until the 
physical impossibility of attending to so 
many correspondents obliges him to fall 
back upon the secretarial force. 

The Pope has the same anxiety to scru- 
tinize documents upon which he makes 
notes in a firm and small hand which does 
not betray his sixty-five years in the least. 
He displays this anxiety, the Roman daily 
says, in dealing with individuals. He will 
make no appointment to even an incon- 
spicuous post until he is supplied with 
enough biographical data about each indi- 
vidual candidate to fill a small book. He has 
an uncanny sense about such things. Ifa 
fact or a paper be missing he realizes it at 
once and the whole affair has to go over 
until the deficiency is made good. The 
same eagerness for detail is revealed dis- 
concertingly when audiences are granted to 
petitioners of one kind and another. The 
Pope listens with downcast eyes in total 
silence until his visitor has told his tale. 
Then that quiet voice asks a question, 
searching, sometimes embarrassing, for it 
goes to the heart of the subject and is 
never easy to answer without a long ex- 
planation, to which the Pope listens with 
the same patience as before. 

Having put in some hours after this 
fashion, the Pope sits down all alone to a 
dinner in which the principal items seldom 
vary—wine, bread, fruit, olives, macaroni, 
cheese, thick gravy. Once in a while there 
may be an omelet or perhaps a lump of 
stewed meat. A few years ago an innovator 
thought the Pope ought to hear a little 
music at his dinner and the notes of an 
orchestra reached his ears from an adjoin- 
ing gallery. His Holiness was greatly 
shocked by the liveliness of the airs, which 
did not seem to him to fit in with the 
heaviness of the times. This experiment, 
like that of tempting him with an English 
dinner of roast beef and potatoes, topped 
off with pudding, ended disastrously. 
There are no innovations now, report the 
Roman dailies, and they add that the Pope 
sticks to the traditional etiquet of solitude 
when he dines. He always eats alone, 
reports the London Mail, ‘‘day after day, 
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week after week, month after month, year 
after year.’’ There are days also on which 
the Pope adheres to a rule of silence and for 
twenty-four hours he will not say a word 
except when he is at mass. There are also 
days consecrated to the observances of the 
faith and the Pope dispenses with food 
during the entire twenty-four hour period. 
He takes a short nap every day when he 
has finished his dinner. 

Like all men who are endowed with a 
naturally charming personality, we learn 
from the Tribuna, the Pope is obstinate. 
It is quite impossible, we read, to make 
him swerve by a hair from any course he 
has mapped out for himself; but the trait 
is not at all obvious because the Pope can 
easily adjust himself to the temporary cir- 
cumstances of any difficulty or dilemma. 
He is, on the whole, too, a pessimist on the 
subject of this world. Just as his chin ex- 
presses determination of character, his eye, 
with its unusually lofty brow, denotes the 
pensive and almost subdued nature which 
shrinks from all self revelation, a spirit at 
the opposite pole from that of Saint 
Augustine, who is, for all that, a favorite 
author with Pope Benedict, who reads the 
great bishop’s ‘‘City of God”’ through every 
year and is fond of quoting it. The Pope's 
favorite text is said to be a sentence from 
the Lord’s prayer, altho what the sentence 
is does not appear; but in the Old Testa- 
ment his devotional reading reflects his 
melancholy moods through the medium of 
such books as Ecclesiastes and Jeremiah. 
To Pope Benedict this world is a vale of 
tears. He has expressed the idea himself 
by saying that on earth we are in exile from 
our native land, which is heaven. 

Pope Benedict gives little encourage- 
ment to those who seek his advice regard- 
ing a “‘vocation.’”’ He tries to keep young 
people from becoming priests or nuns. He 
is fond of edifying the faithful with ac- 
counts of virtuous wives and mothers who 
led lives of such saintliness that it was pos- 
sible for them to work miracles, and from 
these tales, ‘set forth in a narrative often 
animated, the Pope infers that the sanctu- 
ary and the cloister are not necessarily the 
refuge of those who would obey the divine 
command to be perfect. Another theory 
of his is that there have been many more 
saints in the world than people have any 
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idea of, and for this reason he has encour- 
aged beatifications and canonizations when 
the evidence in the case was convincing. 
Sometimes he has had to encounter a little 
Opposition on such points from theologians 
wedded to tradition. His Holiness is a firm 
believer also in the power of prayer over 
sickness. An office of supreme importance 
in the church, he insists likewise, is that of 
the preacher who is at the same time a 
missionary. Such are the peculiarly re- 
ligious interests which are found to con- 
cern the Pope, reports the Tribuna, when- 
ever he emerges from his solitude, his 
shyness and his silence to address himself 
directly to the faithful. 

The genius of the Pope is diplomatic, and 
in that field has been achieved the supreme 
triumph of this pontificate. His methods 
are those of that Cardinal Rampolla who so 
narrowly escaped election to the pontifical 
throne some sixteen years ago, and the 
Pope’s ideal in ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship, the Débats says, is Leo XIII. The 
means seem best summed up as a union of 


- organization with information, the infor- 


mation being wonderfully comprehensive 
and accurate. The Vatican seems at this 
moment the greatest center of news and 
ideas in all that relates to international 
affairs, and its diplomatic establishment is 
the best equipped and—this fact is not so 
well known—the most extensive in the 
world. His Holiness takes a direct personal 
interest in its administration, being always 
in touch with the cardinal secretary of 
state. The diplomatic receptions at the 
Vatican are the most splendid in Europe 
and in the opinion of many newspapers 
abroad the most important. No nuncio 
leaves for his post without a final audience 
with Pope Benedict and no nuncio returns 
without reporting directly to him. The 
Vatican policy is not only determined by 
the sovereign pontiff, but administered by 
him with such careful attention to detail 
that, if we are to believe the Italian press, 
the staff of the secretariat of state is little 
more than a clerical force. As for the 
envoys of the Vatican in the different 
capitals, they are held to rigid standards of 
efficiency and the elimination of the unfit 
is stringent. The revival of the Vatican as 
a great power in diplomacy is the personal 
achievement of Benedict XV. 
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“ Joseph, can 
you see 
takin’ it? 
ain’t in me to 
horn in for no 
rake-off on one 
Lord's 
miracles." 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


ee gs Illustrated by CHASE EMERSON 


This strong dramatic story stands well at the top of the list of the best short stories of the year, as 
kept by the O. Henry Memorial Committee, instituted by the Society of Arts and Science to award 
prizes to the two best stories each year published in American periodicals by American authors. We 
reprint the story, with the illustrations by special permission of the RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 


T nine o'clock this morning Sheriff 
A Crumpett entered our New England 
town post-office for his mail. From 
his box he extracted his monthly Grand Army 
paper and a letter in a long yellow envelope. 
This envelope bore the return-stamp of a 
prominent Boston lumber-company. The old 
man crossed the lobby to the writing-shelf 
under the Western Union clock, hooked black- 
rimmed glasses on a big nose and tore a gener- 
ous inch from the end of the envelope. 

The first inclosure which met his eyes was a 
check. It was heavy and pink and crisp, and 
was attached to the single sheet of letter-paper 
with a clip. Impressed into the fabric of the 
safety-paper were the indelible figures of a pro- 
tector: Not Over Five Thousand ($5000) Dollars. 

The sheriff read the name of the person to 
whom it was payable and gulped. His gnarled 
old hand trembled with excitement as he 
glanced over the clipped letter and then went 
through it again. 

November 10, 1919. 
My DEAR SHERIFF: 


Enclosed please find my personal check for five 
thousand dollars. It is made out to Mrs. McBride. 


Never having known the lady personally, and be- 
cause you have evidently represented her with the 
authorities, I am sending it to you for proper de- 
livery. I feel, from your enthusiastic account of 
her recent experience, that it will give you pleasure 
to present it to her. 

Under the circumstances I do not begrudge the 
money. When first advised of Ruggam's escape, 
it was hot-headed impulse which prompted me to 
offer a reward so large. The old clan-blood of the 
Wileys must have made me murder-mad that 
Ruggam should regain his freedom permanently 
after the hellish thing he did to my brother. The 
newspapers heard of it, and then I could not 
retract. 

That, however, is a thing of the past. I always 
did detest a welcher, and if this money is going to 
a woman to whom it will be manna from heaven, 
—to use your words,—I am satisfied. Convey 
to her my personal congratulations, gratitude and 
best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
C. V. D. Wirey. 

“Good old Chris!’ muttered the Sheriff. 
“‘He’s rich because he’s white.”’ He thrust 
both check and letter back into the long enve- 
lope and headed for the office of our local daily 
paper at a smart pace. 

The earning of five thousand dollars reward- 
money by Cora McBride made an epochal 
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news-item, and in that night’s paper we head- 
lined it accordingly—not omitting proper 
mention of the Sheriff and giving him credit. 

Having so started the announcement per- 
meating through the community, the old man 
employed the office phone and called the local 
livery-stable. He ordered a rig in which he 
might drive at once to the McBride house in 
the northern part of town. 

“But half that money ought to be yourn!” 
protested the proprietor of the stable as the 
Sheriff helped him ‘‘gear up the horse” a few 
minutes later. 

“Under the circumstances, Joseph, can you 
see me takin’ it? No; it ain’t in me to horn 
in for no rake-off on one o’ the Lord’s miracles,” 

The old man climbed into the sleigh, took 
the reins from the liveryman and started the 
horse from the livery yard. 

Two weeks ago—on Monday, the twenty- 
seventh of the past October—the telephone- 


bell rang sharply in our newspaper-office a few - 


moments before the paper went to press. Now, 
the telephone-bell often rings in our newspaper- 
office a few moments before going to press. 
The confusion on this particular Monday after- 
noon, however, resulted from Albany calling on 
the long-distance. Albany—meaning the near- 
est office of the international press-association 
oi which our paper is a member—called just so, 
out of a clear sky, on the day McKinley was 
assassinated, on the day the Titanic foundered 
and on the day Austria declared war on Serbia. 


HE connection was made, and over the 
wire came the voice of young Stewart, 
crisp as lettuce. 

“Special dispatch .... Wyndgate, 
mont, Octaber 27th Ready?” 

The editor of our paper answered in the 
affirmative. The rest of us grouped anxiously 
around his chair. Stewart proceeded. 

‘‘Hapwell Ruggam, serving a life-sentence 
for the murder of Deputy Sheriff Martin Wiley 
at a Lost Nation kitchen-dance two years ago, 
killed Jacob Lambwell, his guard, and escaped 
from prison at noon today. 

“‘ *Ruggam had been given some repair work 
to do near the outer prison-gate. It was opened 
to admit a tradesman’s automobile. As Guard 
Lambwell turned to close the gate, Ruggam 
felled him with his shovel. He escaped to the 
adjacent railroad-yards, stole a corduroy coat 
and pair of blue overalls hanging in a switch- 
man’s shanty and caught the twelve-forty 
freight up Green River.’ ”’ 

Stewart had paused. The editor scribbled 
frantically. Ina few words aside he explained 
to us what Stewart was sending. Then he 
ordered the latter to proceed. 

“Freight Number Eight was stopped by 
telegraph near Norwall. The fugitive, assum- 


Ver- 
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ing correctly that it was slowing down for 
search, was seen by a brakeman fleeing across 
a pasture between the tracks and the eastern 
edge of Haystack Mountain. Several posses 
have already started after him, and sheriffs 
are being notified. 

‘“'Christopher Wiley, lumber magnate and 
brother of Ruggam’s former victim, on being 
told of the escape, has offered a reward of five 
thousand dollars for Ruggam’s capture, dead 
or alive. Guard Lambwell was removed to a 
hospital, where he died at one-thirty’. ... 
All right?” 


HE connection was broken, and the editor 

removed the headpiece. He began giving 
orders. We were twenty minutes behind 
usual time with the papers, but we made all 
the trains. 

When the big Duplex was grinding out 
newsprint with a roar that shook the building, 
the boys and girls gathered around to discuss 
the thing which had happened. 

The Higgins boy, saucer-eyed over the ex- 
perience of being ‘‘on the inside” during the 
handling of the first sizable news-story since 
he had become our local reporter, voiced the 


interrogation on the faces of other office new- 


comers. 

“Ruggam,”’ the editor explained, “‘is a poor 
unfortunate who should have been sent to an 
asylum instead of the penitentiary. He killed 
Mart Wiley, a deputy sheriff, at a Lost Nation 
kitchen-dance two years ago.” 

“‘Where’s the Lost Nation?” 

“It’s a term applied to most of the town of 
Partridgeville in the northern part of the 
county—an inaccessible district back in the 
mountains peopled with gone-to-seed stock 
and half-civilized illiterates who only get into 
the news when they load up with squirrel 
whisky and start a program of progressive 
hell. Ruggam was the local blacksmith.” 

“‘What’s a kitchen-dance?”’ 

“Ordinarily a kitchen-dance is harmless 
enough. But the Lost Nation folks use it as 
an excuse for a debauch. They gather in 
some sizable shack, set the stove out into the 
yard, soak themselves in aromatic spirits of 
deviltry and dance from Saturday night until 
Monday noon—” 

“And this Ruggam killed a sheriff at one of 
them?” 

“He got into a brawl with another chap 
about his wife. Someone passing saw the 
fight and sent for an officer. Mart Wiley was 
deputy, afraid of neither man, God nor devil. 
Martin had grown disgusted over the petty 
crime at these kitchen-dances and started out 
to clean up this one right. Hap Ruggam 
killed him. He must have had help, because 
he first got Mart tied to a tree in the yard. 
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Most of the crowd was pie-eyed by this time, 
anyhow, and would fight at the drop of a hat. 
After tying him securely, Ruggam caught up 
a billet of wood and—and killed him with 
that.”’ 

“Why didn’t they electrocute him?’’ de- 
manded young Higgins. 

“Well, the murder wasn’t exactly premedi- 
tated. Hap wasn’t himself; he was drunk— 
not even able to run away when Sheriff Crum- 
pett arrived in the neighborhood to take him 
into custody. Then there was Hap’s bringing 
up. All these made extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

“There was something about Sheriff Wiley’s 
pompadour,” suggested our lady proofreader. 

“Yes,” returned the editor. ‘“‘Mart had a 
queer head of hair. It was dark and stiff, and 
he brushed it straight back in a pompadour. 
When he was angry or excited, it actually rose 
on his scalp like wire. Hap’s counsel made a 
great fuss over Mart’s pompadour and the 
part it sort of played in egging Hap on. The 
sight of it, stiffening and rising the way it did, 
maddened Ruggam:so that he beat it down 
hysterically in retaliation for the many grudges 
he fancied: he owed the officer. No, it was all 
right to make the sentence life-imprisonment, 
only it should have been an asylum. Hap’s 
not right. You’d know it without being told. 
I guess it’s his eyes. They aren’t mates. 
They light up weirdly when he’s drunk or ex- 
cited, and if you know what’s healthy, you get 
out of the way.” 


BY eight o’clock that evening most of the 

valley’s deer-hunters, all of the local adven- 
turers who could buy, borrow or beg a rifle, 
and the usual quota of high-school sons of 
thoughtless parents were off on the man-hunt 
in the eastern mountains. 

Among them was Sheriff Crumpett’s party. 
On reaching the timber-line they separated. 
It was agreed that if any of them found signs 
of Ruggam, the signal for assistance was five 
shots in quick succession ‘‘and keep shooting 
at intervals until the rest come up.”’ 

We newspaper folk awaited the capture with 
professional interest and pardonable excite- 
ment... 5 

In the northern part of our town, a mile out 
on the Wickford road, is the McBride place. 
It is a small white house with a red barn in the 
rear and a neat rail fence inclosing the whole. 
Six years ago Cora McBride was bookkeeper 
in the local garage. Her maiden name was 
Allen. The town called her ‘‘Tomboy Allen.” 
She was the only daughter of old Zeb Allen, 
for many years our county game-warden. 
Cora, as we had always known—and called— 
her, was a full-blown, red-blooded, athletic 
girl who often drove cars for her employer in 
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the days when steering-wheels manipulated 
by women were offered as clinching proof that 
society was headed for the dogs. 

Duncan McBride was chief mechanic in the 
garage repair-shop. He was an affable, sober, 
steady chap, popularly known as “Dunk the 
Dauntless” because of an uncanny ability to 
cope successfully with the ailments of ninety 
per cent of the internal-combustion hay-balers 
and refractory tin-Lizzies in the county when 
other mechanics had given them up in disgust. 

When he married his employer's bookkeeper, 
Cora’s folks gave her a wedding that carried 
old Zeb within half an hour of insolvency and 
ran to four columns in the local daily. Dun- 
can and the Allen girl motored to Washington 
in a demonstration-car, and while Dunk was 
absent, the yard of the garage resembled the 
premises about a junkshop. On their return 
they bought the Johnson place, and Cora 
quickly demonstrated the same furious enthu- 
siasm for homemaking and motherhood that 
she had for athletics and carburetors. 

Three years passed, and two small boys 
crept about the yard behind the white rail 
fence. Then—when Duncan and his wife 
were “making a great go of matrimony” in 
typical Yankee fashion—came the tragedy 
that took all the vim out of Cora, stole the 
ruddy glow from her girlish features and made 
her middle-aged in a twelvemonth. In the 
infantile-paralysis epidemic which passed over 
New England three years ago the McBrides 
suffered the supreme sorrow—twice. Those 
small boys died within two weeks of each other. 

Duncan of course kept on with his work at 
the garage. He was quieter and steadier than 
ever. But when we drove into the place to 
have a carburetor adjusted, we saw only too 
plainly that on his heart was a wound the scars 
of which would never heal. As for Cora, she 
was rarely seen in the village. 


ROUBLES rarely come singly. One after- 
noon this past August, Duncan completed 
repairson Doc Potter’s runabout. Cranking 
the machine to run it from the workshop, the 
“dog’’ on the safety-clutch failed to hold. 
The acceleration of the engine threw the ma- 
chine into high. Dunk was pinned in front 
while the roadster leaped ahead and rammed 
the delivery truck of the Red Front Grocery. 
Duncan was taken to our memorial hospital 
with internal injuries and dislocation of his 
spine. He remained there many weeks. In 
fact, he had been home only a couple of days 
when the evening stage left in the McBride 
letter-box the daily paper containing the story 
of Ruggam’s “‘break”’ and of the reward offered 
for his capture. 
Cora returned to the kitchen after obtaining 
the paper and sank wearily into a wooden chair 
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beside the table with the red cloth. Spreading 
out the paper, she sought the usual mental 
distraction in the three- and four-line bits 
which make up our local columras. 

As the headlines caught her eye, she picked 
up the paper and entered the bedroom where 
Duncan lay. There were tell-tale traces of 
tears on his unshaven face, and an ache in his 
discouraged heart that would not be assuaged; 
for it was becoming rumored about the village 
that Dunk the Dauntless might never operate 
on the vitals of an ailing tin-Lizzie again. 

“Dunnie,”’ cried his wife, ‘Hap Ruggam’s 
escaped!’” Sinkirmtg down beside the bedroom 
lamp, she read him the article aloud. 

Her husband's name was mentioned therein; 
for when the Sheriff had commandeered an 
automobile from the local garage to convey 
him and his posse to Lost Nation and secure 
Ruggam, Duncan had been called forth to 
preside at the steering-wheel. He had thus 
assisted in the Capture and later had been a 
witness at the trial. 

The reading ended, the man rolled his head, 


Off in the depths 

of the snowing 

night she strode 
along. 


“If I wasn’t held here, I might go!” he said. 
“I might try for that five thousand myself!” 

Cora was sympathetic enough, of course, 
but she was fast approaching the stage where 
she needed sympathy herself. 

“We caught him over on the Purcell farm,” 


mused Duncan. ‘Something ailed Ruggam. 
He was drunk and couldn’t run. But that 
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wasn’t all. He had had some kind of crazy- 
spell during or after the killing and wasn’t 
quite over it. We tied him and lifted him into 
the auto. His face was a sight. His eyes 
aren’t mates, anyhow, and they were wild and 
unnatural. He kept shrieking something 
about a head of hair—black hair—sticks up 
like wire. He must have had an awful im- 
pression of Mart’s face and that hair of his.” 

“IT remember about Aunt Mary Crumpett’s 
telling me of the trouble her husband had with 
his prisoner in the days before the trial,” his 
wife replied. ‘‘He had those crazy-spells 
often, nights. He kept yelling that he saw 
Martin Wiley’s head with its peculiar hair, and 
his face peering in at him through the cell win- 
dow. Sometimes he became so bad that 
Sheriff Crumpett thought he’d have apoplexy. 
Finally he had to call Dr. Johnson to attend 
him.” 

“Five thousand dollars!” muttered Duncan. 
“Gawd! I’d hunt the devil for nothing if I 
only had’a chance of getting out of this bed.” 

Cora smoothed her husband’s rumpled bed, 
comforted him and laid her own tired head 
down beside his hand. When he had dozed 
off, she arose and left the rocm. 

In the kitchen she resumed her 
former place beside the table with 
the cheap red cloth; and there, with 
her face in her hands, she stared into 
endless distance. ‘Five thousand 

dollars! Five thousand dollars!” 
Over and over she whispered the 
words, with no one to hear. 

The green-birch fire snapped 
merrily in the range. The draft 
sang in the flue. Outside, a soft 

feathery snow was 


falling, for winter 

came early in the uplands 

of Vermont this past year. 

To Cora McBride, however, the 

winter meant only hardship. Within 
another week she must go into town and 
secure work. Not that she minded the labor 
nor the trips through the vicious weather! 
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The anguish was leaving Duncan through 
those monotonous days before he should be 
up and around. Those dreary winter days! 
What might they not do to him—alone. 

Five thousand dollars! Like many others 
in the valley that night she pictured with flut- 
tering heart what it would mean to possess 
such a sum of money; but not once in her piti- 
ful flight of fancy did she disregard the task 
which must be performed to gain that wealth. 

It meant traveling upward in the great snow- 
bound reaches of Vermont mountain-country 
and tracking down a murderer who had killed 
a second time to gain his freedom and would 
stop at nothing again. 

_ And yet—five thousand dollars. 

How much will a person do, how far will a 
normal human being travel, to earn five thou- 
sand dollars—if the need is sufficiently pro- 
vocative? 

As Cora McBride sat there in the homely 
little farmhouse kitchen and thought of the 
debits still existent, contracted to save the 
already stricken lives of two little lads forgot- 
ten now by all but herself and Duncanand 
Cod. of the chances of losing their home if 
Duncan ceuld work no more and pay up the 
balance of their mortgage, of the days when 
Duncan must lie in the south bedroom alone 
and count the figures on the wall-paper—as 
she sat there and contemplated these things, 


into Cora McBride's heart crept determination. 
At first it was only a faint challenge to her 


courage. As the minutes passed, however, 
her imagination ran riot, with five thousand 
dollars to help them in their predicament. 
The challenge grew. Maultitudes of women 
down all the years had attempted wilder ven- 
tures for those who were dear to them. Legion 
in number had been those who set their hands 
and hearts to greater tasks, made more im- 
probable sacrifices, taken greater chances. 
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Multitudes of them, too, had won—on little 
else than the courage of ignorance and the 
strength of desperation. 

She had no fear of the great outdoors, for 
she had lived clese to the mountains from 
childhood and much of her old physical re- 
siliency and youthful daredeviltry remained. 
And the need was terrible; no one anywhere 
in the valley, not even her own people, knew 
how terrible. 

Cora McBride, alone by her table in the 
kitchen, that night made her decision. 


HE took the kitchen lamp and went up- 

stairs. Lifting the top of a leather trunk, 
she found her husband's revclver. With it 
was a belt and holster, the former filled with 
cartridges. In the storeroom over the back 
kitchen she unhooked Duncan's mackinaw and 
found her own toboggan-cap. From a corner 
behind some fishing-rods she salvaged a pair 
of summer-dried snow-shoes; they had facili- 
tated many a previous hike in the winter woods 
with her man of a thousand adventures. She 
searched until she found che old army-haver- 
sack Duncan used as a game-bag. Its shoul- 
der-straps were broken, but a length of rope 
sufficed to bind it about her shoulders, after 
she had filled it with provisions. 

With this equipment she returned below- 
stairs. She drew on heavy woolen stockings 
and buckled on arctics. She entered the cold 
pantry and packed the knapsack with what 
supplies she could find at the hour. She did 
not forget a drinking-cup, a hunting-knife or 
matches. In her blouse she slipped a house- 
hold flash-lamp. 

Dressed finally for the adventure, from the 
kitchen she called softly to her husband. He* 
did not answer. She was overwhelmed by a 
desire to go into the south bedroom and kiss 
him, so much might happen before she saw 
him again. But she restrained herself. She 
must not waken him. 

She blew out the kerosene lamp, gave 
a last glance about her familiar kitchen 
and went out through the shed door, 
closing it softly behind her. 

It was one of those close, quiet nights 
when the bark of a distant dog or whinny 
of a horse sounds very near at hand. 
The snow was falling feathery. 

An hour later found her far to the east- 
ward, following an old side road that led 
up to the Harrison lumber-job. She had 
meantime paid Dave Sheldon, a neigh- 
bor’s boy, encountered by his gate, to stay 
with Duncan during her absence, which 
she explained with a white lie. But her 
conscience did not bother. Her con- 
science might be called upon to smother 
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much more before the adventure was ended. 

Off in the depths of the snowing night she 
strode along, a weird figure against the eerie 
whiteness that illumined the winter world. 
She felt a strange wild thrill in the infinite out- 
of-doors. The woodsman's blood of her father 
was having its little hour. 

And she knew the woods. Intuitively she 
felt that if Ruggam was on Haystack Moun- 
tain making his way toward Lost Nation, he 
would strike for the shacks of the Green Moun- 
tain Club or the deserted logging-camps along 
the trail, secreting himself in them during his 
pauses for rest, for he had no food, and pro- 
visions were often left in these structures by 
hunters and mountain hikers. Her plan was 
simple. She would investigate each group of 
buildings. She had the advantage of starting 
on the northwest side of Haystack. She would 
be working toward Ruggam, while the rest of 
the posses were trailing him. 

Mile after mile she covered. She decided 
it must be midnight when she reached the 
ghostly buildings of the Harrison tract, lying 
white and silent under the thickening snow. 
It was useless to search these cabins; they 
were too near civilization. Besides, if Rug- 


gam had left the freight at Norwall on the 


eastern side of Haystack at noon, he had thirty 
miles to travel before reaching the territory 
from which she was starting. So she skirted 
the abandoned quiet of the clearing, laid the 
snowshoes properly down before her and bound 
the thongs securely about her ankles. 


yon had plenty of time to think of Ruggam 


as she padded along. He had no snow- 
shoes to aid him, unless he had managed to 
secure a pair by burglary, which was improb- 
able. So it was not difficult to calculate about 
where she should begin watching for him. She 
believed he would keep just off the main trail 
to avoid detection, yet take its general direc- 
tion in order to secure shelter and possible food 
from the mountain buildings. When she 
reached the country in which she might hope 
to encounter him, she would zigzag across that 
main trail in order to pick up his foot-tracks 
if he had passed her undetected. In that 
event she would turn and follow. She knew 
that the snow was falling too heavily to con- 
tinue in such volume indefinitely; it would 
stop as suddenly as it had started. 

The hours of the night piled up. The silent, 
muffling snowfall continued. And Cora 
McBride began to sense an alarming weari- 
ness. It finally dawned upon her that her 
old-time vigor was missing. The strength of 
youth was hers no longer. Two experiences 
of motherhood and no more exercise than was 
afforded by the tasks of her household, had 
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softened her muscles. Ther limitations were 
now disclosed. ; 

The realization of those limitaticns was 
accompanied by panic. She was still many 
miles even from Blind Brook Cabin, and her 
limbs were afire from the unaccustomed effort. 
This would never do. After pauses for breath 
that were coming closer and closer together, 
she set her lips each time grimly. ‘Tomboy 
Allen” had not counted on succumbing to 
physical fatigue before she had climbed as far 
as Blind Brook. If she were weakening al- 
ready, what of those many miles on the other 
side? 

Tuesday the twenty-eighth of October passed 
with no tidings of Ruggam's capture.- The 
Holmes boy was fatally shot by a rattleheaded 
searcher near Five-Mile Pond, and distraught 
parents began to take thought of their own 
lads missing from school. Adam MacQuarry 
broke his leg near the Hell Hollow schoolhouse 
and was sent back by friends on a borrowed 
bobsled.. Several ne’er-do-wells, long on im- 
pulse and short on stickability, drifted back to 
more comfortable quarters during.the day, 
contending that if Hap were captured, the 
officers would claim the reward anyhow—so 
what was the use bucking the System? 

The snowfall stopped in the early morning. 
Sunrise disclosed the world trimmed from 
horizon to horizon in fairy fluff. Householders 
jocosely shoveled their walks; small children 
resurrected attic sleds; here and there a farmer 
appeared on Main Street during the forenoon 
in a pung-sleigh or cutter with jingling bells. 
The sun soared higher, and the day grew 
warmer. Eaves began dripping during the 
noon hour, to stop when the sun sank about 
four o’clock behind Bancroft’s hill. 

After the sunset came a perfect evening. 
‘The starlight was magic. Many people called 
in at the newspaper-office, after the movies, to 
learn if the man-hunt had brought results. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock the lights on 
the valley floor blinked out; the town had gone 
to bed—that is, the lights blinked out in all 
homes excepting those on the eastern outskirts, 
where nervous people worried over the possi- 
bilities of a hungry, hunted convict’s burglar- 
izing their premises, or drawn-faced mothers 
lived mentally through a score of calamities 
befalling red-blooded sons who had now been 
absent twenty-four hours. 


OMETIME between nine o'clock and mid- 
night—she had no way of telling accu- 
rately—Cora McBride stumbled into the 
Lyons clearing. No one would have recog- 
nized in the staggering, bedraggled apparition 
that emerged from the silhouette of the timber 
the figure that had started so confidently from 
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the Harrison tract the previous evening. 

For over an hour she had hobbled blindly. 
It was wholly by accident that she had stum- 
bled into the clearing. And the capttre of 
Ruggam had diminished in importance. Warm 
food, water that would not tear her raw throat, 
a place to lie and recoup her strength after the 
chilling winter night—these were the only 
things that counted now. Though she knew 
it not, in her eyes burned the faint light of 
fever. When a snag caught her snowshoe 
and tripped her, there was hysteria in her cry 
of resentment. 

As she moved across from the timber-line 
her hair was revealed fallen down; she had 
lost a glove, and one hand and wrist were 
cruelly red where she had plunged them sév- 
eral times into the snow to save herself from 
falling upon her face. She made but a few 
yards before the icy thong of her right snow- 
show snapped. She did not bother to repair 
it. Carrying it beneath her arm, she hobbled 
brokenly toward the shelter of the buildings. 

Her failure at the other cabins, the lack, thus 
far, of all signs of the fugitive, the vastness of 
the hunting-ground magnified by the loneli- 
ness of winter, had convinced her finally that 
her quest was futile. It was all a venture of 
madness. The idea that a woman, alone and 
single-handed, with no weapon but a revolver, 
could track down and subdue a desperate mur- 
derer in winter mountains where hardly a wild 
thing stirred, and make him return with her 
to the certain penalty—this proved how much 
mental mischief had again been caused by the 
lure of money. The glittering seduction of 
gold had deranged her. She realized it now, 
her mind normal in an exhausted body. So 
she gained the walls of the buildings and stum- 
bled around them, thoughtless of any possible 
signs of the fugitive. 


HE stars were out in myriads. The Milky 
Way was a spectacle to recall vividly the 


sentiment of the Nineteenth Psalm. The log- 
buildings of the clearing, every tree-trunk and 
bough in the woods beyond, the distant sky- 
line of stump and hollow, all stood out sharply 
against the peculiar radiance of the snow. The 
night was as still as the spaces between the 
planets. Like some wild creature of those 
winter woods the woman stumbled around 
the main shack, seeking the door. 

Finding it, she stopped; the snowshoe slipped 
from beneath her arm; one numb hand groped 
for the log door-casing in support; the other 
fumbled for the revolver. 

Tracks led into that cabin! 

A paralysis of fright gripped Cora McBride. 
Something told her intuitively that she stood 
face to face at last with what she had traveled 


Creeping to the 
window, he peeped 
cautiously between 
casing and blanket. 


all this mountain 
wilderness to find. 
Yet with sinking 
heart it also came 
to her that if Hap 
Ruggam had made 
these tracks and 
were still within, 
she must face him in 
her exhausted con- 
dition and at once 
make that tortuous 
return trip to civili- 
zation. There 
would be no one to 
help her. 

She realized in 
that moment that she was facing the primal. 
And she was not primal. She was a normal 
woman, twice a mother and weakened to 
near-prostration by the trek of the past 
twenty-four hours. Was it not better to turn 
away while there was time? 

She stood debating thus, the eternal silence 
blanketing forest-world and clearing. But 
she was allowed to make no decision. 

A living body sprang suddenly upon her. 
Before she could cry out, she was borne down 
precipitously from behind, __ 

She tried to turn the revolver against the 
Thing upon her, but the gun was twisted from 
her raw, red fingers. The snow into which 
she had been precipitated blinded her. She 
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smeared an arm across her eyes, but before 
clear sight was regained, talon fingers had 
gripped her shoulders. She was half-lifted, 
half-dragged through the doorway, and there 
she was dropped on the plank flooring. Her 
assailant, turning, made to close and bar the 
door. 

When she could see clearly, she perceived a 
weak illumination in the cabin. On the rough 
bench-table, shaded by two slabs ef bark, 
burned the stub of a tallow candle probably 
left by some hunting-party. 

The windows were curtained with rotting 
blankets. Some rough furniture lay about; 
rusted cooking-utensils littered the tables, and 
at one end was a sheet-iron stove. The place 
had been equipped after a fashion by deer- 
hunters or mountain hikers, who brought addi- 
tional furnishings to the place each year and 
left moldy provisions and unconsumed fire- 
wood behind. 


T= man succeeded finally in closing the 
door. He turned upon her. 

He was short and stocky. The stolen cor- 
duroy coat covered blacksmith’s muscles now 
made doubly powerful by dementia. His hair 


was lifeless black and clipped close, prison-. 


fashion. His low forehead hung over burn- 
ing, mismated eyes. From her helplessness 
on the floor Cora McBride stared up at him. 

He came closer. 

“Get up!”’ he ordered. ‘Take that chair. 
And don’t start no rough-house; whether 
you’re a woman or not, I'll drill you!’’ 

She groped to the indicated chair and raised 
herself, the single snowshoe still dragging from 
one foot. Again the man surveyed her. She 
saw his eyes and gave another inarticulate cry. 

“Shut your mouth and keep it shut! You 
hear me?”’ 

She obeyed. 

The greenish light burned brighter in his 
mismated eyes, which gazed intently at the 
top of her head as though it held something 
unearthly. 

“Take off your hat!’’ was his next com- 
mand. 

She pulled off the toque. Her hair fell in a 
mass on her snow-blotched shoulders. Her 
captor advanced upon her. He reached out 
and satisfied himself by touch that something 
was not there which he dreaded. In hypnotic 
fear she suffered that touch. It reassured him. 

“Your hair now,”” he demanded; ‘‘it don’t 
stand up, does it? No, o’ course it don’t. 
You ain’t him, you’re a woman. But if your 
hair comes up, I’ll kill you—understand? If 
your hair comes up, J’ll kill you!” 

She understood. She understood only too 
well. She was not only housed with a mur- 
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derer; she was housed with a maniac. She 
sensed, also, why he had come to this moun- 
tain shack so boldly. In his dementia he knew 
no better. And she was alone with him, un- 
armed now. 

“T’ll keep it down,” she whispered, watching 
his face out of fear-distended eyes. 

The wind blew one of the rotten blankets 
inward. Thereby she knew that the window- 
aperture on the south wall contained no sash. 
He must have removed it to provide means of 
escape in case he were attacked from the east 
door. He must have climbed out that window 
when she came around the shack; that is how 
he had felled her from behind. 


HE stepped backward now until he felt the 
edge of the bench touch his calves. Then 
he sank down, one arm stretched along the 
table’s rim, the hand clutching the revolver. 

“‘Who are you?”’ he demanded. 

“I’m Cora McB—”’ She stopped—she re- 
called in a flash the part her husband had 
played in his former capture and trial. ‘I’m 
Cora Allen,” she corrected. Then she waited, 
her witsinchaos. She was fighting desperately 
to bring order out of that chaos. 

“What you doin’ up here?”’ 

“T started for Millington, over the moun- 
tain. I lost my way.” 

“Why didn’t you go by the road?” 

“It’s further.” 

“That’s a lie! It ain’t! 
me, or I'll kill you!”’ 

“Who are you?” she heard herself asking. 
“And why are you acting this way with me?” 

The man leaned suddenly forward. 

“You mean to tell me you don’t know?” 

“A lumberjack, maybe, who’s lost his way 
like myself?” 

His expression changed abruptly. 

“‘What you luggin’ this for?’’ He indicated 
the revolver. 

“For protection.” 

“From what?” 

“Wild things.”’ 

“There ain’t no wild things in these moun- 
tains this time o’ year; they’re snowed up, and 
you know it.” 

“T just felt safer to have it along.” 

“To protect you from men-folks, maybe?” 

“There are no men in these mountains I’m 
afraid of!’ She made the declaration with 
pathetic bravado. 

His eyes narrowed. 

“I think I better kill you,’’ he decided. 
“You've seen me; you'll tell you seen me. 
Why shouldn’t I kill you? You'd only tell.” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” she 
managed to stammer. ‘Why should you 
object to being seen?”’ 


And don’t lie to 
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“You aint him: you’re a woman.” She understood. 


She was not only housed with a murderer; she 


housed with a maniac. 


It was an unfortunate demand. He sprang 
up with a snarl. Pointing the revolver from 
his hip, he drew back the hammer. 

“Don't!” she shrieked. ‘Are you crazy? 
Don’t you know how to treat a woman—in 
distress? ’ 

“Distress, hell! You know who I be. And 
I don’t care whether you're a woman or not, 
I ain’t goin’ to be took—you understand?” 

“Certainly I understand.” 

She said it in such a way that he eased the 
hammer back into place and lowered the gun. 
For the moment again she was safe. In re- 
sponse to her terrible need, some of her latent 
Yankee courage came now to aid her. “I 
don’t see what you’re making all this rumpus 
about,” she told him in as indifferent a voice 
as she could command. ‘I don’t see why you 
should want to kill a friend who might help 
you—if you’re really in need of help.” 

“IT want to get to Partridgeville,” he mut- 
tered after a moment. 

“You’re not far from there. 
you been on the road?” 

“None of your business.”’ 

“Have you had any food?” 

“No.” 

“If you’ll put up that gun and let me get off 
this snowshoe and pack, I'll share with you 
some of the food I have.” 

“Never you mind what I do with this gun. 
Go ahead and fix your foot, and let’s see what 
you got for grub.” The man resumed his 
seat. 


How long have 


She twisted up her tangled hair, replaced her 
toque and untied the dangling snowshoe. 


UTSIDE a tree cracked in the frost. He 

started in hair-trigger fright. Creeping 
to the window, he peeped cautiously between 
casing and blanket. Convinced that it was 
nothing, he returned to his seat by the table. 

“It’s too bad we couldn't have a fire,"’ sug- 
gested the woman then. “I'd make us some- 
thing hot.” The stove was there, rusted but 
still serviceable; available wood was scattered 
around. But the man shook his bullet 
head. 

After a trying time unfastening the frosted 
knots of the ropes that had bound the knap- 
sack upon her back, she emptied it onto the 
table. She kept her eye, however, on the gun. 
He had disposed of it by thrusting it into his 
belt. Plainly she would never recover it with- 
out a struggle. And she was in no condition 
for physical conflict. 

“You're welcome to anything I have,"’ she 
told him. 

“Little you got to say about it! If you 
hadn’t given it up, I'd took it away from you. 
So what's the difference?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. She started 
around behind him but he sprang toward her. 

“Don’t try no monkey-shines with me!"’ he 
snarled. ‘‘You stay here in front where I can 
see you. 

She obeyed, watching him make what poor 
meal he could from the contents of her bag. 
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She tried to reason out what the denouement 
of the situation was to be. He would not send 
her away peacefully, for she knew he dared not 
risk the story she would tell regardless of any 
promises of secrecy she might give him. If he 
left her bound in the cabin, she would freeze 
before help came—if it ever arrived. 

No, either they were going to leave the place 
and journey forth together,—the Lord only 
knew where or with what outcome,—or the 
life of one of them was to end in this tragic 
place within a few minutes. For she realized 
she must use that gun with deadly effect if 
it were to come again into her possession. 

The silence was broken only by the noises of 
his lips as he ate ravenously. Outside, not a 
thing stirred in that snowbound werld. Nota 
sound of civilization reached them. They 
were a man and woman in the primal, in civili- 
zation and yet a million miles from it. 

“The candle’s going out,’’ she announced. 
“Is there another?”’ 

“There'll be light enough for what I got to 
do,” he growled. 

Despite her effort to appear indifferent, her 
great fear showed plainly in her eyes. 

“Are we going to stay here all night?’’ she 
asked with a pathetic attempt at lightness. 

“That’s my business.” 

“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“You've helped me all you can with the gun 
and food.” . 

“If you’re going to Partridgeville, I’d go 
along and show you the way. 

He leaped up. 

“Now I know you been lyin’!"’ he bellowed. 
“You said you was headed for Millington. 
And you ain’t at all. You're watchin’ your 
chance to get the drop on me and have me 
took—that’s what you're doin’!”’ 


" AIT!” she pleaded desperately. “I was 

going to Millington. But I’d turn back 
and show you the way to Partridgeville to 
help you.” 

“What's it to you?’’ He had drawn the 
gun from his belt and now was fingering it 
nervously. 

“You're lost up here in the mountains, aren’t 
you?” she said. ‘I couldn’t let you stay lost 
if it was possible for me to direct you on your 
way.” 

“You said you was lost yourself.” 

“I was lost—until I stumbled into this clear- 
ing. That gave me my location. 

“Smart, ain’t you? Damn’ smart, but not 
too smart for me, you woman!’’ The flare 
fanned up again in his crooked eyes. ‘You 
know who I be, all right. You know what 
I’m aimin’ to do. And you're stallin’ for time 
till you can put one over. But you can’t— 
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see? I'll have this business done with! I'll 
end this business!”’ 


HE felt herself sinking to her knees. He 

advanced and gripped her left wrist. The 
crunch of his iron fingers sent an arrow of pain 
through her arm. It bore her down. 

“For God’s sake—don’t!"" she whispered 
hoarsely, overwhelmed with horror. For the 
cold, sharp nose of the revolver suddenly 
punched her neck. 

“T ain't leavin’ no traces behind. Might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. Never 
mind if I do—” 

“Look!” she cried wildly. ‘Look, look, 
look!”” And with her free hand she pointed 
behind him. 

It was an old trick. There was nothing be- 
hind him. But in that instant of desperation 
instinct had guided her. 

Involuntarily he turned. 

With a scream of pain she twisted from his 
grasp and blotted out the candle. 

A long, livid pencil of orange flame spurted 
from the gunpoint. She sensed the powder- 
flare in her face. He had missed. 

She scrambled for shelter beneath the table. 
The cabin was now in inky blackness. Across 
that black four more threads of scarlet light 
were laced. The man stumbled about seeking 
her, cursing with blood-curdling blasphemy. 

Suddenly he tripped and went sprawling. 
The gun clattered from his bruised fingers; it 
struck the woman’s knee. 

Swiftly her hand closed upon it. 
barrel burned her palm. 

She was on her feet in an instant. Her left 
hand fumbled in her blouse, and she found 
what had been there all along—the flash- 
lamp. 

With her back against the door, she pulled 
it forth. With the gun thrust forward for 
action she pressed the button. 

“T’ve got the gun—get upl’’ she ordered. 
“‘Don’t come too near me, or I’ll shoot. Back 
up against that wall.” 

The bull’s-eye of radiance blinded him. 
When his eyes became accustomed to the light, 
he saw its reflection on the barrel of the re- 
volver. He obeyed. 

“Put up your hands. 

“Suppose I won’t?” 

“T'll kill you.” 

“What’ll you gain by that?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“Then you know who I be?” 

“Yes,” 

“You was huntin’ me?”’ 

“Ves,” 

“And was aimin’ to take me in?” 

“Yes,” 


The hot 


Put 'em up high!” 
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“How you goin’ to do that if I won't go?” 

“You're goin’ to find out.” 

“You won’t get no money shootin’ me.” 

“Yes, I will—just as much—dead as alive.” 

With his hands raised a little way above the 
level of his shoulders, he stood rigidly at bay 
in the circle of light. 

“‘Well,”’ he croaked at last, ‘go ahead and 
shoot. I ain’t aimin’ to be took—not by no 
woman. Shoot, damn you, and have it dene 
with. I’m waitin’!’”’ 

“Keep up those hands 

“T won’t!’”” He lowered them defiantly. 
“T w-wanted to m-make Partridgeville and 
see the old lady. She'd ’a’ helped me. But 
anything’s better’n goin’ back to that hell 
where I been the last two years. Goon! Why 
don’t you shoot?” 

“You wanted to make Partridgeville and 
see—who?”’ 

““My mother—and my wife.” 
“Have you got a mother. 
a—wife?”’ 
“Yes, 

shoot?” 


Have you got 


and three kids. Why don’t you 


T seemed an eon that they stood so. The 

McBride woman was trying to find the 
nerve to fire. She could not. In that instant 
she made a discovery that many luckless souls 
make too late: to kill a man is easy to talk 
about, easy to write about. But to stand de- 
liberately face to face with a fellow-human,— 
alive, pulsing, breathing, fearing, hoping, lov- 
ing, living,—point a weapon at him that would 
take his life, blot him from the earth, negate 
twenty or thirty years of childhood, youth, 
maturity, and make of him in an instant— 
nothing!—that is quite another matter. 

He was helpless before her now. Perhaps 
the expression on his face had something to do 
with the sudden revulsion that halted her 
finger. Facing certain death, some of the evil 
in those crooked eyes seemed to die out, and 
the terrible personality of the man to fade. 
Regardless of her danger, regardless of what 
he would have done to her if luck had not 
turned the tables, Cora McBride saw before 
her only a lone man with all society's hand 
against him, realizing he had played a bad 
game to the limit and lost, two big tears creep- 
ing down his unshaved face, waiting for the 
end. 

“Three children!’’ she whispered faintly. 

“Yes,” 

“You're going back to see them?” 

“Yes, and my mother. Mother’d help me 
get to Canada—somehow.” 

Cora McBride had forgotten all about the 
five thousand dollars. She was stunned by 
the announcement that this man had relatives 
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—a mother, a wife, three babies. The human 
factor had not before occurred to her. Mur- 
derers! They have no license to let their eyes 
well with tears, to have wives and babies, to 
possess mothers who will help them get to 
Canada regardless of what their earthly indis- 
cretions may have been. 

At this revelation the gun-point wavered. 
The sight of those tears on his face sapped her 
will-power even as a wound in her breast might 
have drained her life-blood. 

Her great moment had been given her. She 
was letting it slip away. She had her reward 
in her hand for the mere pulling of a trigger 
and no incrimination for the result. For a bit 
of human sentiment she was bungling the situ- 
ation unpardonably, fatally. 


HY did she not shoot? Because she was 
a woman. Because it is the God-given 
purpose of womanhood to give life, not take it. 

The gun sank, sank—down out of the light, 
down out of sight. 

And the next instant he was upon her. 

The flash-lamp was knocked from her hand 
and blinked out. It struck the stove and she 
heard the tinkle of the broken lens, The 
woman’s hand caught at the sacking before 
the window at her left shoulder. Gripping it 
wildly to save herself from that onslaught, she 
tore it away. For the second time the revol- 
ver was twisted from her raw fingers. 

The man reared upward, over her. 

‘‘Where are you?” he roared again and again. 
“T'll show you! Lemme at you!” 

Outside the great yellow moon of early 
winter, arising late, was coming up over the 
silhouetted line of purple mountains to the 
eastward. It illumined the cabin with a faint 
radiance, disclosing the woman crouching be- 
neath the table. 

The man saw her, pointed his weapon point- 
blank at her face and fired. 

To Cora McBride, prostrate there in her 
terror, the impact of the bullet felt like the 
blow of a stick upon her cheek-bone, rocking 
her head. Her cheek felt warmly numb. ‘She 
pressed a quick hand involuntarily against it, 
and drew it away sticky with blood. 

Click! *Click: Click! 

Three times the revolver mechanism was 
worked to accomplish her destruction. Put 
there was no further report. The cylinder 
was empty. 

“Oh, God!"" the woman moaned. “I fed 
you and offered to help you. I refused to 
shoot you because of your mother—your wife 
—your babies. And yet you - 

“Where's your cartridges?” he cried wildly. 
“You got more; gimme that belt!’’ 


She felt his touch upon her. His crazy 
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fingers tried to unbutton the clasp of the beit 
and holster, But he could secure neither while 
she fought him. He pinioned her at length 
with his knee. His fingers secured a fistful of 
the cylinders from her girdle, and he opened 
the chamber of the revolver. 

She realized the end was but a matter of 
moments. Nothing but a miracle could save 
her now. 

Convulsively she groped about for something 
with which to strike. Nothing lay within 
reach of her bleeding fingers, however, but a 
little piece of dried sapling. She tried to 
struggle loose, but the lunatic held her merci- 
lessly. He continued the mechanical loading 
of the revolver. 

The semi-darkness of the hut, the outline of 
the moon afar through the uncurtained win- 
dow—these swam before her. . . . Suddenly 
her eyes riveted on that curtainless window and 
she uttered a terrifying cry. 

Ruggam turned. 

Outlined in the window aperture against the 
low-hung moon, Martin Wiley, the murdered 
deputy, was staring into the cabin! 


praom the fugitive’s throat came a gurgle. 
Some of the cartridges he held spilled to the 
flooring. Above her his figure became rigid. 
There was no mistaking the identity of the 
apparition. They saw the man’s hatless head 
and some of his neck. They saw his dark 
pompadour and the outline of his skull. As 
that horrible silhouette remained there, Wiley’s 
pompadour lifted slightly as it had done in life. 

The cry in the convict’s throat broke forth 
into words. 

“Mart Wiley!’ he cried, -‘‘Mart Wiley! 
Mart—Wiley!” 

Clear, sharp, distinct was the shape of that 
never-to-be-forgotten pompadour against the 
disk of the winter moon. His features could 
not be discerned, for the source of light was 
behind him, 'but the silhouette was sufficient. 
It was Martin Wiley; he was alive. His head 
and his wirelike hair were moving—rising, 
falling. 

Ruggam, his eyes riveted upon the phantom, 
recoiled mechanically to the western wall. He 
finished loading the revolver by the~sense of 
touch. Then: 

Spurt after spurt of fire lanced the darkness, 
directed at the Thing in the window. While 
the air of the hut reeked with the acrid smoke, 
the echo of the volley sounded through the 
silent forest-world miles away. 

But the silhouette in the window remained. 
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Once or twice it moved slightly as though in 
surprise; that was all. The pompadour rose 
in bellicose retaliation—the gesture that had 
always ensued when Wiley was angered or 
excited. But to bullets fired from an earthly 
gun the silhouette of the murdered deputy’s 
ghost, arisen in these winter woods to prevent 
another slaughter, was impervious. 

Ruggam saw; he shrieked. He broke the 
gun and spilled out the empty shells. He 
fumbled in more cartridges, locked the barrel 
and fired again and again, until once more it 
was empty. 

Still the apparition remained. 

The man in his dementia hurled the weapon; 
it struck the sash and caromed off, hitting the 
stove. Then Hap Ruggam collapsed upon the 
floor. 

The woman sprang up. She found the rope 
thongs which had bound her pack to her shoul- 
ders. With steel-taut nerves, she rolled the 
insensible Ruggam over. 

She tied his hands; she tied his ankles. With 
her last bit of rope she connected the two bind- 
ings tightly behind him so that if he recovered, 
he would be at her mercy. Her task accom- 
plished, on her knees beside his prone figure, 
she thought to glance up at the window. 

Wiley’s ghost had disappeared. 


. prenaphd CRUMPETT and his party broke 


into the Lyons clearing within an hour. 
They had arrived in answer to five successive 
shots given a few moments apart, the signal 
agreed upon. The mystery to them, however, 
was that those five shots had been fired by 
some one not of their party. 

The Sheriff and his men found the McBride 
woman, her clothing half torn from her body, 
her features powder-marked and blood-stained; 
but she was game to the last, woman-fashion 
weeping only now that all was over. They 
found, too, the man they had combed the coun- 
try to find—struggling fruitlessly in his bonds, 
her prisoner. 

And they likewise found the miracle. 

On the snow outside under the window they 
came upon a black porcupine about the size of 
a man’s head which, scenting food within the 
cabin, had climbed to the sill, and after the 
habit of these little animals whose number is 
legion all over the Green Mountains, had re- 
quired fifteen bullets pumped into its carcass 
before it would release its hold. 

Even in death its quills were raised 
in uncanny duplication of Mart Wiley’s 
pompadour. 
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“THE SKIN GAME”—GALSWORTHY’S NEW TRAGI- 
COMEDY OF WARRING SOCIAL FORCES. 


AKING as a motto “who touches 
pitch shall be defiled,”” John Gals- 
worthy has written, in ‘The Skin 
Game,” a tragi-comedy of English ‘‘coun- 
ty’’ life which, with a successful run behind 
it in London, has been brought overseas by 
William A. Brady to challenge the atten- 


tion, if not the full and sympathetic under- * 


standing, of Broadway playgoers. The play 
is published in this country by the Scrib- 
ner’s. It is frankly a study in social con- 
trasts, between an old and new order of 
gentry and gentility. Hillcrist is a coun- 
try gentleman to the English manor born, 
who is more or less dominated by his wife, 
Amy, and is championed by their “up- 
standing, pretty, manly-faced’’ daughter, 
Jill. Her pet name for him is Dodo. Like 
so many flies in the ointment of the an- 
cient, honorable, conservative Hillcrist 
family in Deepwater village are the 
Hornblowers, father, sons and a daughter- 
in-law, Chloe, who is regarded by Amy 
Hillcrist as beyond the pale. Hornblower 


senior, who, during a residence of seven 
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HE AGAIN CHALLENGES THE ATTENTION 
OF BROADWAY PLAYERS 
John Galsworthy in his new play, makes a searching 
analysis of social gentility. 


years in Deepwater, has amassed a fortune 
in the manufacture of pottery, resents this 
deeply and is resolved either to compel 
social recognition for his daughter-in-law 
or to punish the Hillcrists. Jill Hillcrist 
and her father, a gout victim, are discuss- 
ing the Hornblowers in Hillcrist’s study 
when the curtain rises. The liberal-minded 
and frank-spoken girl is curious to know 
the reason for ‘‘this attitude to the Horn- 
blowers.” 


Hitccrist: It takes generations to learn to 
live and let live, Jill. People like that take 
an ell when you give them an inch. 

Ju-L: But if you gave them the ell, they 
wouldn’t want the inch. Why should it all 
be such a skin game? 

Hitccrist: Skin game? 
your lingo? 

JiLL: Keep to the point, Dodo. 

Hiticrist: Well, Jill, all life’s a strugg'e 
between people at different stages of develop- 
ment, in different positions, with different 
amounts of social influence and property. 
And the only thing is to have rules of the game 
and keep them. New people like the Horn- 
blowers haven't learnt those rules; their onl: 
rule is to get all they can. 

Jit: Darling, don’t prose. They’re not 
half as bad as you think. 

Hitccrist: Well, when I sold Hornblower 
Longmeadow and the cottages, I certainly 
found him all right. All the same, he's got 
the cloven hoof. (Warming up.) His influ- 
ence in Deepwater is thoroly bad; those pot- 
teries of his are demoralizing—the whole at- 
mosphere of the place is changing. It was a 
thousand pities he ever came here and discov- 
ered that clay. He's brought in the modern 
cutthroat spirit. 

Jn: Cut our throat spirit, you mean. 
What's your definition of a gentleman, 
Dodo? 

Hiticrist (Uneasily): Can't describe—only 
feel it. 

Jui: Oh! Try! 

Hutcrist: Well—er—I suppose you might 
say—a man who keeps hiseform and doesn’t 
let life scupper him out of his standards. 

JiLL: But suppose his standards are low? 

Hittcrist (With some earnestness): | as- 
sume, of course, that he’s honest and tolerant, 
gentle to the weak, and not self-seeking. 

Jit: Ah! self-seeking! But aren't we all.’ 
Dodo? Iam. 


Where do you get 
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Hiticrist (With a smile): You! 

Ju (Scornfully): Oh! yes—too young to 
know. 

Hititcrist: Nobody knows till they're under 
pretty heavy fire, Jill. 


Jill persists in arguing that her mother 
should ‘at least call on the Hornblowers, 
when a Mr. and Mrs. Jackman are an- 
nounced. They are Hornblower tenants 
of thirty years’ standing in the community, 
inherited by Hornblower when he _ pur- 
chased a property known as Longmeadow 
from Hillcrist. The Jackmans make the 
disquieting announcement that Hornblower 
has given them notice to vacate their cot- 
tage home. 


Hittcrist: H’m! (He rises and limps across 
to the fireplace on his stick. To himself.) The 
cloven hoof. By George! this is a breach of 
faith. I'll write to him, Jackman. Confound 
it! I’d certainly never sold if I’d known he 
was going to do this. 

Mrs. JACKMAN: No, sir, I’m sure, sir. 
They do say it’s to do with the potteries. He 
wants the cottages for his workmen. 

Hittcrist (Sharply): That’s all very well, 
but he shouldn’t have led me to suppose that 
he would make no change. 

JacKkMAN (Heavily): They talk about his 
havin’ bought the Centry to put up more 
chimneys there, and that’s why he wants the 
cottages. 

Hititcrist: The Centry! Impossible! 

Mrs. JACKMAN: Yes, sir; it’s such a pretty 
spot—looks beautiful from here. (Sie looks 
out through the window.) Loveliest pot in all 
Deepwater, I always say. And your father 
owned it, and his father before ’im. It’s a 
pity they ever sold it, sir, beggin’ your pardon. 

Hitccrist: The Centry! 


Hillcrist reassures the Jackmans who 
depart with his promise to take the matter 
up with Hornblower. Mrs. Hillcrist enters 
and is told the news. Also: 


Hittcrist (Suddenly): The Jackmans talk 
of his having bought the Centry to put up 
more chimneys. 

Mrs. Hittcrist (At the window, looking 
eut): Impossible! %t would ruin the place 
utterly, besides cutting us off from the Duke's. 
Oh, no! Miss Mullins would never sell behind 
our backs. 

Hittcrist: Anyway I must stop his turning 
these people out. 

Mrs. Hiticrist (With a little smile, almost 
contemptuous): You might have known he’d 
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do something of the sort. You will imagine 
people are like yourself, Jack. You always 
ought to make Dawker [the Hillcrist business 
agent] have things in black and white. 

Hittcrist: I said quite distinctly: ‘Of 
course you won’t want to disturb the ten- 
ancies; there’s a great shortage of cottages. 
Hornblower told me as distinctly that he 
wouldn’t. What more do you want? 

Mrs. Hiticrist: A man like that thinks of 
nothing but the short cut to his own way. 
(Looking out of the window towards the rise.) 
If he buys the Centry and puts up chimneys, 
we simply couldn't stop here. 

Hittcrist: My father would turn in his 
grave. 

Mrs. HILtcrist: It would have been more 
useful if he’d not dipped the estate, and sold 
the Centry. This Hornblower hates us; he 
thinks we turn up our noses at him. 

HILucristT: As we do, Amy. 

Mrs. Hittcrist: Who wouldn’t? A man 
without traditions, who believes in nothing 
but money and push. 


Dawker, sent for, arrives and is quietly 
dispatched on a mission to the owner of the 
Centry. Horpblower enters—a man of 


‘medium height, thoroly broadened, blown 


out, as it were, by success. He has grizzled 
hair, bushy eyebrows, a wide mouth. He 
carries a hat which one suspects will look 
too small on his head. Hillcrist has a 
twinge in his gouty foot which elicits from 
Hornblower the remark that, having had 
no ancestors, he has had but to answer for 
his own drinking and has escaped the gout. 


HILvcrist: You're lucky. 

HORNBLOWER: I wonder if Mrs. Hillcrist 
thinks that! Am I lucky to have no past, 
ma’am? Just the future? 

Mrs. HILtcrist: You’re sure you have the 
future, Mr. Hornblower? 

HORNBLOWER (With a laugh): That’s your 
aristocratic rapier. thrust. You aristocrats 
are very hard people underneath your man- 
ners. Ye love to lay a body out. But I’ve 
got the future all right. 

Hittcrist (Meaningly): I’ve had the Jack- 
mans here, Mr. Hornblower. 

HorNBLOWER: Who are they—man with a 
little spitfire wife? ‘ 

Hiticrist: They’re very excellent, good 
people, and they’ve been in that cottage quietly 
thirty years. 

HORNBLOWER (Throwing out his forefinger— 
a favorite gesture): Ah! ye’ve wanted me to stir 
ye upa bit. Deepwater needs a bit o’ go put 
into it. There’s generally some go where I 
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am. I daresay you wish 
there’d been no ‘‘come.” 
(He laughs.) 

Mrs. Hriticrist: We 
certainly like people to 
keep their word, Mr. 
Hornblower. 

Hittcrist: Amy! 

HORNBLOWER: Never 
mind, Hillcrist; takes more 
than that to upset me. 

HILLCRIST;: You prom- 
ised me, you know. not 
to change the tenancies. 

HoRNBLOWER: Well, 
I've come to tell ye that 
| have. I wasn’t expecting 
to have the need when I 
bought. Thought the 
Duke would sell me a_ bit 
down there; but devil a bit 
he will; and now I must 
have those cottages for my 
workmen. I’ve got im- 
portant works, ye know. 

HILLcrist (Getting 
heated): The Jackmans 
have their importance too, 
sir. Their heart’s in that 
cottage. 

HORNBLOWER: Have a 
sense of proportion, man. 

My works supply thous- 
ands of people, and my 
heart’s in them. What’s 
more, they make my for- 
tune. I’ve got ambitions 
—lI’maserious man. Sup- 
pose I were to consider 
this and that, and every | 
little petty objection— | 
where should I get to? | 
Nowhere! . 

Hittcrist: All the 
same, this sort of thing 
isn’t done, you know. 

HORNBLOWER: Not by 
you because ye’ve got no need to do it. Here 
ye are, quite content on what your fathers 
made forye. Ye’ve no ambitions; and ye want 
other people to have none. How d’ye think 
your fathers got your land? 

HiLtcrist (Who has risen): Net by break- 
ing their word. 

HORNBLOWER (Throwing out his finger): 
Don't ye believe it. They got it by breaking 
their word and turnin’ out Jackmans, if that's 
their name, all over the place. 


The upshot is, as Hornblower says, “Ye 
want the village run your old-fashioned 
s 


“YOU ARISTOCRATS ARE HARD PEOPLE TO UNDERSTAND" 
So declares the parvenu, Hornblower, to the aristocrat, Hillcrist, in the new 


Galsworthy play. 


I fancy 


way, and I want dt run mine. 
there’s not room for the two of us here. 
He admits wanting to buy the Centry 
property, and declares that his son “‘is” 
buyin’ it this very minute.’’ He goes on; 


HORNBLOWER: Ye’re an _ obstruction—the 
like cf you—ve're in my path. And anyone 
in my path doesn’t stay there long; or, if he 
does, he stays there on my terms. And my 
terms are chimneys in the Centry where I 
need 'em. It'll do ye a power of good, too, to 
know that ye're not almighty. 

Hiwicrist: And that's being neighborly! 
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HoORNBLOWER: And how have ye tried. bein’ 
neighborly to me? If I haven’t a wife, I’ve 
got a daughter-in-law. Have ye called on her, 
ma’am? I'm new, and ye’re an old family. 
Ye don’t like me, ye think I’m a pushin’ man. 
I go to chapel, an’ ye don't like that. I'make 
things and I sell them, and ye don’t like that. 
I buy land, and ye don’t like that. It threatens 
‘the view from your windies. Well, I don’t like 
you, and I’m not goin’ to put up with your 
attitude.’ Ye’ve had things your own way too 
long, and now ye’re not going to have them 
any longer. 

Hittcrist: Will you hold to your word over 
those cottages? 

HORNBLOWER: I’m goin’ to have the cot- 
tages. I need them, and more besides, now 
I'm to put up me new works. 

Hitucrist: That’s a declaration of war. 

HoRNBLOWER: Ye never said a truer word. 
It’s one or the other of us, and I rather think 
it’s goin’ to be me. _ I’m the risin’ and you're 
the settin’ sun, as the poet says. 


They are interrupted by the arrival of 
Hornblower’s sons, Rolf and Charles, and 
the latter’s wife, Chloe, escorted by Miss 
Jill Hillcrist. To Hornblower’s chagrin, 
Charles reports his failure to buy the Cen- 
try, owing to what he terms ‘“Dawker's 
meddling,”’ and that the property is to be 
sold at public auction. Further tinder is 
thrown on the fire by Mrs. Hillcrist stud- 
iedly refusing to recognize Chloe. 

The second act discloses the billiard 
room in the village inn during the auction- 
ing of the Centry. Both Hillcrist and 
Hornblower are determined to buy the 
property and their bidding is done largely 
through dummy agents. As a climax to a 
dramatic scene the property is sold for twice 
its real value to a representative, as Hill- 
crist supposes, of a neighboring Duke. But: 


HORNBLOWFR: Ye ran me up a pretty price. 
Ye bid very pluckily, Hillgrist. But ye didn’t 
quite get my measure. 

Hiticrist: Oh! It was my nine thousand 
the Duke capped. Thank God, the Centry’s 
gone to a gentleman! 

HORNBLOWER: The Duke? (He laughs.) 
No, the Centry’s not gone to a gentleman, nor 
toa fool. It’s gone to me. 

Hittcrist: What! 

HORNBLOWER: I’m sorry for ye; ye’re not 
fit to manage these things. Well, it’s a mon- 
strous price, and I’ve had to pay it because of 
your obstinacy. I sha’n’t forget that when’ 
come to build. 
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Hittcrist: D’you mean to say that bid was 
for you? 

HoORNBLOWER: .Of course I do. 
was a bad man to be up against. 
believe me now. 

Hitccrist: A dastardly trick! 

HORNBLOWER (With venom): What did ye 
call it—a skin game? Remember we're playin’ 
a skin game, Hillerist. 

Hiticrist (Clenching his fists): If we were 
younger men 

HORNBLOWER: Ay! 


I told ye I 
Perhaps ye'll 


’Twouldn’t look pretty 
for us to -be at fisticuffs. We'll leave the 
fightin’ to the young ones. (fle glances at 
ROLF and JILL; suddenly throwing out his finger 
at RoLF.) No makin’ up to that young woman! 
I’ve watched ye. And as for you, missy, you 
leave my boy alone. 

JILL (With suppressed passien): Dodo, may 
I spit in his eye or something? 

HILucRisT: Sit down. (JILL sits down. He 
stands between her and HORNBLOWER.) You've 
won this round, sir, by a foul blow. We shall 
see whether you can take any advantage of it. 
I believe the law can stop you ruining my 
property. 

HORNBLOWER: Make your mind easy; it 
can’t. I’ve got ye in a noose, and I’m goin’ 


_ to hang ye. 


Mrs. Hiticrisr (Suddenly): Mr. Horn- 
blower, as you fight foul—so shall we. 
Hiticrist: Amy! 
Mrs. HILicrist (Paying no attention): And* 
it will not be foul play towards you and yours. 
You are outside the pale. 


As the Hornblowers triumphantly are 
leaving the room, Chloe becomes intensely 
agitated at sight of Dawker accompanied 
by two Strangers who have attended the 
auction. With a great effort she controls 
her emotion which, it develops, is occa- 
sioned by the knowledge that the Strangers 
recognize her as-‘‘a woman with a past” 
and have conveyed the information to 
Dawker and Mrs. Hillcrist. The latter, 
armed with this unexpected weapon, is 
resolved to use it remorselessly in fighting 
Hornblower. But Hillcrist has scruples, 
and with difficulty is prevailed upon to let 
the knowledge be used on the senior Horn- 
blower alone. Whereupon, that evening, 
Mrs. Hillcrist writes a note to Hornblower 
who, with the letter in hand, seeks out his 
daughter-in-law in her boudoir: 


HORNBLOWER: Can ye attend a moment? 
I’ve had a note from that woman, (CHLOE 
sits up.) 
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THEY ARE ALL PLAYERS OF “THE SKIN GAME” 


By “skin game”’ is meant the violation of the strict code of gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
right, as impersonated in the London production of the new tragi-comedy by John Galsworthy, are 


Reading from left to 
Hillcrist, 


his wife, Dawker, Hornblower, Jill Hillcrist, Rolf and Charles Hornblower and Chloe, 


HORNBLOWER (Reading) 


“T have something 
of the utmost importance to tell you in regard 


to your daughter-in-law. I shall be waiting 
to see you at eleven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. The matter is so utterly vital to the hap- 
piness of all your family, that I cannot imagine 
you will fail to come.’’ Now what’s the mean- 
ing of it? Is it sheer impudence, or lunacy, or 
what? 

Cuioe: I don’t know. 

HORNBLOWER (Not unkindly): Chloe, if 
there’s anything—ye'd better tell me. Fore- 
warned’s forearmed. 

Cuore: There’s nothing; unless it’s—(Wit) 
a quick look at him.)—Uniless it’s that my father 
was a—a bankrupt. 

HORNBLOWER: Hech! 
that. 
family. 

CHLOE: I wasn’t very proud of him. 

HORNBLOWER: Well, ye’re not responsible 
for your father. If that’s all, it’s a relief. 
The bitter snobs! I'll remember it in the 
account I’ve got with them. 

CHLOE: Father, please don’t say anything to 
Charlie; it’ll only have the effect of worrying 
hi n for nothing. 

HORNBLOWER: No, no, I'll not. If I went 
bankrupt, it’d upset Charlie, I’ve not a doubt. 
(He laughs. Looking at her shrewdly.) There's 


Many a man’s been 
Ye’ve never told us much about your 


nothing else, before I answer her? (CHLOE 
shakes her head.) Ye're sure? 

Calor (With an effort): She may invent 
things, of course. 

HORNBIL OWER (Lost in his feud feeling): Ah! 
but there’s such a thing as the laws o’ slander. 
If they plan pranks, I'll have them up for 
it. 

CHLOE (Timidly): Couldn't you stop this 
quarrel, father? You said it was on my ac- 
count. But I don’t want to knowthem. And 
they do love their old home. I like the girl. 
You -don’t really need to build just there, do 
you? Couldn't you stop it? Do! 

HORNBLOWER: Stop it? Now I've bought? 
Na, no! The snobs defied me, and I’m going 
to show them. I hate the lot of them, and | 
hate that little Dawker worst of all. 

CHLOE: He’s only their agent. 

HORNBLOWER: He's a part of the whcle 
dog-in-the-manger system that stands in my 
way. Ye’re a woman, and ye don't under- 
stand these things. Ye wouldn't believe the 
struggle I’ve had to make my money and get 
my position. These county folk talk scft 
sawder, but to get anything from them’s like 
gettin’ butter out of a dog's mouth. If they 
could drive me out of here by fair means or 
foul, would they hesitate a moment? Not 
they! See what they’ve made me pay; and 
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look at this letter. 
crites! 


Selfish, mean lot o’ hypo- 


Chloe, desperate with apprehension of 
impending calamity, arranges a clandes- 
tine meeting with Dawker, but finds him 
inexorable. There is an affecting scene 
between the woman and her unsuspecting 
husband, Charles Hornblower. In the 
final act, which takes place in Hillcrist’s 
study the next morning, there are present 
Mrs. Hillcrist, Dawker and later the 
Strangers who dramatically confront Horn- 
blower: 


Mrs. Hitctcrist: Are you familiar with the 
law of divorce, Mr. Hornblower? 

HORNBLOWER (Taken aback): No, I’m not. 
That is—— 

Mrs. Hittcrist: Well, you know that mis- 
conduct is required. And I suppose you've 
heard that cases are arranged. 

HORNBLOWER: I know it’s all very shock- 
ing—what about it? 

Mrs. Hiticrist: When cases are arranged, 
Mr. Hornbiower, the man who is to be divorced 
often visits a hotel with a strange woman. I 
am extremely sorry to say that your daughter- 
in-law, before her marriage, was in the habit 
of being employed as such a woman. 

HoORNBLOWER: Ye dreadful creature! 

DAWKER (Quickly): All proved, up to the 
hilt! 

HornBLOweER: I don’t believe a word of it. 
Ye're lyin’ to save your skins. How dare ye 
tell me such monstrosities? Dawker, I'll have 
ye in a criminal court. 

DawkKeEr: Rats! You saw a gent with me 
yesterday? Well, he’s employed her. 

HORNBLOWER: A put-up job! Conspiracy! 

Mrs. Hiticrist: Go and get your daughter- 
in-law. 

HORNBLOWER (W4th the first sensation of being 
in a net): It’s a foul shame—a lying slander! 

Mrs. Hittcrist: If so, it’s easily disproved. 
Go and fetch her. 

HORNBLOWER (Seeing them unmoved): I will. 
I don’t believe a word of it. 

Mrs. Hutcrist: I hope you are right. 
(HORNBLOWER gues out by the French window, 
DAWEER Slips to the door, opens it, and speaks 
to those within. Mrs. HiLucrist stands moist- 
ening her lips, and passing her handkerchief 
over them. HORNBLOWER returns, preceding 
CHLOE, strung up to hardness and defiance. 

HORNBLOWER: Now then, let’s have this 
impudent story torn to rags. 

CHLOE: What story? 

HoxnBLOWER: That you, my dear, were a 
woman—it’s too shockin’—I don’t know how 
to tell ye—— 
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CHLOE: Go on! 

HORNBLOWER: Were a woman that went 
with men, to get them their divorce. 

CHLOE: Who says that? 

HORNBLOWER: That lady (sneering) there, 
and her bull-terrier here. 

CHLOE (Facing Mrs. HILtcrist): That’s a 
charitable thing to say, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Hittcrist: Is it true? 

CHLOE: No. 

HORNBLOWER (Furiously): There! 
ye both on your knees to her! 

DAWKER (Opening the door): Comein. (The 
First STRANGER comes in. CHLOE, with a 
visible effort, turns to face him.) 

First STRANGER: How do you do, Mrs. 
Vane? 

CHLOE: I don’t know you. 

First STRANGER: Your memory is_ bad, 
ma’am. You knew me yesterday well enough. 
One day is not a long time, nor are three years. 

CHLOE: Who are you? 


I'll have 


First STRANGER: Come, ma’am, come! 
The Custer case. 
CHLOE: I don’t know you, Isay. (To Mrs. 


HiLicrist): How can you be so vile? 
First STRANGER: Let me refresh your mem- 


ory, ma’am. (Producing a notebook.) Just 
an three years ago: ‘‘Oct. 3. To fee and ex- 
penses Mrs. Vane with Mr. C.——, Hotel 
Beaulieu, Twenty pounds. Oct. 10, Do., 


Twenty pounds.” (To HORNBLOWER): Would 
you like to glance at this book, sir? You'll see 
they’re genuine entries. (HORNBLOWER makes 
a motion to do so, but checks himself and looks at 
CHLOE.) 

CHLOE (Hysterically): It’s alhlies—lies! 

First STRANGER: Come, ma’am, we wish 
you no harm. 

CHLOE: Take me away. 
like this. 

Mrs. Hittcrist (Jn a low voice): Confess. 

CHLOE: Lies! 

HORNBLOWER: Were ye ever called Vane? 

CHLOE: No, never. (She makes a movement 
towards the window, but DAWKER is in the way, 
and she halts. 

First STRANGER (Opensng the door): Henry. 
(The SECOND STRANGER comes in quickly. At 
sight of him CHLOE throws up her hands; gasps, 
breaks down, and stands covering her face with 
her hands. It is so complete a confession that 
HORNBLOWER stands staggered; and, taking out 
a colored handkerchief, wipes his brow. 

DAWKER: Are you convinced? 

HORNBLOWER: Take those men away. 

DAWKER: If you're not satisfied, we can get 
other evidence; plenty. 

HORNBLOWER (Looking at CHLOE): That's 
enough. Take them out. Leave me alone 
with her, (DAWKER takes them out.) (Mrs. 


I won’t be treated 




















HILLCRIST passes HORNBLOWER and goes out 
at the window. HORNBLOWER moves down a 
step or two towards CHLOE.) 

HORNBLOWER: My God! 

CHLOE: (With an outburst): Don't tell 
Charlie! Don’t tell Charlie! 

HORNBLOWER: Charlie! So that was your 
manner of life. (CHLOE wullers a moaning 
sound.) So that’s what ye got out of by 
marryin’ into my family! Shame on ye, ye 
Godless thing! 

CHLOE: Don’t tell Charlie! 

HORNBLOWER: And that’s all ye can say 
for the wreck ye’ve wrought. My family, my 
works, my future! How dared ye! 

CHLOE: If you’d been me! 

HoRNBLOWER: An’ these Hillcrists. The 
skin game of it! ‘ 


As the price of keeping the matter a 
secret, Mrs. Hillcrist demands that Horn- 
blower sell her husband all his property, 
including the Centry, at a figure that will 
mean a $30,000 loss to him. With no 
alternative, he capitulates. That evening 
Chloe Hornblower visits the Hillcrist home 
and meeting Hillcrist and Jill, beseeches 
the former to keep her husband in igno- 
rance of her past. Hillcrist assures her 
that Charles Hornblower sha’n’t be told. 
Whereupon: 


“THE SKIN GAME” 
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CHLOE (Appealing): Oh! that’s not enough. 
Can't you tell him something to put him back 
to thinking it’s all right? I've done him such 
a wrong. I didn’t realize till after—I thought 
meeting him was just a piece of wonderful good 
luck, after what I'd been through. I’m not 
such a bad lot—not really. (She stops from 
the over-quivering of her lips, Ju, standing 
beside the chair, strokes her shoulder. Hiut- 
CRIST stands very still, painfully biting at a 
finger. You see, my father went bankrupt, 
and I was in a shop till 

HiLitcrist (Soothingly, and to prevent dis- 
closures): Yes, yes; yes, yes! 

CHLOE: I never gave a man away or did 
anything I was ashamed of—at least-—I mean, 
I had to make my living in all sort of ways, and 
then I met Charlie. 

Jit: It’s all right. 

CHLOE: He thought I was respectable, and 
that was such a relief, you can't think, so— 
so I let him. 

Jit: Dodo! It’s awful! 

HILccrist: It is! 

CHLOE: And after I married him, you see, 
I fell in love. If I had before, perhaps I 
wouldn’t have dared—only, I don’t know— 
you never know, do you? When there's a 
straw going, you catch at it. 

JiL_: Of course you do. 

CHLOE: And now, you see, I’m going to 
have a child. 

Jit (Aghast): Oh! Are you? 














THEY PLAYED FOR HIGH STAKES 


AND CHLOE HORNBLOWER LOST—ALL BUT HER LIFE 


In the effective climax to Mr. Galsworthy’s play, in which ‘‘the woman pays,” Charles Hornblower and Hillcrist 


bear in the unconscious body of Chloe who has attempted suicide. 
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HILLcRIST: Good God! 

CHLOE (Dully): I’ve been on hot bricks all 
this month, ever since—that day here. I 
knew it was in the wind. What gets in the 
wind never gets out. (She rises and throws out 
her arms). Never! It just blows here and 
there (desolately) and then blows home. (Her 
voice changes to resentment.) But I've paid for 
being a fool— 'tisn’t fun, that sort of life, I can 
tell you. I’m not ashamed and repentant, and 
all that. If it wasn’t for him! I’m afraid 
he’ll never forgive me; it’s such a disgrace for 
him—and then, to have his child! Being fond 
of him, I feel it much worse than anything 
I ever felt, and that’s saying a good bit. 
It is. 





Hillcrist agrees to tell a lie to shield the 
woman—to inform her husband that she 
had once been a clerk and had been dis- 
charged for dishonesty. At this juncture 
Charles Hornblower is announced and 
Chloe runs to the window and slips behind 
the curtain. Hillcrist, abetted by Jill, 
utters the falsehood but it doesn’t carry 
conviction: 

CHARLES (Passionately): Liars! (He makes 
a rush for the door.) 

Hiccrist (Starting): What did you say? 

Jutt (Catching his arm): Dodo! (Sotto 
voce.) Weare, you know. 

CHARLES (Turning back to them): Why do 
you tell me that lie, when I’ve just had the 
truth out of that little scoundrel! My wife’s 
been here; she put you up to it. (The face of 
CHLOE is seen transfixed between the curtains, 
parted by her hands.) She—she put you up to 
it. Liar that she is—a living lie. Fer three 
years a living lie! (HiLLcrist, whose face alone 
is turned towards the curtains, sees that listening 
face. His hand goes up from uncontrollable 
emotion.) And hasn't now the pluck to tell 
me. I’ve done with her. I won't own a child 
by sucha woman. (With a little sighing sound 
CHLOE drops the curtain and vanishes.) 
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HiLtcrist: For God's sake, man, think of 
what you're saying. She's in great distress. 

CuHARLEs: And what am I? 

JILL: She loves you, you kgow. 

CHARLES: Pretty love! That scoundrel 
Dawker told me—told me—Horrible!—Hor- 
rible! 

Hittcrist: I deeply regret that our quarrel 
should have brought- this about. 

CHARLES (With intense bitterness): Yes, 
you've smashed my life. (Unseen by them, 
Mrs. Httcrist has entered and stands by the 
door.) 

Mrs. Hitucrist: Would you have wished 
to live on in ignorance? (They all turn and 
look at her.) 


CHARLES (With a writhing movement): I 
don’t know. But—you—you did it. 
Mrs. HIiLtcrist: You shouldn't have at- 


tacked us. 

CHARLES: What did we do to you—com- 
pared with this? 

Mrs. Hittcrist: All you could. 

HILucrist: Enough, enough! What can we 
do to help you? 

CHARLES: Tell me where my wife is. (JILL 
draws the curtains apari—the window is open— 
Jitu looks out. They wait in silence.) 

JILL: We don’t know. 

CHARLES: Them she was here? 

Hiuccrist: Yes, sir; and she heard you. 

CuaARLEs: All the better if she did. She 
knows how I feel. 

HILtcrist. Brace up, be'gentle with her. 

CHARLES: Gentle? A woman who—who— 


Hittcrist: A most unhappy creature. 
Come! 
CHARLES: Damn your sympathy! (He goes 


out into the moonlight, passing away.) 


In the end Chloe attempts suicide, but 
is rescued by her husband. Hornblower 
senior reappears, defeated but vowing 
vengeance; and Hillcrist makes the con- 
cluding speech, ‘‘When we began this fight, 
we had clean hands—are they clean now? 
What’sgentility worth if it can’t stand fire?”’ 





MUSIC, AS AN ART, IS 
AND DYING 


N nothing more than in music is the 
devastating effect of war being shown 
in Europe, in curious contrast to which 

many eminent musicians see a new musical 
art dawning in this country. Eva Gautier, 
‘the ‘‘high priestess’ of modern vocal com- 





DAWNING IN AMERICA 
IN EUROPE 


position, comes to America from Paris pro- 
foundly impressed by the atmosphere of 
degeneracy that pervades art and life in 
the French capital where the music hall 
shows have reached to ‘‘limits of immod- 
esty’’ and “women appear on the stage 














DISCORD IN EUROPE 
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Courtesy of Musical America. 
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MME. EVA GAUTIER DEPLORES;THE DOLDRUMS OF ART IN EUROPE 


She reports that French music hall shows have reached the limits of immodesty and that the outlook of all 
the arts on the Continent is black. 


frankly naked.’’ Even at the Erick Satie 
Festival she was amazed at the queer types 


that composed the audience, tho ‘Satie 
himself is the most normal and natural 
sort of person.”” Everywhere, we are told, 
is the feeling of illimitable weariness. 


People are sad and tired and nothing ap- 
pears to assuage or give them refreshment. 
Their outlook is black. She adds, in 
Musical America: 


“The diseased spiritual condition arising 
from these accumulated miseries has reacted 
onart. Those who expected an elevation and 
a rebirth as a result of the war thus far have 
been disappointed. Excess and eccentricity 
are rampant, along the pre-war lines and to an 
even greater degree. That does not mean that 
much of surpassing interest may not be found. 
. . . The standards prevalent in Paris to-day 
are astoundingly low. In singing this is es- 
pecially true. I heard singers who would nct 
have the slightest chance of surviving a single 


hearing in America. Yet the notion still seems 
to prevail that anything will de for America, 
that any kind of artists can be sent there with 
impunity. On hearing singers abroad I was 
impressed afresh with the enormously high 
critical standards existing in this country. 
Many a time I warned them that disaster 
would follow any attempt to send us anything 
but the best.” 


As to the reported feeling against for- 
eigners in France, we are assured that it is 
not confined to Americans. At the Opéra 
Comique, for example, there exists the 
liveliest feeling against the performances 
of so many Italian works and it has been 
necessary to limit the number of ‘“Bo- 
hémes”’ and “Butterflies.” 

The same note is struck by Guy Maier, 
the pianist, who, with Lee Pattison, has 
been the recipient of unusual honors in 
England and on the Continent. London 
he found ‘‘astir with musical atmosphere,” 
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but France is “the most tragic place in the 
world, and the sad thing is that the real 
artists realize the truth of the situation 
and yet are powerless to do anything” be- 
cause “the France we have loved and con- 
sidered the patron of all art is becoming 
exceedingly provincial and not a little 
Chauvinistic in her attitude.’’ Few of the 
Paris papers maintain critics on their staffs 
and these show little interest in anything 
but performances at the opéra. 

As a relief to this picture, we find, also 
in Musical America, such French artists as 
Alfred Cortot, the pianist; Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, and 
Robert Schmitz, extolling America in a 
Paris interview. M. Cortot thinks that 
there is no public so athirst for new beauty 
as the American: 


“I de not think there is a public more eager 
for new beauty than that which frequents 
dutifully and in an almost religious spirit the 
concert halis of America. ‘If sometimes one 
may regret that a sentimental or rhythmic 
banality is to be found side by side with a great 
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work of musical literature on a recital program, 
you can be certain, on the other hand, that the 
public is not responsible for it. Ina very short 
time such errors will no longer be tolerated, so 
certain is it that American artistic ideals are 
being elevated and purified. The public’s love 
of music will soon exceed its taste for virtu- 
osity or for the virtuoso—last tface of a heri- 
tage bequeathed by the America of yesterday, 
of which the Americans of to-morrow are hast- 
ening to free themselves.” 


America seems, to Robert Schmitz, des- 
tined to play an extremely important part 
in the development and _ evolution of 
musical art. By means of its genius for 
invention and adaptation he looks to the 
United States to build musical instruments 
of a superior sonority and to realize the 
gradation of sounds remote and _ near, 
thanks to the synthesis of sounds already 
obtained by experiment. In any case, 
“the future of art is full of promise in the 
United States. Its genius is henceforth 
intimately bound to the development of 
music.”’ 





BERNARD SHAW ADMITS BEING A CLASSIC 
AND ASSAILS “ILLITERATE” DETRACTORS 


characteristic modesty, admits that 
he is a classic but vehemently de- 
nies that he is a Shakespeare thief. ‘‘I,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘play the old game in the old way, 
on the old chessboard, with the old pieces, 
just as Shakespeare did. And the amazing 
fact that I have ever been mistaken for 
anything else but a classic is due solely to 
the ignorance of literature prevalent among 
journalists who have no time for reading, 
and, indeed, no taste for it: an ignorance 
which enables managers to mutilate, trav- 
esty, and misrepresent Shakespeare without 
detection or rebuke, and to impose ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier,’ in which all the young 
men are cads and cowards, all the old men 
vieux marcheurs, and all the women prosti- 
tutes and nymphomaniacs, on the press as 
a musical version of ‘Arms and the Man,’ 
tho it has not one line or character to which 
) could have put my hand.”’ 
There are times, G. B. S. goes on to com- 
plain in Hearst’s, when journalistic com- 
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monplace about famous authors becomes 
so absurd through the journalists never 
reading their works, and hiding their un- 
acquaintance by a pretense of idolatry, 
that it becomes necessary to throw in the 
public face the inevitable and enormous 
deficiencies of all creators of imaginary 
worlds, whether they dramatize mere re- 
flections in a mirror held up to nature or 
offer an interpretation of the purpose be- 
hind evolution. When critics, he contin- 
ues, assume that the differences between 
Giotto and Velasquez, Cimabue and Rem- 
brandt, Shakespeare and Ibsen, Walter 
Scott and Conrad, Dickens and Strind- 
berg, Moliére and Balzac, H ndel and 
Hugo Wolf, are all superiorities for the 
seniors, it is time to remind the public that 
in some respects the work of the juniors 
makes the work of the seniors childish by 
comparison. 

Mr. Shaw's outburst is occasioned by an 
article from the pen of one C. G. L. Du 
Cann, in the London Arts Gazette, entitled 








AS G. B. S. SEES HIMSELF 


“Bernard Shaw As Shakespeare Thief.”’ 
Mr. Shaw rises to retort, in Hearst's, that it 
was he himself who first called attention to 
the fact that the so-called Shaw heroine is 
equally the Shakespeare heroine and, with 
an eye on this assailant in particular and 
on dramatic critics in general, he goes on 
tosay, in extenuation of his being a 
classic: 

“The difference between comedy and pornog- 
raphy, between tragedy and butcherly blank- 
verse bugaboo, does not exist for popular criti- 
cisn. And the funny consequence is that 
when, bored by the artificial ‘constructions’ 
which supplanted genuine classic drama on the 
Parisian stage in the nineteenth century, I 
turned from the cats’ cradles in which some 
pitiful ‘situation’ was nursed into the semblance 
of a whole play by the industrious apprentices 
‘of Scribe, and went back to Shakespeare, and 
finally even to the Athenian theater with its 
unities of time and place, the journalists, never 
having seen anything of the kind before, nor 
read a line of Shakespeare or Sophocles, classed 
me, first, as a Fabian who (of course) did not 
know a play from a pamphlet, and was totally 
ignorant of stagecraft, and then, when that did 
not work, as an innovator, an ultramodernist, a 
scorner of all rules and conventions, and a 
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revolutionary practitioner of methods hither- 
to unheard of in the theater. Not until the 
younger generation, Shavians to a man, demon- 
strated their Shavianity by scoffing at me as a 
Back Number (that being the up-to-date way 
to épater le bourgeois in the theater) and even 
calling me Roebuck Ramsden, did my own 
contemporaries come.to the conclusion, after 
taking a full quarter-century to consider it, 
that ‘Arms and the Man’ is a classic, tho they 
desire it to be distinctly understood that All 
my later works are Futurist extravaganzas.”’ 


To the ironical assertion of the Arts 
Gazette writer that ‘‘idolaters of Shakes- 
peare and idolaters of Shaw (including the 
god himself) will be equally amazed to hear 
that there is a good deal of Shakespeare in 
Bernard Shaw’s plays,’’ Shaw admits the 
impeachment but denies any _ personal 
amazement. As a playwright, he has sim- 
ply, he says, “entered into a great inheri- 
tance from the Athenians, from Shakes- 
peare and Moliére, from Goethe, Mozart, 
and Wagner, and from the great novelists 
who came to the rescue when the stage had 
fallen into contempt, not to mention later 
legacies from Ibsen and the Russians; and 


‘ 


I have spent this magnificent fortune prodi- 
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gally in the face of the world. Where and 
when have I professec to be the most ridic- 
ulous of frauds, a Self-made Man, that 
Mr. Du Cann should imagine that his 
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communication must amaze me? I can 
only pay him the ironical Irish com- 
pliment, ‘You would guess eggs if you 
saw the shells.’ ”’ 





ATTEMPT TO CREATE 


F all the revolutions which have 
() struck the modern theater, and all 

the counter-revolutions they have 
engendered, perhaps none is more daring 
than that now being instituted in Ger- 
many under the leadership of the new 
art movement which names itself Expres- 
sionism. The Expressionists aim to abolish 
the stage itself. It is difficult to imagine a 
theater without a stage, but that is what it 
comes to. The Tribune Theater in Berlin 
recently staged Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Being Ernest,’’ under the title 
of ‘‘Bunbury.’’ One adverse critic speaks 
of this new method as an “aid to poverty- 
stricken managers, by means of which 
four chairs and a tea-table are all that is 
necessary to convey the impression of a 
drawing-room.”’ But coming direct from a 
study of the theaters of Central Europe, 
Huntly Carter rises to the defense of the 
new stageless theaters in the London 
Observer: 

The old dividing line between the audi- 
torium and the stage itself, in ordinary 
theaters determined by the proscenium 
arch, is being abolished in these theaters of 
new, times and new ideals. The actor is 
coming into the audience. He is becoming 
the center of interest instead of the setting. 
Everywhere in Germany, in theory and 
practice, Mr. Carter found ‘‘Expressionis- 
mus.”’ To him it appeared one of the most 
vital and transforming movements Ger- 
many has ever experienced. The Tribune 
Theater in Berlin and Max Reinhardt’s 
Grosse Schauspielhaus are but different 
phases of this movement. At the Vienna 
Burgtheater, the Residenz and Schauspiel- 
haus in Munich, the Altes Theater in Leip- 
sig, he found Shakespeare being reinter- 
preted by new expressionist methods de- 
signed to bring out the true sense, meaning 
and significance of each play. Mr. Carter 
is sure that this new staging will bear fruit 
in England and America. He explains more 
fully how plays may be acted without rely- 


A STAGELESS THEATER 


ing upon the conventional scenery and the 
traditiona! stage: 


“To the significant German author and pro 
ducer it is no longer a question whether the 
stage should mold the play, or the play mold 
the stage. To them the stage is no longer a 
stage but the world. Man is no longer reflected 
in the phenomenal world, but the phenomenal 
world is man himself, if I may put it that way. 
Man comprizes everything within himself. 
Hence man must take the center of the stage 
without accompaniments of any sort. In other 
words, it is the business of the author, producer 
and actor to express the new man-of-meaning. 
Obviously this points to the rise of the actor 
and the decline of decoration—in Germany at 
any rate.” 


The leading dramatist of the Expression- 
ist movement is Karl Schonherr. He is a 
Tyrolese and one of the leading Austrian 
writers of the day. He possesses a strong 
theatrical instinct. Usually in his plays 
there are two combating parties who fight 
each other with vigor, vehemence and lack 
of consideration to the bitter end. Says the 
Vienna correspondent of the London 
Observer: 


“Many consider his extraordinarily success- 
ful tragedy, ‘Faith and Home,’ his strongest 
work. It depicts the struggle between the 

_ Reformation and Counter-Reformation in the 
Tyrol of the sixteenth century, while his mod- 
ern peasant-comedy, ‘The Soil,’ seems the 
finest and most characteristic. Of late Schon- 
heer has turned to sex problems, and scored a 
great success with ‘The Devil Woman,’ a rather 
crude but interesting five-act love drama with 
only three persons. Also his latest production, 
‘Children’s Tragedy,’ has only three persons: 
two young brothers and their stiil younger 
sister, who find out that their mother has a 
lover. The tragedy of the barren married 
woman is portrayed in ‘Frau Suitner.’ Because 
of his outspokenness, Schénheer is bitterly 
attacked by the Catholic clergy and in Ger- 
many, at Munich and Cologne, which are 
Catholic centers, the performances of his 
‘Devil Woman,’ causing nasty controversies 
and scandals.” 
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FREAKS OF FASHION AMONG PHYSICIANS AND 
PATIENTS 


DENOIDS are still cut out of chil- 
A dren with the idea that the opera- 
tion will make them ‘‘smarter’’ but 
there is not such a craze as there was for 
taking the appendix away. Tonsils are 
still cut all over the Anglo-Saxon world and 
there has developed a sort of craze for stick- 
ing needles into people so that they may not 
get this disease or that. Vaccine therapy 
seems likely to develop the next medical 
craze. Baths of one sort or another com- 
prized most of the medical crazes of the 
ancients. They even dipped smallpox pa- 
tients into milk. In the middle ages the 
medical craze was for dancing, twisting, 
leaping andrunning. These practices were 
supposed to put an end to all kinds of hu- 
man ills, leprosy included. These things 
were long ago, just as they are now, freaks 
of fashion among physicians and patients. 
In the words of the London Lancet: 


“The medical profession is no more immune 
than any other section of the population to the 
influence of fashion, and this is to be expected, 
for medicine is not an exact science, while every 
trial along unexplored paths may lead to for- 
tunate issue. If a path looks promising, as 
long as medical art cannot provide relief for 
all the ills that flesh inherits, many will go 
down it. When a therapeutic measure is em- 
ployed for a series of years, and then is dropped 
suddenly, the explanation is that at last, and 
by common consent, it is recognized that that 
particular path is leading nowhere. The ap- 
plication of hot oil to the stump after amputa- 
tion was employed for generations because sur- 
geons had appreciated that heat was the right 
way in some circumstances to prevent severe 
septic complications; then Ambroise Paré suc- 
ceeded in proving, almost against his own 
opinion, that many patients did much better 
to whom this heroic treatment had not been 
applied. As a routine treatment hot oil was 
dropped, but the value of the cautery in some 
cases is still acknowledged. Venesection had 
endured for more than 2000 years as the only, 
or at least the best, method of dealing with 
inflammatory processes, until the failure of 
bleeding in the case of some epidemics became 
demonstrable, and even then the first idea to 
occur to the conservative mind was that there 
had been a change in the constitution of the 
populace.” 


This practice of cutting veins open per- 
sisted among physicians and patients. It 
was the “thing.”” Within the memory of 
some of our fathers most hospitals used to 
have a ‘‘cupper” who came daily to carry 
out the instructions which had been left by 
the physicians or surgeons. As recently as 
sixty years ago some hospital calendars 
contained the name of the cupper. At last 
the tide of fashion turned. Intelligent ex- 
perience of pneumonia put an end to the 
practice of ‘‘venesection"’ for inflammatory 
conditions. Pierre Louis showed statistic- 
ally nearly a hundred years ago that the 
results obtained by less heroic methods sur- 
passed those afforded by bloodletting. The 
pendulum has swung back too far in the 
opinion of the great London organ of the 
medical profession. There is little doubt 
that the therapeutic value of venesection is 
underestimated. In the use -of leeches 
there has likewise been a wondrous change 
of fashion. In the early part of the last 
century over twenty thousand leeches were 
used in one hospital alone. Nowadays 
there are comparatively few left in the 
hospitals altho there are wise physicians 
who employ them to control inflammation. 


“The popularity of drugs with the members 
of the medical profession also varies greatly; 
it is due to the blind following of fashion that 
the use of drugs fell into disrepute, whence the 
efforts of learned pharmacologists like the late 
Thomas Fraser have begun to rescue it. Sarsa- 
parilla, especially in the form of the compound 
decoction, at one time had an enormous reputa- 
tion; no small number of surgeons considered 
that it was as valuable in the treatment of 
syphilis as mercury itself. Sarsaparilla is now 
more appreciated by the customers of the her- 
balist than by anyone else. Yet the drug can 
not be utterly without therapeutic value, even 
if it was formerly rated too high. Being quite 
unable to live up to its entire claims, it has lost 
credit completely, and its neglect may be an 
error. Arsenic, one of our most valuable 
pharmaceutical weapons, has been affected 
strangely by the passage of time, for while its 
real uses escaped knowledge, its possible uses 
were grossly exaggerated by repetitionary 
laudation. It was well known in some of its 
forms to ancient medicine, and we find it ex- 
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tensively employed in the Middle Ages. In 
the latter half of the eighteenth century it was 
in great repute for the treatment of malaria. 
Early in the nineteenth century it began to be 
used widely for the treatment of skin diseases, 
and the idea has been firmly implanted in the 
public mind that there are two infallible drugs 
for the treatment of affections of the skin, sul- 
phur externally and arsenic internally. A re- 
action has long since set in, and the use of ar- 
senic by dermatologists has diminished. In 
The Lancet recently we reported a meeting of 
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the Therapeutic Society of Paris ir which the 
claims of arsenic for skin affections were de- 
clared to be absolutely without foundation, 
and this belief is shared by many authorities 
in this country. But there remain, perhaps, 
as many who, having had great experience in 
this department of practice, value the drug 
highly, and maintain that it is of excellent re- 
sult if properly given. While the medicinal 
preparations of arsenic are thus losing hold, 
the organic arsenic compounds are becoming 
our routine weapon against syphilis.” 





THE ADVENTUROUS SIDE OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST’S LIFE 


: ZOOLOGIST is an interpreter of 
A the known facts about animals, and 
while much of his work is in the 
library, the most important part of it may 
be done in the open. He must, if neces- 
sary, risk his life in the haunts of the lion 
and the tiger, the elephant and the hippo- 
potamus. On its practical side the life of 
the zoologist may seem to have no more 
dignity than that of a menagerie man. 
That is when we find him traveling through 
the wilds of Asia and Africa with young 
elephants, girafs, hippopotami and tigers, 
to say nothing of crocodiles and reptiles. 
This is science most fantastically garbed. 
Traveling mostly by night the caravan is- 
the twentieth century version of Noah’s 
ark and it costs much more in money. It 
may have been out on its expedition for 
nearly two years. The zoologist in charge 
must be practical and theoretical and ever 
on his guard against catastrophe resulting 
from ignorance of the habits of his charges. 
Against flood and fire no remedy avails. 
A flood overwhelmed a huge caravan of 
wild animals of all kinds recently in 
Turkestan and the fruits of many weary 
months of labor were destroyed in a half 
hour. The pursuit of zoology is far from 
being a money-making pursuit. But it 
has its compensations. Professor A. S. 
Pearse, of the University of Wisconsin, 
speaks of these in School and Society. 


“What a scientist, and particularly a zoolo- 
gist, has as a reward for choosing poverty is 
freedom—for gaining a place among his own 
kind, for thought, for spreading ideas, for new 


discoveries. To those with scientific instincts, 
nothing could pay for the loss of this. The 
minister has the satisfaction of doing good, 
but is a slave to his creed; a lawyer may be 
great and good, but in the last analysis makes 
his living from the troubles of his fellows; the 
physician does good and makes money, but 
leads a harassed life at the beck and call of his 
patients; the banker has easy hours, may do 
good and become wealthy, but must lead a 
mean, penny-pinching, sordid existence at 


best. To those who prize free minds—Ho 
for the life of the scientist! Poverty be— 
withstood!”’ 


The men who take to this field of ap- 
plied science, observes a writer in Cham- 
ber’s Journal, must have the instincts 
of the naturalist and those of the zoologist 
blended, they must know how to make 
accurate observations under the greatest 
difficulties, they must know how to pre- 
serve specimens of rare animals which are 
rapidly being exterminated. The zoolo- 
gist must invade the jungle and the des- 
ert, encounter many difficulties and suffer 
many disappointments. Girafs are pecu- 
liarly difficult to obtain. They are rare, 
and are becoming more so year by year. 
They are also exceedingly timid and swift- 
footed. It can scarcely be said that there 
is any fixed method of capturing girafs. 
Almost every possible way has been at- 
tempted—usually in vain. The most suc- 
cessful method is by using a long cord, at 
each end of which is a round. weight. 
When the hunter has succeeded in getting 
sufficiently near his game he throws the 
cord in such a manner that it winds round 














THE QUEST OF THE OKAPI 


the beast's legs, rendering him incapable 
of escaping before he can be otherwise re- 
strained. It is a difficult feat to accom- 
plish, even when the giraf allows the 
hunter to approach comparatively close; 
and the transport difficulty is also a seri- 
ous one. Most girafs seen in captivity 
have been caught by chance when quite 
young. 

In the case of big beasts, with hardly an 
exception, the young are taken. A large 
wild beast is difficult to hold, to say noth- 
ing of transporting it. No zoologist has 
ever recruited an adult hippopotamus, and 
the probability is that if a zoologist ever 
accomplished the feat he would be sorry for 
it soon. Hippopotamus calves are diffi- 
cult enough to deal with when they are in 
their infancy: 


“Pitfalls are dug for the hippopotamus, 
which has the habit of allowing its young to 
trot along in front of it instead of behind, so 
that it can have its eye open to any danger to 
its offspring. The young creature appears to 
vanish into the earth, through the branches 
which cover the pit, and the terrified mother 
turns and bolts. Then, always supposing 
that he can annex his prize before a lion or a 
leopard strips its bones, the hunter has his 
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work cut out to get the weighty youngster out 
of the pit. A noose is passed over the neck 
and the forelegs, and the legs are bound se- 
curely together. Then a sloping pathway is 
dug out of the pit, and the baby hippo, a 
weight of about half a ton, is hauled upon a stout 
litter through the bush to the nearest river, 
where it continues its journey on a native barge. 
The hippopotamus is malicious and dangerous 
from the day of its birth, and becomes recon- 
ciled to capitivity only after many months.” 


The growing scarcity of the specimens 
in every department of zoology has led to 
the formation of large preserves in the 
wilds of Africa in charge of experts. There 
is no wild animal which it is not possible to 
tame partially and bring into captivity if 
it be given grazing ground and water in 
plenty. The practical zoologist in charge 
has his assistants who venture into the 
enclosures and stroll among the animals 
until they have become accustomed to the 
sight of human beings. As soon as the 
natural shyness of the beasts has been 
overcome they are herded into smaller 
paddocks, where any peculiarities they have 
are noted. In this way the zoological gar- 
dens are assured of receiving healthy speci- 
mens. Never before have these beasts been 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE NEW ZOOLOGY 


The elephant does not know that he has been the object of the closest scrutiny not only by the man who paid 
six thousand dollars for him but by the rough-looking but learned zoologist who in this crowd is indistinguish- 
able from the undistinguished mob—altho when he publishes his studies he will be degreed by the universities 
and called ‘“‘Doctor” and “‘Professor."" The elephant will be called Rajah or Jumbo. 
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insuch demand. Every ‘‘zoo” is crying out 
for animals. They had had no new stock 
for years and many valuable beasts have 
been lost through lack of zoological data on 
the subject of their habits and their food. 

A zoologist who engages in the capture 
of animals must have muscles of iron, the 
training as a scientist, a heart of oak and 
the digestion of an ostrich. He must be 
a man worthy to rank among the renowned 
explorers of old. In the language of Pro- 
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fessor Pearse, ‘‘A zoologist must train for 
his work by keeping himself in ‘condition’ 
—mentally and physically. The mile- 
stones on the road to success are marked 
‘Sacrifice’ and ‘Hard Work.’ Toward 
the end of the way often ‘Poverty’ and 
sometimes ‘Satisfaction,’ or even ‘Suc- 
cess,’ may appear. One who does not 
have some of the enthusiasm of the cru- 
sader, the pirate, and the explorer should 
not become a zoologist.” 





PLANTS ARE NOT AS LAZY AS THEY SEEM 


EARLY all the delusions on the sub- 
N ject of plant life are established in 

the popular mind by the poets— 
especially the great poets. Shakespeare is 
one instance. He speaks of the fat weed 
that roots itself at ease on Lethe wharf, 
altho the weed leads a most active and 
energetic life. This explains why the weed 
ousts so many other plants from our fields. 
It is a most energetic pest, as gardeners 
know. It will have to be admitted, con- 
cedes Professor J. Arthur Thomson in The 
New Statesman (London), that, compared 
with most animals, plants do seem to lead 
a very sleepy life. They do a great deal 
of work, especially in the manufacture of 
chemical explosives and in raising a mass 
of foliage against gravity, but it is done in 
a sleepy sort of way. So it seems at least. 
Nevertheless, we can only guess at the 
inner life of plants. We do not know yet 
how to get into touch with them. Perhaps 
it may be said that we know more about 
the chemistry and physics of plants than 
we know about their biology, while of their 
psychology we know just nothing at all, 
altho we can make guesses and draw in- 
ferences. 

This being so, it is of great interest to 
study plants when they awaken a little to 
agency, when they bestir themselves to 
answer back in visible movement. 


“How often we have sat on the dry hillside 
where the rock-roses (Helianthemum) spread 
out their flowers in the blaze of the sunshine, 
closing up when a cloud comes, and touched 
the central crowd of stamens with the tip of 
our little finger to see them all bend outwards 
to the periphery. There is something pleasant 


in knowing that this movement takes place 
naturally when the stamens are stimulated by 
the legs of ‘the appropriate insect-visitor, and 
that dusting with pollen is thereby effected. 
But there is another pleasure in following the 
deliberate outward movement, which occurs 
only in the warmth of the sun. It brings the 
plant nearer to us, this answer-back. The 
same sort of wakening up is seen when we 
touch with a bristle the inner side of the base 
of the stamens of the barberry in the hedge or 
the related Mahonia in the garden—there is a 
movement inwards to the pistil. How often 
we have lingered by the side of the stream to 
touch with a hair the bilobed stigma of the 
golden Mimulus, to see it close its lips. There 
is something pleasant in the fitness of the 
movement, for in natural conditions it serves 
to make sure of the pollen grain which has 
landed between the lips; but there is here also 
another pleasure, a glimpse of the unity of life, 
the touch of Nature that makes the whole 
world kin.” 


The margins of the glistening leaves of 
the butterwort curl in a little on the cap- 
tured insects, and a similar response 
reaches a very high degree of perfection in 
the well-known Venus’s fly-trap of the 
peat bogs of North Carolina. The blade 
of the leaf bears on each half three sensi- 
tive jointed bristles which stand up ver- 
tically. When these are touched—the 
trigger has usually to be pulled twice— 
the two halves of the leaf fold quickly to- 
gether, and the marginal teeth interlock 
like those of a rat-trap. Then follow the 
processes of secretion, digestion and_ab- 
sorption that make this fly-trap so much 
like an animal’s stomach. There are many 
suggestive details such as Sir John Burdon 











THE BEE WHO IS NEVER BUSY 


Sanderson’s discovery that the closing 
movement of the leaf is accompanied by 
an electrical change similar to that asso- 
ciated with the contraction of one of our 
muscles. There is an even subtler sug- 
gestion in the fact that if the fly-trap is 
cheated several times in succession with 
useless touches—for example, of pieces of 
paper which bring no booty—it refuses for 
a brief period to answer back: 


“This looks like the dawn of memory, and, 
if it is, it matters little that the flytraps’ mem- 
ory should be a very short one. We do not 
need to go to Carolina to get a striking example 
of a plant’s power of answering back, for the 
sundew on the bog-moss carpet is all that we 
could wish. Its leaves are covered with ‘ten- 
tacles,’ each with a viscid drop on its tip. 
When an insect gets a leg entangled in the se- 
cretion and. begins to struggle, other tentacles 
are stimulated and more juice is exuded. As 
the news travels through the leaf all the ten- 
tacles curve inwards and close down upon the 
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victim. Secretion of a peptonizing ferment 
follows and then digestion and then absorp- 
tion; after a while the leaf returns to the nor- 
mal state of expectancy. We have repeated 
Darwin's experiments showing how exquisitely 
sensitive the tentacles are to the least trace of 
a nitrogenous salt in a drop of water. 

“One of the reasons for the relative slug- 
gishness of plants is that the protoplast of the 
vegetable cell is encysted by its cell-wall of 
cellulose. Like the medieval knight, as has 
been aptly said, its movements are checked by 
its protective armor. And yet, in addition to 
the cases we have referred to, how much mo- 
bility there is, especially in young and actively 
growing parts. As Darwin first noted, the tip 
of the growing seedling moves slowly round, 
bending and bowing to the different points of 
the compass, and roots move as well as shoots. 
Leaves rise and fall, flowers open and close, 
with the waxing and waning light of day, and 
tendrils are exquisitely sensitive to the touch 
of the support round which they coil them- 
selves. When we add everything up, plants 
are much less stationary than they seem.” 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE DRONE AND WHY HE 
MUST SUBMIT TO IT 


HAT well known’ entomologist, 

Doctor Canning Williams, was once 

lecturing to some wounded soldiers 
on the subject of the honey bee and in the 
course of his remarks he invited them to 
guess how many worker bees it would take 
to weigh an ounce. ‘‘Ten,’’ said one. 
“Twenty,” cried another. Then a bold 
spirit ventured to shout “fifty.” All 
laughed derisively. “If you were to mul- 
tiply the last guess by six,’’ observed Doctor 
Williams, ‘“‘you would not be far wrong.” 
In fact, an ounce of worker bees consists of 
about three hundred, and the same weight 
of drones about a hundred. In other words, 
the male bee weighs three times as much as 
his sister. 

He who examines a strong colony of bees 
in the height of the summer season will find 
a countless number of workers, a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of drones and a queen. 
If the same person were so unwise as to 
look into the same hive in the winter, he 
would see the countless workers and the 
queen, but he would search in vain for the 
drones. What has become of the males? 


Before answering this question, Doctor 
Williams, writing in Chambers’s Journal, 
thinks it would clarify matters to state a 
few facts connected with the economy of 
the hive: 


“As the days begin to lengthen, the queen- 
bee deposits worker-eggs in some of the cells of 
the central combs, and as the weather grows 
warmer, and flowers shyly peep above the sod, 
nectar and pollen are brought into the busy 
domicile in ever-increasing quantities. This 
stimulates the queen to greater egg-production, 
until, by the end of Apiil, her output (given 
favorable weather conditions may reach be- 
tween two and three thousand in the course of 
twenty-four hours. In spite of the high mortal- 
ity among the workers at this season, the popu- 
lation of the hive goes up at a great rate. The 
queen, who has hitherto neglected the drone- 
cells (which are usually constructed at the 
bottom of the combs), now places eggs in some 
of them, and in about twenty-four days from 
the time of her doing so each of the baby-drones 
gnaws away the capping of its prison, and, pale 
in color and weak in leg, struggles out and 
joins the bustling throng. 

“The male inhabitants of the hive are quite 
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harmless, for they have no sting or other 
weapon of defence or offence; neither are they 
provided with apparatus for secreting wax or 
gathering nectar. But they are possessed of 
great strength, large appetites, a wonderful 
power of flight, and marvelous eyes. It has 
been calculated that the eyes of a worker con- 
tain 12,000 hexagonal lenses or facets, and 
those of a drone 26,000. It is impossible for the 
human mind to conceive the power of sight 
which such an amazing complexity of vision 
confers upon this lowly creature.” 


About a fortnight after his birth the 
drone ventures into the light of day and 
tries his wings near the hive, at the same 
time making a mental note of its exact 
position. Gradually he gains confidence, 
until the radius of his excursions may ex- 
tend to several miles. He is a born aristo- 
crat. When the weather is dull or cold he 
stays at home, helping himself freely to the 
sweets his toiling sisters have won. On 
warm days he sallies forth, his trumpet hum 
drowning the weaker voices of the working 
throng. He scours the air, those magnifi- 
cent eyes of his, which can see in all direc- 
tions, scanning the azure fields within his 
ken. He is a lover seeking his lass, a king 
who would marry and confer upon his con- 
sort the dignity of queen and motherhood. 
But for every princess bee who wants a 
mate, there are hundreds—even thousands 
—of suitors and little does the drone dream 
of the price he must pay if he secures his 
mate. But we must hark back to the hive 
fora moment. It has by this time become 
so full of bees, brood, honey and pollen, that 
the queen can scarcely find an empty cell 
to receive an egg. Her thwarted mother 
instinct produces in her a condition of ex- 
citement, aggravated by the fact that sev- 
eral young queens are being reared, one of 
which is destined to take her place: 


“The workers, too, have also got into a fever- 
ish state, for they have difficulty in finding 
places in which to store their hard-won booty. 
At last matters reach a climax. The congested 
condition of the colony can be cured in only 
one way—by wholesale emigration. So, in the 
middle of a bright, warm day, the workers, 
throwing off for once all sense of responsibility, 
pour out of the hive in a living stream, until the 
air seems filled with bees, and one wonders how 
wing-room can be found for so great a crowd. 
Presently the queen comes out, and, having no 
desire for aerial capering, alights upon some 
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object near by—the branch of a tree, for in- 
stance—and soon a number of her subjects 
gather round her. The cluster rapidly grows, 
until a solid mass of bees, perhaps 20,000 
strong, depends from the bough. It is a 
‘swarm’—the gathering of the emigrants prior 
to taking wing for a new home; but before they 
set out on their journey the apiarist appears 
upon the scene and captures them.” 


Very few drones accompany a swarm. 
Their instinct leads them to remain in the 
parent hive where the young queens are 
being reared. A few days after the mighty 
exodus, the first princess emerges from her 
specially constructed cell. 


“Tf the bees have no intention of throwing off 
a second swarm, they allow her to wreak her 
murderous will upon her sisters; the cells are 
torn open by the jealous creature, and their 
hapless inmates stung to death. Fora few days 
the virgin queen explores the combs, rubbing 
shoulders with the workers and the drones, 
who appear to ignore her presence absolutely; 
and then, enticed by the sunlight and impelled 
by strange stirrings within her, she takes from 
the portals of the hive a timid view of the out- 
side world. Presently she rises gracefully on 
her wings, but after a short flight returns to 
safety. Half-an-hour later she may essay an- 
other trip, venturing a little farther abroad. 
She repeats these experimental flights for a day 
or two, each time increasing the distance of her 
excursions; and then, when about a week old, 
and provided that the weather is propitious, 
she embarks upon the greatest adventure of her 
existence—her nuptial flight.” 


Away she goes, in ever widening spirals, 
until she disappears from human view, but 
not from the view of the drones, which from 
all directions go in search of the damsel. 
Twenty, fifty, possibly a thousand com- 
petitors enter the race, the strongest and 
fleetest soon drawing away from the others 
until perhaps not more than a dozen are in 
close pursuit. The princess must not ex- 
haust her energy because she has to return 
home. Suddenly turning, she yields herself 
to one of the foremost suitors. Almost the 
next instant the drone having fulfilled the 
object of his existence, falls dying to the 
ground: 


“One moment full of life, of ardor, of eager 
expectancy, the next suffering the agony of a 
mortal wound! The kiss of love followed by the 
sting of death! 





“NARCOTIC NONSENSE ¥ 


“If in the course of her wedding-flight the 
queen has circled back te near her starting- 
place, it sometimes happens that the expiring 
drone is just able to struggle home, as is proved 
by the fact that his ruptured body is occasion- 
ally discovered near the hive he left. (I have 
myself picked up a dead drone in this condi- 
tion.) A few bee-keepers have actually seen 
the mating of a queen and the death of the 
drone, and in ‘The A B C and X Y Z of Bee- 
Culture’—an American book—several accounts 
of it are given by eye-witnesses whose credibil- 
ity is undisputed. 

“While the queen is away on her wedding- 
trip (in my experience, it usually occupies about 
twenty minutes) the workers show some 
anxiety, and when the bride-widow returns she 
is met by a number of them, who immediately 
follow her into the hive, manifesting in their 
behavior indications of delight. The one act of 
fertilization suffices for the queen’s life, in the 
course of which she may lay, at a very moderate 
estimate, more than half-a-million eggs.” 


Why are so many drones brought into 
existence? Why has nature meted out so 
cruel a fate to the one that fertilizes the 
queen? A famous bee student, Huber, 
answers the first question: ‘As fecunda- 
tion cannot be accomplished within the 
hive, and as the queen is obliged to traverse 
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the expanse of the atmosphere, it is requi- 
site that the males should be numerous that 
she may have the chance of meeting some 
one of them in her flight. Were only two or 
three in each hive, there would be little 
probability of their departure at the same 
instant with the queen, or that they would 
meet her in her excursions; and most of the 
females might thus remain sterile.” 

To the second question there is also a 
satisfying answer according to Doctor 
Williams, and it is this: ‘It is essential for 
the safety of the queen, and therefore for 
the prosperity of the commonwealth over 
which she is to reign, that her stay in the 
air should not be delayed. She might be 
blown out of her course by a sudden wind, 
or beaten to earth, wet-winged and chilled, 
by a storm of rain, or possibly fall a prey to 
a passing bird. The long chase of the 
queen, in which drones from several hives 
usually take part, renders in-breeding 
unlikely, and also tests the stamina of the 
competitors. These objects attained, and 
in view of the dangers I have mentioned, it 
is clearly a wise provision of nature that the 
process of sterilization should be as brief as 
possible.” 





THE “WEAK WILL” FALLACY IN TREATING THE 
DRUG ADDICT 


N their desperation and ignorance, the 

vast majority of drug addicts have 

repeatedly exercized will-power in self- 
denial of their drug to the limits of their 
physical endurance. They knew the futil- 
ity and suffering of attempts based solely 
upon the exercize of will-power. Such is 
the matured opinion of the well-known 
expert on the narcotic problem, Doctor 
Ernest S. Bishop, who has studied habit- 
forming drugs and their victims for years.* 
Experience, he declares, has taught drug 
addicts actual facts concerning the physical 
action and the results of insufficient supply 
of narcotic drugs. The addict knows he 
does not take a drug because he enjoys it. 
He knows that he experiences no sensu- 
ous gratification or other pleasure from its 


*THe Narcotic ‘DruG Prosiem. By Ernest S. 
Bishop, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


administration. He knows that he uses a 
narcotic drug simply to escape incompe- 
tence and physical agony. 

Almost without exception, the narcotic 
addict has proceeded of his own accord or 
under the direction and advice of others, 
upon the theory of exercizing will-power 
and resisting temptation. With the few 
exceptions of those made in a very early 
stage such efforts have been useless. This, 
Dr. Bishop admits, is not the popular con- 
ception and may be by some regarded as 
heresy. 

The hopelessness of the “drug addict” 
situation—and it grows more hopeless 
instead of less so—is due to the failure of 
legislators and sociologists to understand 
that the addict does not want his drug for 
his satisfaction, for the indulgence of a 
vicious propensity, but because, through 
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some combination of circumstances or in 
consequence of a “‘case history,"’ his body 
requires it: 


“As to the existing opinion that the addict 
does not want to be cured, and that while 
under treatment he cannot be trusted and will 
not co-operate, but will secretly secure and 
use his drug—I can only quote from my per- 
sonal experience with these cases. During my 
early attempts with the commonly known and 
too frequently routinely followed procedures 
of sudden deprivation, gradual reduction and 
special or specific treatment, etc., my patients, 
beginning with the best intentions in the world, 
often tried to beg, steal or get in any possible 
way the drug of their addiction. Like others, 
I placed the blame on their supposed weakness 
of will and lack of determination to get rid of 
their malady. Later I realized the fact that 
the blame rested almost entirely upon the 
shoulders of my medical inefficiency and my 
lack of understanding and ability to observe 
and interpret. The narcotic addict as a rule 
will co-operate and will suffer if necessary to 
the limit of his endurance.” 


Abundant evidence of all this is afforded 
by the many drug addicts who have main- 
tained for years a personal, social and eco- 
nomic efficiency—their affliction unknown 
and unsuspected. Such cases are not 
widely known but there are surprizingly 
many of them. When one of them be- 


_of a morbid appetite. 
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comes known, his success in handling his 
condition and its problems is generally 
ascribed to his ‘‘will’’—to his being on a 
higher moral and mental plane than are 
his fellow sufferers. The facts in such 
cases, according to Dr. Bishop, are that 
instead of being men of unusual stamina 
and determination, they are simply men 
who have used their reasoning ability. 
They have tried various methods of cure 
without success. They have realized the 
shortcomings and inadequacy of the usual 
understanding and treatment of their con- 
dition. Being average practical men, and 
making the best of the inevitable, they 
have made careful and competent study of 
their own cases and have achieved suff- 
cient familiarity with the actions of their 
Opiate upon them and their reactions to 
the opiate to keep themselves in functional 
balance and competency and control. 
“The success of these people is not due to 
determined moderation in the indulgence 
It is due to their 
ability to discover facts; to their wisdom 
in the application of common-sense to what 
they discover; and to rational procedure 
in the carrying out of conclusions reached 
through their experiences. They have sim- 
ply learned to manage their disease so as 
to avoid complications.” 





BERGSON ON THE BLOTCHES AND FLASHES OF 
_ WHICH OUR DREAMS ARE MADE 


going on, suggests Professor Henri 

Bergson, of the French Academy. 
Most people would say that when we have 
closed our eyes there is nothing going on. 
That is because they are not carefully 
attending. First, notes Bergson, there is 
a black background. Then appear color 
blotches, sometimes: dull, sometimes of 
singular brilliancy. These spots spread 


ET us close our eyes and see what is 


and shrink, changing form and tone, con- 


stantly shifting. The change may be slow 
and gradual or it may be extremely rapid.* 
Whence come these changing spots? 
* Minp-Enercy. By Henri Bergson, of the French 


Academy. Translated by H. Wildon Carr. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 


Physiologists and others have described 
them as “‘light-dust,”’ “‘ocular spectra,’’ and 
‘“‘phosphenes.”” They attribute the ap- 
pearances to the slight modifications which 
are ceaselessly taking place in the circula- 
tion of blood in the retina or to the pressure 
which the closed lid exerts upon the eye- 
ball, causing a mechanical excitation of the 
optic nerve. The full explanation of the 
facts and the name we give them matter 
little. The appearances are common ex- 
periences and they are no doubt “such 
stuff as dreams are made on.”” A number 
of years ago M. Alfred Maury and at about 
the same time the Marquis of Hervey of 
St. Denis observed that these color:blotches 
of fluid appearance may solidify at the mo- 





DREAMING ON THINGS TO COME 


ment of falling asleep, thus shaping objects 
which are going to compose the dream. 
The observation was open to suspicion, as 
it was the work of men who were almost 
asleep. More recently, an American ex- 
pert in this subject, Professor Ladd of 
Yale, devised a more rigorous method, but 
difficult to apply, because it requires a sort 
of training. It consists in keeping the eyes 
closed on awaking, and retaining for some 
moments the dream about to take flight— 
flight from the field of vision and also, 
probably, from that of memory. At that 
moment we may see the objects of the 
dream dissolvé into phosphenes, become 
melted into the colored spots which the 
eye really perceived when the lids were 
closed. 


“We are reading, let us say, 2 newspaper; 
that is the dream. We wake up, and of the 
newspaper with its printed lines there is now 
a white spot with vague black rays; that is the 
reality. Or the dream is-carrying us through 
the open sea—all around us the ocean spreads 
its gray waves crowned with white foam. We 
awake, and all is lost in a blotch of pale gray, 
sown with brilliant points. The blotch was 
there, the brilliant points were there too. 
There was, therefore, present to our percep- 
tion during our sleep, a light-dust and this dust 
served for the fabrication of the dream.” 


Besides these visual sensations, the 
source of which is internal, there are some 
which have an external cause. The eye- 
lids may be closed, but the eyes can still 
distinguish light from shade, and even, to 
a certain extent, recognize the nature of 
the light. The sensations evoked by the 
stimulus of a real light are the origin of 
many dreams. A candle suddenly lighted 
may evoke in a sleeper, if his slumber be 
not too deep, a group of visions dominated 
by the idea of fire. A recent investigator 
recounts instances. B. dreams that the 
theater of Alexandria is on fire. The 
flames light up the whgle place. At once 
he is transported in vision to the fountain 
in the public square. A line of fire is run- 
ning along the chains which connect the 
great posts placed around the basin. Now 
he is back in Paris at the great exhibition, 
which is afire. He is taking part in terrible 
scenes. He wakes up with a start. His 
eyes were catching the beam of light 
thrown by the dark lantern which the 
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hospital nurse going her round had flashed 
towards his bed in passing. Such are the 
dreams which a bright light may suddenly 
provoke. 

In natural sleep, then, our senses are by 
no means closed to external impressions. 
No doubt, they no longer have the same 
precision but in compensation they are 
open to many “subjective” impressions 
which pass unperceived during waking, 
when we are moving in an external world 
common to all men, and which reappear in 
sleep because we are then living only for 
ourselves. We can not even say that our 
perception is narrowed when we are sleep- 
ing. If anything, it extends, at least in 
certain directions, its field of operation. 
It is true that it loses in tension what it 
gains in extension. It brings hardly any- 
thing but what is diffused and confused. 
None the less, it is out of real_ sensation 
that we fabricate the dream: “How do we 
fabricate it? The sensations which serve 
as material are vague and indefinite. Let 
us take those which figure on the first plane, 
the colored blotches which float. before us 
when we have closed our eyes. Here are 
some black lines upon a white background. 
They can represent a carpet, a chessboard, 
a printed page, or a host of other things. 
Who will choose? What is the form which 
will imprint its decision upon the indecision 
of the material? The form is memory.” 

One can trace through the dream, ac- 
cording to that able psychologist, Professor 
W. B. Pillsbury of the University of 
Michigan, the influence of striking events 
of the preceding day—memory again:* 


“Thus, cold feet may induce a dream of 
walking barefoot through snow; a dog shaking 
the bed may start a dream of a storm at sea. 
The images which persist from the preceding 
day are said by Freud to be the point of origin 
for all dreams. Both sensory stimuli and these 
persisting impressions are ordinarily much 
transformed. ‘A woman who has been carving 
a duck at dinner dreams of cutting off a duck's 
leg, but seems to realize that it is her husband's 
head she is hacking at.’ These transformations 
are usually brought about by associations, 
sometimes verbal, more. frequently through 
events that have been connected in time or 
place.” 


* The Essentials of Psychology. By W. B. Pillsbury. 
New York: Macmillan. 
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THE CATASTROPHES BEHIND THE APPEARANCE 
OF A NEW STAR 


nomical event of the year now drawing 

to its close was the appearance of the 
‘‘new” star in the constellation Cygnus—a 
star which has evoked a lively discussion in 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris because 
it seems to vindicate the theories of those 
astronomers who are sure that a tremendous 
celestial catastrophe is behind these mani- 
festations. 

As recently as fifty years ago, says the 
eminent French physicist, Professor Charles 
Nordmann, the layman and the astronomer 
both looked with amazement at the out- 
burst of a new star. It seemed always to 
emerge dramatically out of nothing. Men 
are not accustomed to behold Nature 
working so abruptly, altho modern science 
has exploded the tradition that she makes 


| Coen the most important astro- 


From Popular Astronomy 


no leaps. It was supposed that the stars 
were for the most part ‘‘fixed.’’ But here too 
the modern investigator has taught us that 
even the fixed stars are less fixed than they 
seem. Some of them diminish in brilliance 
or size through the ages and others seem 
to wax and swell like young things. 
Others still, and they comprize the majority 
of the ‘‘variable’’ stars, undergo modifica- 
tions of their brilliance—oscillations, fluc- 
tuations, whatever they are to be called. 
Hence the astronomer is more prepared 
than the layman for such a spectacular 
event as the flashing forth of a bright star 
where none was known before. Such a 
stranger in the heavens is called.a ‘‘new”’ 
star—a Nove. 

New stars were not unknown to the 
ancients and they continued to thrill the 


THE END—NOT THE BEGINNING—OF A WORLD 


If we adhere to the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, we shall believe that this queer shape in the sky will bea 
world, but the suspicion nowadays is that it was once a world. 





NEBULOSITIES AND NEWNESS 


astronomers of the middle ages. Quite a 
list of them had accumulated by the time 
the twentieth century dawned. The first 
“nova” discovered by the eye in our 
century was that of the constellation Per- 
seus, which for a short time was brighter 
in the sky than all the other lights in the 
northern heavens. It is still visible as a 
star of about the fourteenth magnitude. 
Its color, its light and its spectrum have 
been made the subject of works more con- 
troversial than illuminating, for there is 
a great mystery still in all this. It was 
shown not long after the appearance of the 
new star in Perseus that it seemed to be 
rushing away from the stars in its group or, 
if this be too strong a way to put it, the 
speed of the stranger was so great as to 
approach that of light. Now, the greatest 
speeds measured in astronomy do not 
reach a thousand miles a second. They 
are observed in the spiral nebulae. The 
speeds established for the irruptive ex- 
plosions out of the solar atmosphere are 
less than these. The cathode rays, how- 
ever, have revealed the possibility of 
material emission at a speed approaching 
that of light. It has been suggested that 
the amazing appearance attending the 


From Popular Astronomy 
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arrival of the new star in Perseus might be 
due to Hertzian waves, which travel with 
the speed of light and which can illumine 
rarefied gas. 

When the new star in Cygnus was dis- 
covered it was not of the fourth magnitude, 
but it gained in brilliance and then began 
to fade. The Academy of Science at Paris 
was favored the other day with the spec- 
troscopic studies of this nova by Professor 
Deslandres of the observatory at Meudon. 
The study of these will develop various 
things. Forinstance, the wave length ofa 
spectral line depends on the speed of the 
luminous source. Says Professor Nordmann 
in the Revue des deux Mondes: 


“If we happen to be on the platform of a 
railroad station and an express train at top 
speed runs through with no pause in the hiss 
or whistle of the locomotive, this fact will be 
observed—the sound of the locomotive whistle, 
relatively piercing as it drew near, suddenly 
changed its tone and became much heavier or 
more subdued when it passed and drew off to 
the distance. 

“The cause is simple. The height of a sound 
or tone depends upon the length of the sound 
waves. The waves sent forth by a double bass 
are much longer than those of a violin. The 
notes of a cornet are longer than those of a 


THE OWL 


This type of nebula presents itself in aspects justifying the theory that it was once a so-called “nova” or new 
star that melted away. 
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trombone. A locomotive whistle emits sound 
waves of a certain length. If it happen that the 
locomotive comes towards us very quickly, at 
the same rate as that of the sound waves it is 
sending towards us, the length of these waves 
will be diminished just so much. The speed of 
the locomotive pursues them after a fashion, it 
compresses them, pushes them towards us. 

“If, on the contrary, the locomotive is going 
away from us, the sound waves that come to 
us from ‘its whistle will be somewhat spread 
out, for the speed of the locomotive draws 
away from them and tends to dilate them, to 
lengthen them.” 

What happens to sound waves happens 
also to light waves. Hence it is that the 
lines “which in the spectrum are char- 
acteristic of a given element are somewhat 
displaced towards the violet end—shorter 
light waves—or towards the red—longer 
waves—according to whether the source of 
light is coming towards us or going away 
from us. Thanks to this fact, the spectro- 
scope makes it possible to decide whether 
a celestial body is coming or going and the 
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rate of speed involved, and the quantity 
of the mass in motion. 

It would seem from these and other con- 
sideration that this latest of the new stars 
is projecting through space an abundance 
of gaseous clouds or emanations at different 
speeds. Moreover, it is established that in 
the spectrum of this nova there are lines 
characteristic of the nebule. It is a general 
rule with these new stars that gradually, 
as they fade. their spectrum changes its 
character and always in the same way. 
The heavy band of the spectrum grows 
weaker, the bright lines grow more definite 
and in the end appear the lines that char- 
acterize the nebula. It would seem then 
that these new stars always end by becom- 
ing nebular. This is an evolution just the 
reverse‘of that of the cosmognonies which, 
like that of Laplace, make the stars come 
out of the nebule, and this is not the least 
important of the paradoxical facts that 
emerge from the study of these puzzling 
new stars. 





THE ELIMINATION OF MYSTERY FROM THE 
MATERIAL WORLD 


| NROM this world “mystery,” in any 


real sense, has been banished. It is 

true, concedes the illustrious chemist 
who says this, Professor Frederick Soddy, 
that our knowledge of matter and of energy 
is in many respects far from complete. 
Still, in this field we can move with an 
assurance and a power of predicting events 
which is true of no other realm of study. 
It is true also that the absolute or ultimate 
truth here as elsewhere may be forever un- 
attainable, that the fundamentals of to-day 
—matter, electricity, the ether and energy 
—may in the fulness of time be displaced 
by still more fundamental conceptions. 
Granting all that, future advances in this 
field are not going to invalidate the con- 
clusions already reached, so far as they 
concern life. We have lived long enough 
in this world to have acquired the sense of 
direction, tho whole territories may await 
exploration. Tho the road to the abso- 
lute truth stretches, as always, into a dis- 


tance that forever recedes, we know the 
direction the road takes.* 


“Its direction is definitely away from and 
not towards the mysteries of life and spirit. 
The path hewn by knowledge through ignor- 
ance points two. ways in the direction of the 
absolute unattainable truth. Man has always 
tended to confound these two classes of the 
ultimately unknowable. Heaven is at once 
the, abode of the constellations, which obey 
thé laws of mechanics with undeviating pre- 
cision, and where events and consequences are 
predicted before they occur to the fraction of 
a second, and also the abode of God, and the 
heavenly host of disembodied spirits. Mag- 
netism is in a different world from the ‘animal 
magnetism’ of Mesmer, and the wireless teleg- 
raphy that transmiis messages through space 
affords no justification for believing, or other- 
wise, in telepathy. I have been struck with 
one curious point in the interest aroused by 
the recent advances in physics in the minds of 


*ScIENCE AND Lire. By Frederick Soddy. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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the general public. I believe it is largely due 
to the underlying, if unexpressed, belief that, 
ian thus laying bare the deeper secrets of ex- 
ternal nature, we are approaching the nearer 
to the solution of the problems of life and the 
soul. One's scientific sense of direction tells 
that the further one advances towards the 
ultimate insoluble problems of physics, the 
more completely one leaves behind the phe- 
nomenon: of life and all its mysteries. The 
advance in this direction has been from life and 
not towards it, and the clouded horizons to- 
wards which we move, whatever they may con- 
tain of wonderand revelation, are likely toafford 
little of moment to the real mystery of life.” 


The measure of the exactness and extent 
of our knowledge of the inanimate universe 
is shown by our powers of controlling it and 
guiding it to serve our ends. In the inac- 
cessible regions of space the test of knowl- 
edge is prediction, but, with regard to the 
phenomena around us, imitation and con- 
trol follow understanding and are the signs 
that we are on safe ground. Here again 
knowledge may be only beginning, but the 
success achieved is a justification for the 
view that mystery has been banished from 
the material universe. In engineering we 
draw upon the chemical energy of fuel and 
by combustion convert it into heat—the 
chaotic rush of molecules in every direc- 
tion at once—and from this chaos, by the 
steam engine or other prime mover, we 
produce the orderly motion of masses of 
matter which is mechanical energy, and 
this is used to lighten the heavy labor of 
the world and perform tasks which would 
before have been done by draft cattle or 
by slaves. Again, the terms ‘‘vital energy” 
or “vital force” have disappeared. Energy, 
like money, has many denominations, but 
these are honored at fixed exchange ratios 
throughout the universe, whether in the 
living organism or in the non-living world. 
The power by which we live and move and 
have our being is none other than that 
which drives on the stars. 


“The principles of energy and matter with 
which we are confronted in the inanimate 
world govern man no less than mechanism. 
The physics and chemistry, the mechanism of 
molecules rather than masses, of a living or- 
ganism, differ from the physics and chemistry 
of non-living matter notably in character, but, 
so far as we can ascertain, not in any funda- 
mental way. That is to say, the physico- 
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chemical processes of the living body conform 
to all the laws which apply when life is absent. 

“As is well known, many of the peculiar 
products of life can be artificially or ‘synthetic- 
ally’ prepared without the aid of the organism. 
Cane-sugar has been made identical with that 
produced by the cane or beet, and so with 
camphor, the familiar flavoring essences de- 
rived from plants and fruits—vanilla, pine- 
apple, and so on—dves like alizarine and indigo 
so that the cultivation of madder-root has 
ceased and that of the indigo plant, the woad 
of our ancestors, is dying out. 

“It is quite true that the methods employed 
are almost without exception entirely different 
from those that take place in the plant, and 
are of such a character that they would in- 
stantly destroy life of any sort. But we do 
not think, for all that, that there is a ‘vital 
chemistry’ different from ordinary chemistry. 
Some of the most peculiarly vital chemical 
processes have lately been found to be pre- 
cisely similar to those that occur in mineral 
and inorganic chemistry. Thus fermenta- 
tion, once thought to depend upon living or- 
ganisms, is now known tc do so only indirectly. 
Directly, fermentation processes are due to 
unorganized ‘enzymes’ secreted by the organ- 
ism, and these enzymes are analogous to the 
‘catalysts’ of inorganic chemistry. A sug- 
gestive point is that such catalysts—finely 
divided platinum metal is one of the com- 
monest used—are ‘poisoned’ by the same 
poisons—arsenic, prussic acid, and so on—as 
are most deadly to life.” 


Man is able to project out of himself the 
personality that is in control of his body 
into the mechanism of nature, so that, 
without violating any law or principle, a 
process that goes naturally in a useless di- 
rection may be made to go in a direction 
that is pseful. In the control of his own 
mechanism, similarly, it is the energy of 
the external inanimate universe which is 
guided, not coerced, and still less created. 
The guidance withdrawn, the processes of 
life resume their uncontrolled natural di- 
rection: 


“In low organisms the guidance seems to be 
largely automatic, a response to stimuli which 
can be artificially imitated. Even in man, the 
more important routine functions of life are 
performed, asleep and awake, by a subcon- 
scious regulation, or, as some hold, a subcon- 


scious personality. But in the higher animals 
there has developed a consciousness or aware- 
ness of its individual existence and of the exist- 
ence of its environment.” 
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THE TRUE STORY OF HOW THE CZAR AND HIS 


FAMILY WERE KILLED 


revolutionaries who cannot be mod- 

erate but also to rulers who cannot 
rule,” is the way in which Captain Francis 
McCullagh, a British army officer and war 
correspondent, concludes a dramatic and 
detailed narrative in which he tells the 
grewsome story of how Nicholas Romanov, 
the last Czar of Russia, was killed, with 
his family, in a cellar in Ekaterinburg on 
July 16, 1918. The article, which appears 
in the Nineteenth Century, is entitled 
“Yurovsky; and the Murder of the Czar,” 
and deals in large part with the sinister 
figure of the Jewish shop-keeper and civilian 
who was “commandant” of the house in 
Ekaterinburg to which the Czar and his 
family were brought from Tobolsk, Siberia, 
and who shot the Czar with his own hand. 
It is undoubtedly an authentic story. Its 


‘A FRIGHTFUL example not only to 


author has visited Ekaterinburg. He illus-_ 


trates his article with sketches drawn from 
memory. He has had the advantage of 
investigations made by Admiral Kolchak 
during the temporary occupation of Ekater- 
inburg by the ‘‘Whites.”’ He talked with 
Yurovsky and with others of the principal 
actors in what he regards as the greatest 
historical tragedy that Europe has seen 
since the execution of Louis the Sixteenth. 
His account is put together from the evi- 
dence of various eye-witnesses seen at 
different places in Ekaterinburg and from 
Russian official reports never before pub- 
lished. ‘hese accounts all corroborate one 
another on the main points, tho they differ 
sometimes on minor details. 

When the ex-Emperor was brought to 
Ekaterinburg, he was imprisoned, with his 
family, in the Ippatievsky House, so called 
because it had been built and occupied by a 
merchant named Ippatiev. The town at 
the time was in a state of great excitement 
owing to the proximity of the Czecho- 
Slovak army and the likelihood of a with- 
drawal of Bolshevik troops.at any moment. 
The whole Bolshevik organization seemed 
to be breaking up; communication with the 
outer world was interrupted; the last tele- 
gram received from Moscow had warned 
Goloshokin, the leading Commissar of the 

, town, that he and Yurovsky would answer 





for the Czar’s safety with their heads. 
They probably understood this to mean 
that, if the Czar were rescued, they would 
be put to death. Long conferences at the 
headquarters of the local Soviet followed. 
It was decided to kill the Czar and his 
family. Yurovsky was put in charge of the 
horrible business. 

At about one o’clock on the night of 
July 16 Yurovsky entered the bedroom of 
the Czar, awoke him, and told him that the 
Czechs were expected in the town before 
daybreak. ‘‘Get up,”’ he said, ‘“‘and dress. 
It would be better for you and your family 
to come down into the cellar as there may 
be fighting in the streets and stray bullets 
may come through these windows. I will 
wake up the others and wait for you all 
outside.”’ 

The Czar rose from his bed, and spoke 
disjointedly to Yurovsky and to the Em- 
press as he dressed himself. Most of what 
he said was inaudible, but he was un- 
derstood to say, ‘‘Are they so near?” and 
then to thank Yurovsky twice, with the 
great courtesy which he had shown all his 
life to everybody around him. 

Yurovsky gave to the Grand Duchesses 
the same message that he had brought to 
the Czar. He then withdrew into the 
dining-room of the house where several 
Lettish soldiers were standing with rifles 
and fixed bayonets. Along with them were 
five civilian Bolsheviks; the Commissar 
Goloshokin; Mrachkovsky, another Com- 
missar; Paul Metvietev, “‘the Sergeant of 
the Guard;’’ and two others. 

After an interval, the Royal party, 
eleven in number, came out into the dining- 
room, fully dressed, the Czar leading the 
way. With him were his wife, son and four 
daughters, Dr. Botkin, Demedova the 
maid, one male servant, and last!y the cook. 
“The former Autocrat of All the Russias,” 
so Captain McCullagh says, ‘‘was so thin 
and_haggard as to be hardly recognizable. 
I have this description from the priest who 
said Mass in the house a few days before. 
He wore a khaki-colored military blouse 
belted at the waist, loose blue cavalry 
breeches, sott leather high boots, but no 
cap. The Bolsheviks had deprived him 




















some time before of his epaulets and his 
George’s Cross so that he had no badges of 
military rank. A few days previously the 
Empress had cut his hair owing to the ver- 
minous condition of the house and to the 
great difficulty the prisoners experienced in 
getting water for washing purposes, and he 
himself had trimmed his beard so that it was 
shorter when he died than it had been for 
twenty years.” 

It was a pathetic procession, mainly com- 
posed of helpless women and of a crippled 
invalid boy of fourteen years. There were 
two women among them and four gentle 
girls who, if they had not been born in the 
purple, would nevertheless, Captain Mc- 
Cullagh asserts, have been celebrated for 
their great personal beauty even in a land 
of beautiful women. There was Tatiana, 
twenty-one years of age, a talented and 
kindly young woman already des- 
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dog in her arms, while Yurovsky, Mrach- 


kovsky and Metvietev and the Lett 
soldiers remained in deep silence at the 
other end. Yurovsky's right hand grasped 
a revolver in his pocket, and it must have 
been at once evident to the victims that 
something terrible was going tohappen. It 
is significant, Captain McCullagh notes, 
that there were only two Russians present 
among the executioners, and that there was 
not a single Russian soldier. 

On the walls of the cellar, which had 
previously been frequented by soldiers, 
were indecent pictures of the Empress and 
Rasputin with the names written under- 
neath so that there could be no mistake. 
These were the last pictures of any kind 
that the unfortunate Czarina saw. “In her 
simple bed-room at Tzarskoe Selo, where 
she had probably expected to die at a green 





tined by Court gossips to be the 
future Queen of England; Olga, 
twenty-three; Maria, nineteen; 
and Anastasia, seventeen, ‘‘the 
last named fragile and lovely as 
an opening flower, serene with the 
divine innocence of childhood and 
radiant with the bright charm 
of health.” The Emperor and his 
wife went first, arm in arm, dig- 
~ nified but trembling, as if to meet 
a greater Monarch than them- 
selves. Then came the little 
Czarevitch carried by Olga, his 
eldest sister. Then Tatiana, 
Maria, Anastasia; then the others 
in due order of their respective 
rank, with the humble cook bring- 
ing up the rear. The cook, the 
man-servant and the maid Deme- 
dova would, it seems, have been 
spared if they had not exhibited in 
all their conversations with the 
Commissars an unalterable fidelity 
to the doomed family which they 
had served so long. 

The cellar in which the Royal 
party found themselves is about 
seventeen feet long by fourteen 
feet wide and has one little half- 
moon window, protected by iron 
bars. At one end of this chamber 
clustered the Czar and his group, 
Tatiana holding a little Pekingese 











From the London Times. 


THE MAN WHO SHOT THE CZAR 


Yankel Yurovsky, Jewish shop-keeper and civilian, is still 
pointed out in the streets of Ekaterinburg as the man who killed 
the Czar, and probably the Czarevitch, with his own hand. He 
holds an official position ynder the Bolshevik Government. 
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old age, her dying gaze would have been 
fixed on medieval Madonnas painted by 
the very greatest of the Italian masters. 
She never imagined that her death-chamber 
would be ornamented with caricatures so 
hideous and so obscene that they might 
have been the handiwork of degraded and 
impure demons from the lowest pit... . 
The Empress took one swift, frightened 
look at those dreadful pictures, then at the 
revolvers in front of her and the pitiless 
countenances behind them, and her eyes 
dilated with horror. Crossing herself, she 
bent her head and covered her face with 
her hands.”’ 

Meanwhile Yurovsky, whoge face was 
deathly pale, had drawn forth a paper and 
begun to read it by the light of a lantern 
which one of the soldiers held up. The 
document was brief, and the reading did 
not take more than a few seconds. It was 
simply an order of the Soviet Republic to 
execute ‘‘Nicholas Romanov, the Bloody, 
and all his family.’’ Yurovsky shouted it, 
rather than read it. He knew its contents 
by heart, for he and Goloshokin had 
written it only an hour before. 

Crossing herself again, the Empress now 
fell on her, knees and was followed by the 
rest of the doomed party, who also crossed 
themselves devoutly. The narrative pro- 
ceeds: 


“The Emperor alone remained standing, and 
while Yurovsky was still shouting out the final 
words, ‘By Order of the Soviet of Workmen's, 
Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies,’ he stepped 
quickly in front of his wife and children as if to 
shield them’ with his own body, at the same 
time saying something which was drowned by 
the sound of Yurovsky’s voice re-echoing 
dreadfully in that small chamber, then pointing 
to his little ones, crouching together, terror- 
stricken, on their knees, but his words were 
quite inaudible. Yurovsky, who, as I know 
from personal experience, is extremely quick in 
his mental processes, saw at once what that 
gesture meant and instantly determined to pre- 
vent all possibility of Nicolas Romanov mak- 
ing such a moving, human appeal for his young 
girls and his little crippled boy as might touch 
even the hard hearts of the executioners and 
lead to the lives of those innocents being 
spared. His right hand rose like a flash; he 
fired; and at the same instant the Emperor 
reeled and fell, shot through the brain. 

“The Czar had undoubtedly meant to beg 
that his wife and children might not be 
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butchered; but now, as ever, he was too late; 
and, tho the noble gesture came, the words 
had not time to follow. The grisly shape that 
had dogged him all his life rushed on him like 
a thunderbolt, and the greatest historical 
tragedy that Europe has seen since the execu- 
tion of Louis the Sixteenth was consummated. 
The extraordinary prophecy made by the 
Czarevitch Alexis as he was being tortured to 
death by his own father, Peter the Great, was 
fulfilled. The last of the Czars had died in his 
own blood. 

“This fatal shot was the signal for the others 
to begin shooting, which they did, wildly; and 
in five minutes from the time Yurovsky had 
begun reading the death warrant, all of the 
Imperial party save the Grand Duchess 
Tatiana and the maid Demedova had been 
killed. Tatiana, who was wounded, had 
fainted and lay on the floor like one dead, her 
little dog standing on top of her and barking 
furiously at the soldiers until one of them killed 
it. 

“After having shot the Czar, the chief 
assassin began discharging his revolver into 
the terrified group huddled close together in 


- front of him with faces expressing the ex- 


tremity of human fear. Only he and God 
know whether or not he also killed the little 
crippled Czarevitch and some of his young 
sisters; and it was this dreadful secret, I 
think, which weighed on Yurovsky when I 
met him. Those who watched at the door 
could not tell exactly what happened in this 
brief space of time. Their minds were para- 
lyzed by the swiftness and the appalling great- 
ness of the tragedy. The lamps crashed on the 
ground, where some of them were broken and 
some of them flared up, filling the cellar with a 
yellow, smoky glare. The close, murky atmos- 
phere was lit by flashes of firearms and, in the 
confined space, the noise of the explosions was 
deafening. From the descriptions given by 
eye-witnesses, the soldiers were mad with rage 
and drunk with blood. They not only bayo- 
neted bodies already dead, but beat in the 
skulls of corpses with the butt-ends of their 
rifles.”’ 


The dead bodies were wrapped in 
blankets taken from the beds upstairs, and 
thrown into a military motor-lorry which 
was waiting in the courtyard. Four other 
lorries were waiting outside the yard gate. 
Then, in the dead of night, the procession 
moved about a dozen miles to the northeast 
of Ekaterinburg, stopping en route to 
transfer the bodies into carts and ending 
their journey at a disused shaft, known 
locally as the “Isetsky Mine,” in the 





THE FUNERAL PYRE IN THE FOREST 








From the London Sphere. 


THE WORKMEN AND SOLDIERS WHO SIGNED THE CZAR’'S DEATH WARRANT 
This picture of the “Soviet of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Deputies” at Ekaterinburg was made early in the Bol- 


shevik regime. 
Yurovsky, daughter of the man who killed the Czar. 


The figure seated in the centre, cap in hand, is “Comrade” Sosnovsky, said to be engaged to Miss 
At the extreme right of the picture, seated, is Goloshokin, 
one of the important local Bolshevik leaders. All of these men signed the Czar’s death warrant. 


The order to de- 


stroy the Czar and his family is said to have come from Sverdlov in Moscow. 


Kopchikia Forest. Yurovsky, who had had 
three fingers shot off in the melée in the 
cellar, was in such a nervous state that he 
could not decide what to do with the bodies. 
But finally a cremation at the Isetsky Mine 
was decided upon. 


“A pile of wood was then collected and the 
bodies were placed on it, that of the Czar being 
onthe top. The carcass of the dog was thrown 
by a soldier into some bushes and was after- 
wards discovered and identified by a former 
domestic of the Imperial family. Yurovsky 
then made one soldier fill with sulphuric acid a 
jug which he had brought while another un- 
covered the anointed head of Nicholas, once 
Autocrat of all the Russias, Ruler of the 
Russian Church, Holy Orthodox Czar, expos- 
ing the ashy face, the glassy eyes, the hairand 
beard stiff with blood. Bending gently down 


like a priest in the act of performing a solemn . 


religious rite, Yurovsky carefully pressed the 
lip of the jug against that cold brow, slightly 
tilted the bottom of the vessel upwards, and 


then poured the burning and obliterating 
liquid over the dead man’s features. 

“Had this frightful scene been presented to 
the Emperor in the days of his greatness, when 
he followed with intense interest all attempts 
of wizards to unveil the future by unlawful 
and forbidden means, had a seer warned him 
as Lochiel was warned in the Scots poem, 
he would, like Lochiel, have scoffed at the 
prophecy. The seer might have said: ‘I see a 
mighty forest and a. man lying in a blood- 
stained shroud, on a pile of wood. He is very 
white and still but his features are hidden from 
me. And I see a Jew bending over him with a 
vessel, while a circle of Russian soldiers look on 
with a strange indifference. Is that Jew some 
Good Samaritan with refreshing drink? Is he 
going to pour precious ointment or cold, 
reviving water on that pallid brow? Good 
God! No! The fiery liquid that he pours 
out burns the fizzling flesh. It is a Black 
Baptism of Hell. And, lo! before the fea- 
tures are obliterated forever, that face is 
revealed to me. O Czar! O Father! that 
face is thine!’ 
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“Yurovsky left the obliteration of the other 
faces to one of the soldiers; and, when this 
revolting part of the ghastly work was done, 
two barrels of petrol, which had been brought 
from the lorry in a cart, were emptied over the 
corpses, soaking their clothes, and wetting the 
ground and the funeral pyre. A soldier sug- 
gested that they should burn the barrels as 
well, but, with the shopkeeper’s instinctive 
dislike for waste, Yurovsky declined this 
suggestion and said that he would return the 
barrels to Ekaterinburg. 

“Everybody then stood back and the pile 
was lighted, the flames shooting up to a height 
of twenty feet. After the corpses had been all 
but consumed, Yurovsky noticed that one 
blackened and grinning skull was distinguished 
from the others by a callosity due to the 
wound which the Emperor had received in 
Japan; and, fearing that this would lead to 
subsequent identification, he smashed the 
skull to pieces with a spade and threw the 
fragments back on the fire where they were 
entirely reduced to ashes.” 


Three days later, Yurovsky.and Golos- 
hokin returned to Ekaterinburg, both of 
them in such a state of extreme exhaustion 
that they had to take to their beds. Yurov- 
sky seemed obsessed by the idea that he had 
not been thoro enough in destroying the 
bodies. “As a matter of fact, several small 
charred bones and a finger were subse- 
quently discovered and given solemn 
burial. 

Yurovsky’s next plan was to go to Mos- 
cow. He met Lenin there, and rendered to 
the Bolshevik chief an account of his 
stewardship. The Soviet Government of- 
ficially approved of the Czar’s execution, 
but published in the Pravda, fourteen 
months later, a statement that the murderer 
of the Czar was tried at Perm, sentenced-to 
death and executed. ‘‘This statement,” 
Captain McCullagh declares, ‘constitutes 
such an insult to my intelligence that, tho 
I give it here, I cannot bring myself to 
comment on it.” Yurovsky, he tells us, so 
far from having felt the weight of official 
displeasure, is living in one of the best 
houses in Ekaterinburg, and is Inspector of 
the Life Insurance Department established 
in the Ekaterinburg Province by the Bol- 
shevik Government. When Captain Mc- 
Cullagh visited Yurovsky a few months 
ago, he found him ill, suffering from heart 
disease. “To judge by his face, he is not 
long for this world. He may be dead even 
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now, and, if so, one of the last of the men 
who took a leading part in the murder of 
the Czar and his family will have gone to 
render an account of his deeds.’’ 

For Captain McCullagh, the murder of 
the weak and well-intentioned Czar was 
merely the culmination of a series of events 
which has made Russian history one long 
horror. ‘To me at least,”’ he remarks, 
“even Nero and Caligula are joyous and 
artistic figures in comparison with Mus- 
covy’s short series of sometimes mad and 
drunken Autocrats; and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries are less repulsive. than the 
charnel-house activities of Russia’s sub- 
terranean plotters and the dreadful ex- 
cesses of her religious maniacs.’’ He con- 
cludes: 


“Some of these sects still practise castration 
in obedience to what they conceive to be the 
commands of Christ, while others used to burn 
themselves alive to the singing of pious canticle, 
under the direction of a crazy priest, who 
assured them that their spotless souls suffered 
no defilement from the sexual filth in which 
they continued to wallow till the flames en- 
gulfed them. 

“The worst Roman Emperors revelled and 
murdered under a blue, Southern sky, amid 
objects of exquisite art, and in presence of 
beautiful, naked, marble deities as immoral as 
themselves. The Russian Czars guzzled and 
prayed and beat their own children to. death 
under the sad eyes of a tortured Christ gazing 
on them reproachfully from lighted ikons 
framed in ‘barbaric pearls and gold,’ while, 
outside, the wolves howled in the dark forests 
of the cold and savage North. 

“Like an infinite stretch of desolate Polar 
wastes enveloped in Winter darkness, save 
when lighted up at intervals by awe-inspiring 
explosions of volcanic energy more sinister than 
the night itself; such seems to me the terrible 
story of Muscovy with its gigantic personalities 
revealed in flaming fire—fire that did not come 
from Heaven—its stupendous invasions, and 
its cataclysmal popular eruptions. Six months 
ago I myself fled across a thousand miles of 
frozen steppe in the fierce red light of such an 
eruption, the most terrible of them all, an 
eruption whose flames still leap to Heaven and 
whose thunders still reverberate all over the 
world. 

“I was overtaken by the pursuing lava 
torrent of revolutionary Terror, so that if I 
write here with profound feeling about eleven 
fellow creatures, less fortunate than myself, 
who were overwhelmed and destroyed by it, I 
have, Heaven knows, good reason to do so.” 





ENGLAND DISCUSSES THE PRESENT MORAL CRISIS 
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IS IT A NEW WORLD?—A DISCUSSION OF 
WARTIME CONVALESCENCE 


and is once more on the march.” 
It was with this striking figure 
that Dean Inge recently opened an inter- 
esting discussion in the London Telegraph 
having as its title: Is It a New World? 
Answers to this typically post-bellum 
question were published from such dis- 
tinguished leaders of thought and action 
as the Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor Bury, 
René Doumic (editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes), Emile Cammaerts, Raymond 
Poincaré, ex-president of France, Sir An- 
thony Hope Hawkins, W. L. George, Sir 
Sidney Lee, W. L. Courtney and other 
prominent Europeans, while lesser known 
writers entered into a vigorous correspon- 
dence on the subject. While Dean Inge, 
who has been described as the most’incisive 
and courageous spiritual philosopher of our 
generation, expresses the opinion that hu- 
manity is now entering into a new world, 
his solution is not a new one: to avert a 
total collapse of humanity he advocates a 
practical adoption ef Christ's teachings. 
Altho he does not specify how this is actu- 
ally to be done, Dean Inge expresses a 
great faith in the idea of the League of 
Nations, and the hope that this may yet 
be realized. He thinks that humanity, 
European humanity that is, must pass 
through a period of political and moral 
bankruptcy. Professor Bury is mainly 
worried about the question of over-popu- 
lation. W. L. Courtney writes that it is 
not possible for the world as a whole nor for 
men individually to make a clear break 
with the past, thus suggesting that a new 
world or a new humanity is not to be ex- 
pected. Similarly, Sir Anthony Hope 
Hawkins points out that “we must not 
expect the new world to be born full- 
grown.” 
On the other hand, Sir Sidney Lee paints 
a convincing picture of the “same old 
world.”” The more it changes, the more 
it is the same thing. ‘‘It is the old world 
with all its veteran passions and prejudices 
abnormally accentuated by a great morbid 
convulsion, and exalted aspirations are 


| erp has struck its tents 


either eclipsed or struggling for existence, 
It is the old world somewhat blindly seek- 
ing to restore its moral, spiritual, political 
and economical equilibrium, which has 
been rudely shaken by the inevitable bru- 
tality of a long and desolating war... . 
There are no sudden breaches with the 
past in human affairs. The future stum- 
bles on under the burden of what has gone 
before, and a spasmodic effort to get rid of 
the baggage of the past never gives a new 
forward movement genuine promise of se- 
curity."” Here is Sir Sidney Lee's picture 
of our convalescent world: 


“T liken the world at the moment to a sick 
man, of mature age, who has lately passed 
through the crisis of a dangerous illness and 
is now in the grip of consequent exhaustion, 
for which he is seeking a quick remedy with 
desperate eagerness. He is ready to try any 
nostrum, any experiment, if there be any 
plausibility about the prescription. Home- 
opathy has attractions for him. His disorder 
has been caused by war and bad blood. He is 
sorely tempted by the delusion that the re- 
newal of bad-blooded war, albeit in some social 
or industrial shape, may prove a short cut -to 
improved health. He cannot discard faith in 
the proverbial efficacy of ‘a hair of the dog that 
bit him.’ The crying need is to convince him 
that salvation lies anywhere save in this dis- 
credited kind of empiricism, which stump- 
oratory is always at hand to urge. The only 
hope lies in the patient and deliberate develop- 
ment of a conciliatory temper, in the purging 
of the whole system of its fatal load of bitter- 
ness, ill-will, and suspicion. The thing is 
easier said than done. The patient has some 
excuse for many of his therapeutic heresies, 
His experiences up to date of allopathic treat- 
ment are disappointing. The League of Na- 
tions, which was confidently credited by his 
physicians with the certain qualities of a 
panacea, has failed to operate. The so-called 
elixir of self-deterrMnation has rapidly evap- 
orated. Such signal disillusionments retard 
the patient's recovery and foster restlessness 
and recklessness." 


We are dominated by war-materialism. 
Each class is laying a wholly undue stress 
on “‘rights’’ and no stress at all on ‘‘duties.”’ 
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The first and last need of the moment, 
according to Sir Sidney Lee, is a well-de- 
fined and workable alliance between our 
conceptions of individual, class, and na- 
tional rights and the performance of our 
duties to our neighbors, to the community 
and to the civilized world. Furthermore: 


“The agencies which might be expected to 
aid us here are, for the most part, broken 
reeds, otherwise the void would have long 
since been filled. Neither religion, as it is 
commonly expounded, nor education, as it 
commonly operates, offers the great mass of 
mankind, whatever may be true of select 
coteries, any efficacious teaching of this recon- 
ciling kind. ‘Some new machinery of propa- 
ganda is required whereby war in all human 
relations—political, social, or industrial— 
should be tricked out in its true colors as the 
universal handmaid of mercenary materialism, 
which exalts materialist ‘rights’ and ignores 
non-materialist ‘duties.’ Wherever men and 
women gather together, this truth deserves 
proclaiming in trumpet tones.” 


Somewhat in the same vein is the answer 
of the novelist W. L. George (who is now 
lecturing in our own country). If human- 
ity is again on the march, remarks Mr. 
George, he for one cannot see the “march.” 
All that is perceptible is ebullition. ‘‘This 
is not a new world. - It is the old world— 
more so. It is a new world only in the 
sense that it is a more inflamed world, 
where injustice remains, but from which 
the resigned spirit which made possible the 
tolerance of injustice has disappeared.” 
The present danger is toward excess and 
waste. Waste must be taxed out of exist- 
ence. Such is Mr. George’s solution: 


“There appears to be no other remedy, be- 
cause we all clamor for economy and do not 
ourselves give the example. The call of duty 
pipes too low, or maybe there is no one to utter 
it. It cannot come from an educated sense of 
duty, for education has yet to plough a fur- 
row that is generations long; it cannot come 
from the churches, who are accentuating their 
pre-war drift away from spigjtual guidance and 
towards merely ethical rules; the remedy for 
mental disorder can be administered only by 
the tax collector, who harbors neither pity 
nor illusion. About that rough discipline 
idealism can entwine itself; idealism has not 
been created by the new world. Idealism was 
present already when savage tribes exacted 
blood-money to compensate the famiiy of a 
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murdered man. Idealism is eternal, and never 
has it been so strong as it is to-day, never so 
determined that war shall be banished from 
the earth, never so ready to labor and to suffer. 
Its enemies are ready, and idealism will know 
many defeats. Neither cruelty nor idealism 


is new to a world riven by the struggle between 
the gods and the titans; yet it seems that ideal- 
ism cannot die, for it contains the obscure es- 
sence of life, and so the dim moment may come 
when hands gentle and intelligent shall have 
grafted with the principle of rich fruits the 
crab-apple tree of a bitter world.” 


The Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M. P., 
declares that in only one respect “has our 
part of the world been changed by the 
greatest event which the world has known 
in modern times—the war. It has changed 
in its detestation of war.’’ He adds: 


“Millions of people now accept the view 
that to have peace we must prepare for peace; 
that peace is better than war; that we can- 
not have peace by preparing for war, and that 
all the devices and all the skilful and cunning 
preparations for settling differences by sheer 
weight of force is a horrible mistake. The 
League of Nations is not yet a guiding star, 
either with politicians or peoples. But the 
principle of the League has got to the length of 
convincing people that if in the near future 
countries like Russia and Germany could be 
brought within it, and America could take 
within the League the place which she prepared 
for herself but is still vacant, this great world 
organization would create within peoples and 
parliaments the same idea which. most indi- 
viduals now have in relation to doing wrong. 
That is, the idea that they must not do wrong, 
because it is wrong, and because if they do not 
do right they will have to answer for it to a 
court which they have established and sanc- 
tioned. In practice such a League would not 
only go far to rid us of the crushing burdens cf 
military conscription and armaments, but 
would more than anything else help to exalt 
pelitical activities and redeem parliaments, 
which in the estimation of many persons of 
influence in the country have fallen from the 
place which they should have in the esteem of 
the people.” r 

If we are actually to create a ‘‘new 
world,” emphasizes Sir Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, there are two things, condemned 
by the.conscience of the civilized world, 
that must somehow be got rid of—militar- 
ism and poverty: 





CELEBRATING A DEED OF SPIRITUAL DARING 


“The one was considered glorious, if success- 
ful, even if unsuccessful, gallant, becoming to 
princes and gentlemen—in modern phrase, 
‘sporting.’ That is aggressive warfare—or 
(we may go so far as to say) the martial spirit 
in general; to argue with your hand on the 
hilt of your sword and to consider any other 
appeal craven, or at least bourgeois. The other 
thing has been considered inevitable, and, 
indeed, especially approved by God, for His 
own admittedly inscrutable purposes. That is 
poverty, dura paupertas, perpetual, life-long, 
uncertain struggle for the bare means of living, 
hopeless renunciation of all but the most ele- 
mentary pleasures of life, of almost all its 
beauty and almost all its worth. And this 
—or a more or less close approach to it 
—for the lot of the majority of mankind 
in the countries of the world which have 
been accustomed to boast loudest of their 
civilization! .. . 
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“The difficulties are obviously great: 
Nevertheless, the omens are favorable with 
regard to the two great evils which we have 
touched upon here. There is a determination 
against aggressive war of a strength and solid- 
ity such as, I think, has never been known 
before. The well-to-do classes have submitted 
to unparalleled taxation with notable good 
temper. Labor has made some mistakes, but 
broadly its claims are no more than the general 
conscience recognizes to be reasonable and just. 
Men of different nations and different classes 
are more ready to hear one another, to argue 
and discuss, and to settle matters according to 
the merits of the case. If this temper holds 
and grows, there is good hope. 

“And if scciety were once free of militarism 
and of grinding poverty, what a difference on 
the earth! Then we might hope, without 
foolishness, that in time all other things would 
be added unto us.” 





RECAPTURING THE SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS 


HE whole world has vibrated, during 

recent months, with celebrations of 

the three hundredth anniversary of 
the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to Amer- 
ica. The King of England, the Queen of 
Holland and President Wilson have all 
participated in these celebrations, and the 
last-named has requested that December 21 
be observed as Pilgrim Day throughout the 
nation. This is the date on which the 
Pilgrims landed in new Plymouth. Sep- 
tember 6 has already been observed as the 
anniversary of the Pilgrims’ sailing from 
old Plymouth, and November 11, the 
tercentenary of the singing of the demo- 
cratic compact in the Mayflower cabin, will 
have its own special demonstrations. Of 
all the meetings held thus far, the most 
picturesque has been that in thegyeat barn 
of Old Jordan’s farmstead in BY@kingham- 
shire, at which the speaker, Dr. Rendel 
Harris, directed the gaze of his audience 
to the timbered roof and declared his 
conviction that it had been made out of the 
remains of the Mavflower. The tercentenary 
meetings at Wellfleet, Truro, Provincetown 
and other Massachusetts towns have been 
signalized by plays and pageantry. At 
Plymouth, England, Lord Reading and 
Lady Astor spoke, and twenty thousand 
persons watched a silver model of the 


Mayflower pass through the streets. At 
Southampton, Lord Birkenhead took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to make a strong 
plea for the League of Nations. The most 
impressive feature of the English cele- 
bration has been the unveiling in London of 
a replica of Saint Gaudens’ statue of Lin- 
coln at which Premier Lloyd George and 
Elihu Root spoke. In Holland a party of 
celebrants followed, along a picturesque 
canal, the identical route from Leyden to 
Delshaven which the Pilgrim Fathers had 
taken, on their way to embarkation, three 
hundred years before. The American Gov- 
ernment sent its warship Frederick to take 
part in the Dutch celebration. 

If the question is asked why, after three 
hundred years, the Pilgrim Fathers still 
hold the imagination of the world, the 
answer must undoubtedly be: They were 
humble men and women and they con- 
founded the mighty. They dared greatly, 
in a spiritual sense, and they won. Much 
has been made of the Pilgrims’ love of 
freedom, but their lové of freedom was not 
their dominant quality. ‘The Pilgrim 
contribution to the world,” as the Christian 
Register (Boston) rightly points out, “was 
not a passion for freedom, but a will to 
make the desire a fact. Other people were 
just as eager for their rights as these hardy 
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THEY WERE NOT COMMUNISTS 


Unlike so many other bands of idealists who have gone out into the wilderness to seek Utopia, the Pilgrims be- 


lieved in private property and in the right of inheritance. 
Half of their number died during the first winter. 


(shown in the above picture), was beset by hardships. 
held on, and in five years were firmly éstablished. 


ones. So are they today, in whole nations 
and in individual instances everywhere. 
But the Pilgrims did the thing!”’ 

The party that sailed on the Mayflower, 
the Rev. Melbourne Evans Aubrey, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Mayflower Commit- 
tee of Great Britain, reminds us in an article 
in: The Biblical Review.(New York), were as 
insignificant, socially, as the first apostles. 
They belonged to the artisan class of 
fustian weavers, and the cynic will not fail 


Their first settlement at Plymouth, Massachusetts 
But they 


to notice that there was among them a 
soldier and a brewer. Among their neigh- 
bors in England they had passed for 
strange folk. They cared little for the 
fashionable forms of worship, made light of 
the authority of the appointed ‘ministers of 
the English Church, liked to read their Bibles 
for themselves, and gave strange. names, 
such as Love, Wrestling, Hope, Confidence 
and: Faith to their children. When .thée¥ 
left their country they were little-missed, 














FLEEING FROM RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
On their first attempt to take ship for Holland, the Pilgrims, known at that time from one of their leaders as 


**Brownists,’’ were pursued to the beach by armed horsemen. 


they set sail for America. 


Reual 


Later they made a successful passage; and later still 





THE PILGRIM INHERITANCE 


Who could have prophesied that a group 
satirized by Francis Bacon, one of the 
shrewdest men of the time, as ‘Brownists”’ 
and described by him as ‘‘a very small 
number of very silly and. base people” 
would lay the foundations of one of the 
greatest nations in history? It is but 
another instance of the way in which 
Providence élects humble souls to great 
tasks. ‘‘God’s choice of the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty,” Mr. Aubrey remarks, “has not 
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proportion to their number and rank. America 
looks back to them, not only as the founders 
of the nation, but as the men whose ideals and 
moral standards have been proved the fittest 
to survive and are dominant still in the com- 
mon law and in the Constitution and in the 
general conscience of the people.’ 


The Pilgrims are often confused with the 
Puritans, but it is important to remember 
that they preceded the Puritans. If they had 
failed, the Puritans would probably have 
remained in England. They proved that 








ARRIVING IN THE PROMISED LAND 


An idealized picture of the Pilgrim Fathers, with their wives and children, as they landed from the Mayflower. 
America looks back to them as the pioneers whose ideals and moral standards are dominant still in the common 


law and general conscience of our people. 
% 

been confined to the first century, and 
this is one of the many stories that bring a 
stern reminder to any church*thaf is apt to 
be complacent in the possession and sup- 
port of a few wealthy members, that the 
church which loses its grip upon the lowly 
has forsaken’ its best recruiting stations 
and is like an army without reserves."’ Hé 
continues: 


“Humble they were, but destined to exert an 
influence upon the world’s history out of all 


English people could survive and overcome 
the rigors of the New England climate, and 
so prepared the way for the large Puritan 
migration in the years that followed. 

But the main significance of the Pilgrims’ 
influence, Mr. Aubrey proceeds, is religious. 
They began the Mayflower Compact with 
the words: ‘‘In the Name. of God, Amen.” 
They wrote that Name large over all their 
doings. They asserted God's claim and 
right over the lives of men and common- 
wealths. 
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There were three great principles, it 
seems, which underlay everything that the 
Pilgrims did. The first was Christian de- 


mocracy, rooted in the belief in God and 
the Bible, and finding expression in what 
they called ‘‘the priesthood of all believers:” 


“This involved the consequence that each 
man may have his own revelation from God, 
and thus set the conscience of the individual in 
place of the external authority of the church 
as the final court of appeal in religion. It car- 
ried with it the recognition of the right of 
every man to worship his’God in the way he 
honestly believed to be best for him. This 
meant, on the one hand, freedom of thought 
and worship, and, on the other hand, a recog- 
nition of the equality of men in the lave of God. 
It is true that they did not themselves see all 
that it involved, and their greatness lies in the 
fact that they clung to the principle even when 
it led them beyond the limits their own preju- 
dices would have set. We who have entered 
into the more ample meaning of it may well 
honor the men who seized and maintained it. 

“Its political equivalent and consequent is 
found in the affirmation of the Declaration of 
Independence that ‘all men are created equal;’ 
but behind the theological dogma and the 
political article there is the great Christian 
fact that sets all men on the same level before 
God, that there never was a man or woman, 
however broken or fallen, for whom Jesus Christ 
would not go to die. That is the real meaning 
of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
and, so read, it is the condition of all political 
and social and religious progress. In these days 
when so many of our churches tend to become 
sacerdotal, not by the laying on of a bishop’s 
hands, but by the delegation to a single in- 
dividual, the minister, of duties which should 
be the privilege and delight of the church as a 
whole, it is well to come back to this truth for 
which the fathers stood.” 


- The second principle for which the 
Pilgrims stood was education. They were 
kindly treated and achieved a measure of 
success in Holland, the first country of 
their exile, but they left that country 
because they were concerned about the 
way in which their children were growing 
up under conditions hostile to their re- 
ligion and education. As John Masefield 
has said, they ‘‘went to live in the wilds at 
unknown cost to themselves, in order to 
preserve to their children a life of the soul.” 


The third principle in which they be- 


lieved, ‘“‘which,’’ as one of their spokestnen 
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records, ‘‘was not the least,” was that 
involved in the propagation and advance- 
ment of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Christ in remote parts of the world, “yea, 
altho they should be but as stepping- 
stones unto others for the performance of 
so great a work.”’ The missionary purpose 
of the church burned bright in their hearts. 
“They believed,” Mr. Aubrey says, “that 
the North American Indians were children 
of God’s love and that the way of Jesus 
was a way of redemption for all men from 
wretchedness and wrong; and they further 
believed that God had laid a charge upon 
those who had received the light for them- 
selves to carry it out into the darkness.” 

Mr. Aubrey is convinced that the 
Pilgrims’ principles are as precious today 
as ever they were; and many agree with 
him. “The Pilgrim inheritance,”’ the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, now pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York, declares, in an address printed in the 
Christian Work, ‘‘is a grave responsibility— 
not a thing to be lived upon, but to be 
lived up to’’; and he thinks that we can 
best honor that heroic heritage giving 
form and shape, by virtue of a lik€ creative 
social vision, to the chaotic world in which 
we find ourselves. He says: 


“The safety of civilization rests upon the 
solidarity of English-speaking peoples, and 
from that service we cannot honorably escape. 
Humanly speaking—and we can speak in no 
other way—upon our united shoulders the 
future security of the hard-won inheritance of 
humanity will depend, and if we are worthy 
of the Pilgrims we shall do our part. The future 
of the world will be democratic, and nothing 
can stop it. Indeed, we may be sure that the 
future will be shaped by three forces, the 
Spirit of Science, the Democratic Principle and 
the Christian Evangel. If there is to be a 
world-democracy it must begin, and have as 
its corner-stone, the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of the two greatest democratic com- 
munities—the British Commonwealth and the 
American Republic. As they go, the world 
will have to go. If they become estranged or 
fail to pool their thought and power, the 
future will be haunted by insecurity as the past 
has been.” 


The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of 
Brooklyn, in a contribution to the discus- 
sion which merges the Pilgrim in the 





A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE NAMELESS CHILD 


Puritan, declares: ‘‘The era of distrust and 
doubt in which we are now situated will 
be a blessing in disguise if it teaches us that 
a godless republic can be as unjust as a 
godless monarchy; that popular control is 
still on probation, and constantly requires a 
rational and moral supervision.” He 
continues (in Zion's Herald): 


“Our silken smoothness is a precursor of 
ruin, which will have to be avoided by a 
deliberate adoption of rough and hazardous 
circumstances. Our sense of illimitable power 
as a nation is its menace. Our search for 
pleasure at any price is the overture to even- 
tual pangs. Prosperity vitiates autocracy, but 
when unchecked it damns democracy. Unless 
it is transmuted intentionally into ministerial 
sacrifice and stationed beneath the cross of 
the Eternal Servant of His people to be em- 

loyed for His purposes, we are undone. 
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“Here is the secret of the obliteration of 
systems which once shook the earth, against 
which the Puritan maintained a sturdy re- 
sistance. His religious nature, his enlightened 
conscience are the allies of our dearest hopes 
as Christian men. But the command his 
example lays upon us is a very hard one, and 
every charlatan, every mocker, every profane 
person, every puppet of a rollicking Bohemia, 
would incite you to rebe! against it. ‘Eat and 
drink,’ says the worldling, ‘for to-morrow you 
die.’ ‘Rise upon your feet, gird on the armor of 
God, and go forth to your duty,’ says the 
Puritan. He has his children in every center 
of influence. No geographical boundaries can 
exclude his penetrations. The South numbers 
its hosts of Puritans equally with the North, 
and to them it owes the unconquered soul of 
goodness which has sustained it. England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, every land that speaks 
our language, and others of various tongues, 
will have to summon the Puritan to their aid.” 





A PROTEST AGAINST THE MURDER OF BABES 
IN AMERICA 


HE American conscience is deeply 

shocked by the murder or abuse of 

children in foreign lands; but we 
acquiesce, it seems, in the murder of 
American children if they happen to have 
been born out of wedlock. It is Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher who makes this sensational 
charge in an article entitled, “A Square 
Deal for the Nameless Child,” published in 
the Pictorial Review. She is referring to the 
so-called ‘“‘baby hospitals’ in our large 
cities in which an overwhelming proportion 
of the inmates perish. She has seen, she 
says, ‘‘things that will make any mother 
turn sick; that will make any woman 
shudder, horrified; that will make any 
human being with a heart in his bosom feel 
that he is walking in a nightmare.’’ There 
are 34,000 babies born out of wedlock every 
year in this country. Is there any reason, 
she asks, why they should not be given at 
least a fighting chance for life? 

In France, where Mrs. Fisher was active 
in Red Cross work, they do things differ- 
ently. A baby, any baby, even an “‘illegiti- 
mate baby,” is regarded as a national asset, 
not asa liability. Mrs. Fisher, by the way, 
objects to the term “‘illegitimate baby.” 
There is no such thing in the world, she 


remarks, as an illegitimate child; ‘‘there 
may be illegitimate parents, about whom 
many things can be said, but a baby is a 
baby, and that is all there is to be said on 
that point.”’ 

Well, in France, if a girl gives birth to a 
child and, for whatever reason, is unable to 
look after it, she knows what to do. She 
takes the child to a Government building, 
the address of which anybody can tell her, 
and is met there by a woman, a Government 
employee, who does not even ask her name 
if she does not wish to tell it. The woman 
explains to the girl that it would be better 
for the baby if she would keep it and nurse 
it, and offers a certain financial aid to be 
paid week by week by the Government, if 
she will do so. But if the girl insists that 
she can not, the woman holds out her arms 
and takes the baby. And thatisall. There 
is no red tape, no investigation, no moral 
lecture. The important element in the 
business is the baby. 

The next step in that baby’s career will 
be its consignment to one of the multitude 
of ‘Superintendents of Public Help" who 
are scattered throughout France and whose 
business it is to attend to just such matters. 


The baby will be placed in a suitable 
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family in the country. The board bill will 
be paid by the Government until the child 
is able to look after itself, and at every stage 
in its growth and development it will havea 
Superintendent's thought. These Super- 
intendents, Mrs. Fisher tells us, are re- 
sponsible, conscientious, sufficiently paid 
officials with the authority and assured 
position which an American postmaster or 
customs inspector or superintendent of 
education would have. 

Mrs. Fisher invites us to look on that 
picture and then on a corresponding situa- 
tion in this country. Suppose, for example, 
the country girl taken as typical of what 
would happen in France had lived in this 
country and had gone to work in a big city. 
What awaits her and the baby there? The 
answer is: 


‘*They disappear into a world the awful- 
ness of which is beyond our imagination, a 
world of charlatan or unscrupulous or 
callous doctors and grasping, ruthless 


midwives, whose only idea—this is a’ 


plain, literal statement of fact—is to 
wring as much money out of the girl as 
they can, counting on the cruel pressure 
society puts on her to hide and deny her 
own child; and after they have extorted 
all the money which playing on her terror 
and inexperience and confusion of mind 
will produce, their next idea is to kill off 
as soon as possible the baby which she has 
entrusted to them, in order that they may 
be free to start on another ghoulish hunt 
for another hapless girl whose innocent 
baby may be used as another lever to 
secure more money. And nobody raises a 
hand to prevent this! We mothers in 
homes ‘don’t know anything about it;’ 
‘never thought of it before.’ ” 


The average death-rate among babies in 
normal American homes is one in twelve. 
Of these babies taken from their unmar- 
ried mothers and put in so-called ‘‘hos- 
pitals,” from eighty to ninety-five out of 
every hundred die. The record in some 
cases is even worse. Mrs. Fisher quotes 
from a report of the Baltimore Vice Com- 
mission, headed by Dr. George Walker, and 
including some of the best-known men and 
women of Baltimore: ‘‘A special study of 
babies who entered one such institution 
while they were less than a month old 
showed that in the fifteen years, beginning 
in 1900, not a single one who was not 


removed from the institution within six 
months lived.”” Any one who has ever 
cared for a sick baby, Mrs. Fisher com- 
ments, can visualize what the scenes in 
such an “‘institution’’ must be, ‘‘with the 
babies received in good condition—plump, 
healthy, rosy, with the precious germ of 
life beating strongly within them—day by 
day starving to death, dying of pneu- 
monia, covered with infectious skin- 
diseases, their tender flesh raw with ulcers 
from lack of care, their little skeleton hands 
reaching out pitifully for death to release 
them from the torture which life has 
brought to them.” She proceeds: 


“Here is the record of another institution 
month by month: In January twenty-nine 
babies were admitted and twenty-one died. 
Twenty-one babies died in one building! How 
white and sick we would turn if we read of 
twenty-one babies killed in a railroad wreck! 
And yet that would be infinitely better for them 
than slow death from hunger and disease. 

“But perhaps it was very cold that January. 
Let us take the month of May, the month with 
which, in the minds of us, the mothers, is 
associated laughing children playing out-of- 
doors in the newly green grass. .In the month 
of May that institution received twenty-two 
new-born babies and killed twenty-one. 


“In September they took in fifteen and sent 


thirteen out to be buried, like little drowned 
puppies or kittens, in the refuse-heap where the 
dead babies are carried, two of them in each 
box. If only one dies at a time the little body 
waits a day or so till a dead comrade is brought 
to keep him company. There is no doubt that 
one will surely die in time to save the waste 
arising from giving to one baby the whole of the 
little wooden box, three feet long by one foot 
wide. They are placed in it, head-to-foot (the 
little, starved baby-forms take up little space); 
the box is placed in a hole, and a few shovelfuls 
of earth are thrown over it. But even a quiet 
place in the bosom of the earth is too much to 
give these wretched and helpless victims of 
ours, and soon, a few years after, their bones 
are dug up and scattered about, as a hole is dug 
in the same place for other murdered babies.” 


Baltimore, Mrs. Fisher insists, is not 
different from other American cities except 
that it is one of the few with enough public 
spirit to investigate and learn the truth 
about what is taking place. In Chicago, 
the “bab¥-farm” system prevails, in which 
groups of from two to eight children are 
taken care of by low-class women. The 
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A THEOLOGICAL STORM IN ENGLAND 


Baltimore rate for taking a child—‘‘killing 
a child,” is the way Mrs. Fisher puts it—is 
$125 to $200; the Chicago rate is $15 to $65. 

In a final indignant outburst against the 
apathy of the American people and Gov- 
ernment in the face of a situation so scan- 
dalous, Mrs. Fisher says: 


“The French have devised an organization 
in which, link by link, cog by cog, it is to the 
interest of every one who comes in contact with 
those children to keep them alive. We have 
permitted conditions to exist in which it is to 
the interest of every one who comes in contact 
with those children to kill them. And as they 
dare not kill them by cutting their throats, they 
only torture them to death. ... . 

“The United States Government will not 
permit those unmarried mothers to kill their 
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babies before they are born, altho they could 
not suffer then, but once they are born, and 
hence capable of feeling pain, the United States 
Government allows them to be cruelly done to 
death, physically and morally, without lifting a 
hand, so long as it is done behind closed doors 
with the semblance of legality, such as is 
given by calling a death-trap a ‘hospital for 
babies.’ 

“I say, with this bitter note of blame, that 
the United States Government does nothing. 
What do I mean? What is the United States 
Government? It is you, I, the woman next 
door, your aunt, my sister! We are the ones 
who are permitting this to go on. 

“T hope for the sake of our souls that we can 
never lay a hand on one of our own safe and 
darling children without remembering the 
horrible fate to which we are leaving little 
children as defenseless, as innocent as they.” 





CAN WE STILL BELIEVE 


HEN Canon Barnes, of West- 
minster Abbey, suggested in a’ 
recent sermon in the Cardiff Parish 


Church that an acceptance of the theory of 
evolution might mean “giving up belief in 


the Fall, and in.all the theology built upon 
it by theologians from St. Paul onwards,” 
he started a controversy of which the end is 
not in sight. The occasion was an extraor- 


dinary one. The church was filled with 
members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which had been 
holding its sessions in Cardiff during the 
previous week. Canon Barnes is not only 
a dignitary of the Church of England but a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. His sermon 
was entitled ‘‘The Christian Revelation and 
Scientific Progress,’ and he traced, through 
the centuries, the conflict between religion 
. and science. He reminded his hearers that, 
following the publication of Darwin's 
“Origin of Species’’ in 1859, Bishop 
Wilberforce, at a meeting of the British 
Association, had denounced the idea that 
man shared a common ancestry with the 
higher apes. This had led to a dignified 
rebuke from Huxley, and for forty years 
after that famous encounter evolution had 
been a casus belli between religion and 
science. Canon Barnes went on to say: 


“Christian opinion refused to accept the 
new doctrine, and religious teachers traversed 


IN THE FALL OF MAN? 


it by arguments good and bad. It is not fair 
to regard them with the scorn which the 
younger people of today, trained in modern 
science, not seldom feel. Evolution was, and 
still is, not an observed fact, but a very prob- 
able theory. Our forefathers saw that accept- 
ance of it meant the abandonment of the story 
of Adam; it meant giving up belief in the Fall, 
and in all the theology built upon it by theolo- 
gians from St. Paul onwards. Half a century 
ago the evolutionary view of man’s origin 
meant that what then appeared to be the 
strongest reasons for the belief that man has an 
immortal soul had to be set aside. But truth 
has triumphed. In our own time the leaders 
of Christian thought have, with substantial 
unanimity, accepted the conclusion that bio- 
logical evolution is a fact; man is descended 
from the lower animals, It is even becoming 
common to say that there is no quarrel between 
science and religion. But let us be honest. 
There has as regards the origin of man been a 
sharp conflict between science and traditional 
religious belief, and the battle has been won by 
science. Furthermore, let us not when driven 
from one position take up another that may 
have to be abandoned. It is dangerous to 
assert that, altho God may not have especially 
created man, nevertheless He did ‘specially 
create life. Probably the beginning of terres- 
trial life was but a stage in the great scheme of 
natural evolution. We may even expect that 
some day in the laboratory the man of science 
will produce living from non-living matter. 
“My friends, the time has come when we 
must not try to evade any implications of the 
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theory of natural evolution. We must, not 
silently but explicitly, abandon religious dog- 
mas which it overthrows. We must, moreover, 
avoid the temptation to allegorize beliefs which 
it is no longer possible to hold. Allegory has its 
value, but it is misused when we employ it to 
obscure the revolutionary consequences of new 
knowledge. Religion is too important for us to 
base it upon, or to join it to, any theories of the 
nature of the universe that are doubtful or 
untrue.” 


There are two ways, broadly speaking, of 
meeting such a position as this. The first is 
the religious way, intent upon the preserva- 
tion of the faith and distrustful of any 
doctrine that seems to undermine spiritual 
authority. The second is the secular way 
of the scholar who, while taking religion 
into account, refuses to give it exclusive 
allegiance. Both of these points of view are 
well illustrated in the comment appearing 
in English papers, and both reflect what at 
first seem antagonistic and irreconcilable 
attitudes. It is easy to see that the doctrine 
of the Fall of Man is something of a mys- 
tery—a deep symbol of spiritual experience 
not to be lightly affirmed, not to be light- 
ly denied. 

From a religious point of view, the ob- 
vious objection to Canon Barnes’ state- 
ment is that if there was no Fall there can 
have been no need of Redemption. His 
argument would seem to tear Christianity 
asunder. Father Bernard Vaughan, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, calls him ‘‘defi- 
ant of science as of religion,’’ and General 
Booth, head of the Salvation Army, de- 
clares: ‘‘Surely it isan egregiously unhappy 
coincidence that, at a moment when the 
Lambeth Conference is asking us all to 
unite and accept the episcopal authority of 
the Church of England, one of its prominent 
men should propound views which must 
seem positively revolting to large sections 
in its own communion, as well as in other 
churches.” 

It is possible, however, to argue, with the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, that the story of the 
Fall, as given in the opening chapters of 
* Genesis, did not exercize any great influence 
on the Israelitish religion as expressed_in 
the Old Testament. ‘‘The recorded words 
of our Lord,”’ he points out (in the Daily 
News), ‘‘say nothing about it.’’ The lead- 
ing Church of England paper, The Guar- 


dian, commends Canon Barnes’ sermon and 
sees in it nothing ‘‘that need shock the 
religious sense."” It prints a letter from a 
clergyman, L. H. Evans, Rector of Smar- 
den, Kent, who tries to show that the sup- 
posed antagonism between the evolutionary 
theory and the doctrine.of the Fall rests on 
a misunderstanding: 


“The Bible is commonly supposed to 
describe a sudden lapse from a perfect moral 
rectitude, while evolution regards mankind as 
gradually rising from a low scale (physical, 
mental, and spiritual) to a higher one. But no 
such perfection is credited to our ‘first ancestor’ 
in Genesis. Innocence is not perfection, and 
sin (or its equivalent) can only come when the 
sense of a moral choice has awakened. his 
gradual growth of conscience, tho it may be 
graphically depicted in Genesis as a momentary 
fact, is completely in accord with the theory of 
evolution, a theory which (apart from the 
divergent views of the methods by which it 
works) is much too fine a conception of the 
Great Artificer’s process to be limited to the 
.sphere of biology, and (as I believe) governs 

_ the whole history of mankind, including his 
thoughts and his modes of expressing them. 
The Scriptural story of ‘man’s first disobedi- 
ence’ represents more than a fairy-tale to be 
thrust aside with other childish things. It 
shows us the birth of the sense of right and 
wrong in the human heart and man’s inability 
to make the right choice when he first became 
aware of the alternative. To enable him to 
work out that inherent taint in his nature is 
the purpose of the Incarnation, which itself in a 
sense partakes of an evolutionary character, 
being (as I firmly hold) not an afterthought of 
the Divine Mind, but an integral part of the 
entire scheme of Creation.” 


Turning, now, from religious to secular 
comment we find Robert Blatchford, the 
freethinking editor of the Clarion, trying 
to dispose of the whole matter in this 
fashion: 


“The first man, or, to speak more scientific- 
ally, the first men did not know the ‘right’ and 
choose the ‘wrong.’ The first men, with pain 
and difficulty, in the course of arduous cen- 
turies, gradually created out of their own crude 
intelligence certain standards of right and 
wrong and adhered to or departed from their 
self-made laws as their imperfect and unde- 
veloped minds permitted them or swayed 
them. 

“In the course of the ages man’s ethical 
conceptions grew, and changed, and waxed and 
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waned, and changed again and again, and men 
and women lived up to the local standard or 
disdained it according to their education, their 
natural bent, or their necessities and tempta- 
tions. Human nature is still imperfect, is still 
in progress of evolution and it isstill impossible 
for the mediocre and the weak to act up to the 
highest ethic of the best developed minds. There 
is no more mystery in the matter than that.” 


But the problem may not be as simple as 
Mr. Blatchford imagines that it is. The 
New Statesman is impressed by a curious 
paradox which it asserts as follows: ‘‘The 
Fall of Man isa fact, tho nobody believes it: 
it happens every day, tho it never happened 
at all;’’ and the Nation, in what is perhaps 
the ablest editorial that has yet appeared 
on the subject, expresses its conviction 
that the Fall is one of the realest. facts in 
the world. 

The Nation is not particularly impressed 
by the story in Genesis. It calls the dogma 
of man living thousands of years ago in a 
golden age, in communion with the divine, 
and falling from grace by disobedience to 
the heavenly will, ‘‘theological moonshine.” 
It goes on to say: “If we could transport 
ourselves in imagination to the scene of this 
ancient drama, we should as likely as not 
view Adam—a shambling, hairy man, with 
prognathous jaws, bent knees, and promi- 
nent, overhanging eye-ridges—hiding in a 
swamp, with his hand over Eve’s mouth, 
while the relatives of her lately murdered 
husband grunted strangely as they hunted 
him with lumps of rock.” 
sense, the Nation continues, in which the 
Fall of Man is true. It may be rescued 
from supernatural and authoritarian futil- 
ity by being explained as the result of the 
evolution of consciousness. ‘“The beasts 
are sinless because they know not evil, and 
the postulate that man reverted to a lower 
type when first conscious of his powers of 
choice and recognition between good and 
evil is hardly an obstacle to faith in the 
rational order of the universe.”’ 

The really important part of this entire 
question, however, according to the Nation, 
is not the Fall of Man in the past but the 
Fall of Man at the present time. It says: 


“Canon Barnes would be a romantic person 
if he attempted to concede this Fall to the 
optimists. For if civilized man*goes on falling 
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at the mean rate at which he has cbheyed the 
moral law of gravitation since the opening of 
the century, he will fall right out of the world, 
taking with him all the higher animals he 
butchers for his pleasure or his greed. How, 
then, can one reconcile this fall with the theory 
of evolution; in what possible way can we see 
compatibility between them? . . . 
“We can free ourselves in the first place from 
our provincial way of thinking by surveying not 
one fall but a hundred falls. It is like modern 
arrogance to assume that we have a monopoly 
of falling! The Ammonites fell, the Laby- 
rinthodonts fell, the Saurians fell, Neanderthal 
man fell, the great Cro-Magnon race fell, the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Roman, the Mussul- 
man, the Spaniard, one after the other, order, 
race, tribe, empire, all have possessed the earth 
or a large enough slice of it in their turn, and 
all have fallen. But life has gone steadily 
onwards and upwards, climbing over the bones 
of the vanished and discarded husks that were 
once the green sheaths of its budding spirit.” 


The fall of civilized man to-day is prob- 
ably more disastrous than any past tumble, 
because the height to which we have risen 
is correspondingly greater than all previous 
achievements, and the resultant demand 
upon us the more urgent. But there are 
compensations, the Nation reminds us, even 
in our plight: 


“‘We appear to forget that if Canon Barnes 
had thrown the Fall of Man to the formalists 
five hundred years ago (a toddle in the evolu- 
tionary journey), he would have been burned 
at Smithfield, with Mr. Chesterton dancing 
round the flames. Both theology and science 
have come through into the century with 
broken bones but cleared heads and mended 
hearts, and there is nothing to bind them. 
And on the negative side, we have repeated and 
clamant signs (the omens and portents of an 
older world) that the ‘gathering darkness of the 
frown of God’ is nota picturesque phrase, that 
Christianity is a practical and necessary ex- 
periment in government, and that man shall 
not live by bread alone, or he shall not have 
even half a loaf. The repudiation of our 
brutality, greed, and stupidity comes not in 
whispers but shouts. We are perfectly well 
aware that evolution is a switchback move- 
ment, and that, slowly as it moves, it is not 
going to be held up because we are fools enough 
to get in its way. The sovereignty of the earth 
is only ours so long as we can make our re- 
sponses, and if we fail to make them, then no- 
body is to blame for the crash but ourselves.” 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON AS “TONY WELLER” 


Mr. CHESTERTON IS SOON TO PAY HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES, AND WILL DELIVER A SERIES OF LECTURES 
on “Tue IGNQRANCE OF THE EpucaTED,” “SHALL WE ABOLISH THE INEVITABLE?,” 
AND “THE Perits or HEALTH.” 





“DONOGOO-TONKA” AND “DIE PEST” 


WILL THE MOTION-PICTURE CREATE A 
LITERATURE OF ITS OWN? 


OT only have the ‘“‘movies’”’ invaded 
the field of the drama, but they 


threaten as well to influence litera- 
ture. Soon we may be reading “literary” 
scenarios as we now read published plays 
or novels. Future authors may write 
scenarios and publish them. Louis Delluc, 
who is critic, director and novelist,- looks 
forward to the time when the ‘movies” 
may produce their own H. G. Wells or 
Jules Verne. No one has yet suggested 
the advent of an Ibsen of the ‘‘movies,” 
but already two continental authors of 
distinguished standing have offered ‘‘writ- 
ten films” to the French and German pub- 
lic. Jules Romains, creator of the Unan- 
imist school of literature and author of a 
number of interesting literary experiments, 
recently published in Paris a ‘written 
film,”’ entitled ‘‘Donogoo-Tonka”’ (Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise). This was a ro- 
mance of adventures mingled with a satire 
of present-day life. Almost at the same 
time Walter Hasenclever, one of the most 
talented of Germany’s new Expressionist 
dramatists, has published in Berlin a sce- 
nario éntitled ‘‘Die Pest.” While M. 
Romains offers ‘‘Donogoo-Tonka” rather 
as a jeu d’esprit than as a serious work of 
art, Herr Hasenclever,; according to conti- 
nental critics, is a passionate adherent. of 
the new esthetics of the theater and film, 
and aims at the creation, if we may so call 
it, of the ‘‘art-movie.’”’ He is an inter- 
nationalist, and the film seems to him one 
of the strongest forces which may bring the 
people of various nations together and heal 
the spiritual wounds created by the war. 
Paul Colin, who writes an appreciation 
of Hasenclever’s scenario for the Crapou- 
illot of Paris, points out the essential dif- 
ference between the work of the German 
and the Frenchman. They are alike in 
nothing save their basic inspirations: 


“The Pest’ is a tragic work which is not 
without a certain philosophic import, and in 
which the rhythm is, if I dare say so, quite 


grandiloquent. It is a ghastly revery on the 
end of the world—but the end of the world 
which recalls in no way that imagined by 
Blaise Cendrars and F. Léger. And tho I do 


not doubt that on the screen the work of 
Hasenclever might produce a distinct and 
solid emotion, I have nevertheless some fear 
about the quality of that emotion. 

“The author leaves to the possible director 
much more liberty than Romains does. He 
indicates neither the style of the settings nor 
the costumes. In a single line or two he indi- 
cates in the series of pictures each episode, 
each detail of the scenario. He follows ‘his’ 
story, he presents a canvas, a sketch, leaving 
to others the cares of realization. 

“This. procedure reinforces perhaps the 
essentially cinematographic character of the 
work. Leaving’ to the mimes and to the 
specialists the care of getting it ‘registered’ in 
the most thoro sense of the word, he permits 
his ‘Pest’ to become without the slightest 
doubt a work created entirely for the pleasure 
of the eyes—that is to say, its eloquence is 
uniquely and essentially visual. Hardly ever 
is a word put in that must be thrown on the 
screen, only once in a great while, And then 
it is never a bit of dialog or a spoken remark, | 
but a title, or the explanation of a movement. 
In ‘Donogoo-Tonka,’ on the other hand, there 
is a constant intermingling of text and panto- 
mime. In ‘The Pest’ action is sovereign.” 


This ‘‘art-scenario,”” we are told further, 
is formed of no less than one hundred and 
fifty-one pictures, divided into ‘a prolog and 
five acts. All the tableaux are of the ut- 
most brevity. Some of them are so short 
as to be mere “‘flashes.’’ Some of them 
are picturesque to a degree, permitting 
great settings and large crowds, while 
others are of a symbolic simplicity. Herr 
Hasenclever’s work is frankly melodra- 
matic, demanding the greatest artistry on 
the part of the director who would care to 
mount it... In plot, consciously or not, it 
bears a close resemblance to the story of 
our own Edgar. Allan Poe, entitled ‘The 
Mask of the Red Death,” which has often 
been suggested as the material for a Rus- 
sian ballet. As recounted by Paul Colin 
in the Crapouillot: 


“The story is simple. In the year 2000 ‘the 
world has become like a paradise.’ Universal 
peace and plenty. But the world must perish. 
First act: the black pest, spread by rats, is 
discovered aboard a Transatlantic liner, at- 
tacking the crew and the passengers of every 
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HE CELEBRATES THE “ WRITTEN FILM” 


Louis Delluc, critic, director and novelist, predicts a 
time when we shall be reading scenarios as we now 
read published plays or novels. 


class. Second act: The pest, spread by a’ 


dancer whose gowns have been infected by the 
rats, spreads now among the audience in a 
theater in a seaport, and thence into the great 
capital where the dancing girl has sought ref- 
uge. Thecountry is ina state of siege. Great 


alarm on the Exchange. The evil spreads into 
the low countries and depopulates the villages. 
One child alone escapes this horrible death. 
Third act: the pest continues to spread.. A 
scientist at last discovers a serum. A banker 
buys from him the rights of exploitation. Re- 
vealed to himself by the mysteriously spared 
child, a student makes himself the apostle of 
the war against the pest. Fourth act: The 
epidemic continues to spread. Everything is 
stricken, The inventor and his backer con- 
tinue to work. But an accident happens at 
the very moment the scientist is about to apply 
his remedy to the stricken. He infects him- 
self and falls. Insane ‘panic. - Fifth act: De- 
serted villages, the last living beings have 
gone mad. The banker and the dancer escape 
into a castle where Death awaits them and 
their guests. The castle is burnt down, and 
the film ends with an immense dance of the 
dead.” 


This effort is significant, concludes Paul 
Colin, as a first attempt at cinemato- 
graphic literature. Its imperfections, he 
thinks, are largely excusable and diminish 
in no way our interest in the effort it.rep- 
resents. It is less for its actual imagina- 
tive value than for its significance and its 
suggestion that the French writer directs 
our attention to Hasenclever’s work. It 
will be interesting to watch developments. 

‘ 





A CHILD OF SEVEN IS HAILED AS A 
GREAT WRITER 


HE enthusiasm lavished on the 
writings of Daisy Ashford, ‘Hilda 
Conkling, Horace Wade and other 
juvenile writers during recent months, 
geaches its climax in connection with the 
wblication of “The Story of Opal” (At- 
tint Monthly Press). This unique diary, 
whidh carries as its sub-title, ‘The Journal 
of an Understanding Heart,” has been run- 
ning in the Aflantic Monthly, and is vouched 
for by Ellery Sedgwick, the editor of that 
publication, as the work of a girl between 
six and seven years of age. The name of 
the girl, now grown to womanhood, is Opal 
Whiteley. She met Lord Grey in Boston 
last winter, and he has written an intro- 
duction for the English edition of the book. 
M. Clemenceau, M. Poincaré, Lord Ray- 
leigh, Lord Curzon, have all expressed in- 


terest. The reviewers in England are, if 
anything, more appreciative than those in 
America. Clement Shorter, in the London 
Sphere, goes so far as to say: ‘‘I have just 
read the most wonderful book concerning 
childhood, and written by a child, that has 
ever been given to the world. I love ‘Pet 
Marjorie,’ Daisy Ashford’s writings, and 
all the efforts in which children have en- 
deavored to express their limited outlook 
upon life, but not one of them can, in my 
judgment, for a moment compare with 
this book.” 

The history of ‘‘The Story of Opal,”’ as 
Mr. Sedgwick tells it, is very interesting. 
It seems that he first met Opal Whiteley 
about a year ago. She called on him at 
the Atlantic office with a book which she 
had published at her own expense in Los 





“THE STORY OF OPAL” 


Angeles. It was entitled “The Fairyland 
Around Us’’—the fairyland of beasts and 
blossoms, butterflies and birds—and she 
wanted to have it published in regular 
fashion. There was not very much about 
it at first sight to tempt a publisher, but 
“about Opal Whiteley herself,’’ Mr. Sedg- 
wick writes, “‘there was something to at- 
tract the attention even of a man of busi- 
ness—something very young and eager and 
fluttering, like a bird in a thicket.” 

Mr. Sedgwick found that the girl had 
lived in Oregon lumber camps. He was 
impressed by her recollection of detail, and 
suggested that she must have kept a diary. 
“Yes, always,’’ she replied; ‘I do still.” 
“Then it is not the book I want,” said the 
editor, ‘‘but the diary.”” Whereupon she 
told him that the diary, kept from her 
fifth to her eighteenth year had been de- 
stroyed. A girl friend in a fit of 
temper had torn it into thou- 
sands of pieces. It was written 
on scraps of paper of many kinds 
and sizes. The earlier part of it 
had been written as a child might 
write, in capital letters. ‘‘Did 
you keep the pieces of this 
diary?”” Mr. Sedgwick asked; 
and she admitted that she had 
kept them all in a box in Los 
Angeles. But here is Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s statement: 


“We telegraphed for them, and 
they came—hundreds, thousands, 
one might almost say millions of 
them. Some few were large as a 
half-sheet of note-paper, more, 
scarce big enough to hold a letter 
of the alphabet. The paper was 
of all shades, sorts, and sizes; butch- 
ers’ bags pressed and sliced in two, 
wrapping paper, the backs of en- 
velopes—anything and everything 
that could hold writing. The early 
years of the diary are printed in 
letters so close that, when the sheets 
are fitted, not another letter can be 
squeezed in. In later passages the 
characters are written with childish 
clumsiness, and later still one sees 
the gradually forming adult hand.” 


The entire diary comprizes 
about a quarter of a million 
words, but the published book, 
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covering Opal’s life from six to seven, con- 
tains only seventy thousand words. There 
is ‘‘one little mystery about her,”’ as Mr. 
Shorter puts it, in that she persists that she 
is not the daughter of Mr. Whiteley, of 
Oregon, a lumberman, by whom she asserts 
she was adopted as a child of five. Mr. 
Whiteley and his relatives (his wife is dead) 
deny this, and describe Opal's story of her 
origin as fantasy. 

According to Opal, her father was a 
Frenchman. She speaks of him and his 
wife as her Angel Parents. Both died, she 
says, when she was five years old. He is 
portrayed as a naturalist who was away 
from home much of the time. Opal makes 
much of two copy-books which her father 
and mother left her and which held their 
photographs. In these books, which told 
of the world about her and of the older 
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Photograph by Bachrach 
OPAL WHITELEY AS SHE LOOKS TODAY 
A picture showing her reconstructing her famous diary. 
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world of legend and history, she found a 
kind of education. 

The dominant spirit of the diary is one 
of passionate sympathy with all nature— 
animate and inanimate. In place of hu- 
man friends, little Opal made confidants 
of strange pets whom she named after 
characters learned apparently in her copy- 
books. The book in its printed form opens 
with four pages entitled ‘“‘Characters in the 
Narrative” without which the diary would 
be almost unintelligible. We read here of 
Aphrodite, a mother pig; of Peter Paul 
Rubens, a very dear pet pig; of Aristotle, 
a pet bat who died of eating too many 
mosquitoes; of Brave Horatius, a shepherd 
dog; of Lars Porsena of Clusium, a pet 
crow with a fondness for collecting things; 
of Lucian Horace Ovid Virgil, a toad; of 
Thomas Chatterton Jupiter Zeus, a most 
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dear velvety wood-rat; of William Shake- 
speare, an old gray horse with an under- 
standing soul. Even the trees have names, 
one ‘most tall fir tree’’ being set down as 
Michael Angelo Sanzio Raphael, ‘my 
chum.” Feeling ‘‘sad inside” one day, she 
goes to talk things over with her tall fir. 
“T scooted up the barn door,” she writes; 
“from there I climbed on to the lower part 
of the barn roof. I walked up a ways. 
Up there I took a long look at the world 
about. One gets such a wide view of the 
world from a barn roof. After I looked 
looks in four straight ways and four corner 
ways I said a little prayer. I always say 
a little prayer before I jump off the barn 
into the arms of Michael Angelo Sanzio 
Raphael, because that jump is quite a long 
jump and if I did not land in the arms of 
Michael Angelo Sanzio Raphael I might 
get my leg or neck broken.” 





essa ps: 2 Sie if BS 

A PAGE OF LITTLE OPAL’S DIARY 
The early part of Opal Whiteley’s diary, written on scraps of 
paper of many kinds and sizes, was torn to pieces and had to 


be reconstructed. 


Fortunately for literature and 
the circle of readers who are now 
enjoying the diary, no such ca- 
tastrophe ever took place; and 
we follow, with increasing amuse- 
ment and admiration, this quaint 
revelation. Much of the nar- 
rative deals with chores that 
had to be done—washing, clean- 
ing, looking after a baby, feeding 
the animals. Planting potatoes 
leads to the following reflec- 
tions: 


“One must leave an eye on 
every piece of potato one plants in 
the ground to grow. It won’t grow 
if you don’t. It can’t see how to 
grow without its eye. All day to- 
day | did be careful to leave an eye 
on every piece. And I did have 
meditations about what things the 
eyes of potatoes do see there in the 
ground. I have thinks they do 
have seeing of black velvet moles 
and large earthworms that do get 
short in a quick way. And potato 
flowers above ground do see the 
doings of the field—and maybe 
they do look away and see the 
willows that grow by the singing 
creek. I do wonder if potato 
plants do have longings to dabble 
their toes. I have supposes they 
do just like I do. Being a potato 
must be interest—specially the 
having so many eyes.” 








AN ARTIST'S DREAM 
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A model made by George Grey Barnard to illustrate his plan. 


beyond the bridge, is to be brought under it. 


“THE THUMB OF GOD” 


The Hudson River, which in the picture flows 


The waterfall shown is to be created. A marble plaza, an elliptical 


wall of bronze and marble, and a thousand feet of symbolic sculpture are part of the plan. 


BARNARD’S PLAN FOR AN ART ACROPOLIS IN 
MEMORY OF THE WAR 


F America is to escape the disease of 
“monumentitis’’ that has been disfig- 
uring Europe since the close of the war, 
she must learn to avoid mistakes that have 
already been made. There is much thought 
and much talk at the present time regarding 
the creation on American soil of a monu- 
ment commemorating the Allied victory 
and the American dead who helped to make 
that victory possible. An arch has been 
suggested; a bridge; a tower; an obelisk; 
even a “colossal globe’’ poised on a con- 
crete island in New York Harbor. 

Now comes George Grey Barnard with a 
plan so big, so original, so impressive, that 
he is winning attention throughout the 
land. He proposes nothing less than an 
Art Acropolis that shall bring to twentieth- 
century New York something of the glamor 
of ancient Athens. “An inspired monu- 
ment it should be,” he says, “drawing to 
itself the best of the art work of the coun- 
try and intended solely for the glorification, 
through her living as well as through her 
sacrificed dead, of America. It should not 
be Gothic, or Romanesque, or Georgian, or 
anything but American in its lines.” 

Mr. Barnard lives at the upper end of 
Manhattan Island in what a correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor describes 


as ‘“‘a domain of Gothic cloisters and gran- 
diose dreams.’’ Some of the dreams have 
been wrought into tangible shape—the 
legendary Lincoln, the immense Adam for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Medicean gardens at 
Pocantico Hills, the gracious, invincible 
Eve who is ‘Modern Woman.” Others are 
still imprisoned in titanic blocks that make 
a snow-white Stonehenge outside the sculp- 
tor’s monastic atelier. 

His new and greatest dream requires the 
use of a promontory or plateau not far from 
his studio, in the vicinity of Fort Washing- 
ton Avenue. ‘What architect,” he asks, 
“could design a pedestal comparable to this 
plateau, dedicated in faith by the embattled 
Washington in the darkest hour before the 
dawn of our American democracy?”” He 
continues (in an interview published in the 


‘New York Herald): 


“It is the site that stirs my enthusiasm. On 
a bold ridge at the northern extremity of Man- 
hattan Island God or Nature, as you will, has 
laid down a pedestal suitable for a gigantic 
epic in marble and bronze. I prefer to call it 
the power of God, who laid His hand on this 
ridge with the thumb rising or tending upward 
at its northern end. Here should stand a 
nation’s memorial to its heroes, where nothing 
would be permitted to lessen its magnificence 
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or the greatness ofthe lessons it should 
teach,” 


The land, it seems, has been offered to 
New York City as a free gift by John D. 
Rockefeller. At an earlier day the Hudson 
River encircled this bluff. In the new 
plan, the river would again be carried 
around the Eastern base. The sloping 
sides would be made more precipitous, and 
from the summit, by a process of siphon- 
ing, water would be drawn to fall again in 
leaping cascades into the Hudson. Through 
his mind’s eye Mr. Barnard already sees 
an amphitheatre in the neighboring In- 
wood valley, and small steamers, like those 
that ply the Seine in Paris, carrying multi- 
tudes from the teeming city to steep them- 
selves in aspiring thought and reminis- 
cence. 

In speaking of the monument which is to 
crown the highest part of the bluff. Mr. 
Barnard says: 
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“The design is along simple, yes, the sim- 
plest architectural lines. A marble plaza 
should be constructed on this plateau in di- 
mensions of a parallelogram measuring 900 by 
750 feet. Within this area rises an elliptical 
wall of bronze and marble, and around the 
bronze base of this ellipse are planned to be 
wrought bronze groups of figures depicting 
the industrial workers of the United States: 
the farmers, miners, cotton spinners, the rail- 


» road men; in a word, all the producing indusg- 


tries are to have their groups, and sculptors 
will go to the land, to the mines, everywhere to 
make their original sketches. Nothing to be 
done ‘out of the head’ and without the 
model. 

“Do you see what effect this very sending of 
sculptors to the original sources will have on 
the workers of our land? It will dignify in 
their minds as nothing has yet done the dig- 
nity of labor. 

“A surface given up to this pictorial history 
amounting to a total of 1,000 feet must suggest 
to a thinking man the greatness of the subject 
and that it should be treated greatly and with 








THE HUDSON RIVER AT INWOOD i 
This is a photograph made from the plateau or promontory which George Grey Barnard suggests as the site of 


an American Acropolis. 


Mr. Barnard already sees, through his mind’s eye, an amphitheatre in the valley below 


and little steamers, like those of the Seine, carrying crowds from the city, 














seisure. It would form a veritable 
epic of our industrial history.” 


But this is only the beginning. 


“Above this circlet of bronze shall 
rise a ring of marble and on this are 
to be depicted the dreams of these 
workers. The miner, the carpenter, 
every worker labors for something. 
Vague as his visions still are apt to 
be to him, they can be correlated to 
his toil and shown vividly to him- 
self by the same artists who study 
him in his toil. I believe that these 
visions, these hopes common to 
humanity, wrought broadly in 
marble would be felt for their 
truth and offset if they did not dis- 
sipate the present unrest and dis- 
satisfaction of labor. Within the 
ellipse a symbolic group of a man 
and a woman ‘creating themselves’ 
shall appear as the climax of this 
thought. 

“Let us close our eyes ahd see 
with the inner vision the monument, 
as if we sat in a stadium to the 
north of it, Directly before us is a 
great square of marble, within 
which is a circle worked out asa 
rainbow in mosaic, while beneath 
it is a niche to be given up entirely 
to light. There is no subject of 
sculptural treatment sufficiently 
grandiose to deserve a place here, 
but what is greater than light? In 
front of this northern wall projects a 
platform, where, led by Joan of Arc on a 
great. white charger, for she is no more 
merely the symbol of French courage but 
stands now for world freedom. would be 
seen America and the Allies, symbolical 
female figures, all aspiring to the light. 
On one hand great throngs of our militant 
youth, nude—our dead—would be shown as 
rising from the battlefields of Europe and as- 
cending to the rainbow in the midst of great, 
billowy white smoke clouds. The correspond- 
ing part of the facade would be filled with 
groups of women and children left homeless 
and uncared for by the war.” 


At the four corners of the bronze wall 
would stand the four horses of the Apoca- 
lypse, huge in size and made of black mar- 
ble. They are War, Famine, Fever, Deso- 
lation. Beneath the feet of these ophidian 


beasts would lie female martyrs in white 
“The contrast,” 


marble. Mr. Barnard 


A THOUSAND FEET OF PICTORIAL HISTORY 

































OUR MOST IMAGINATIVE SCULPTOR 


George Grey Barnard has awakened widespread interest in his 
plan to transform a bluff on upper Manhattan Island into “an 
inspired monument” in glorification of America. 


says, ‘should make for the strongest effect, 
one that might well be called, were it not 
for the lesson it is intended to convey, ex- 
cessive. But in these great picture writ- 
ings there must be no squeamishness; 
sculpture is not diplomacy; it has no deal- 
ing with the spirit of compromize.” 

Mr. Barnard'’s scheme includes lateral 
doors leading into the marble ellipse, one 
to be called the Mothers’ Door and one the 
Fathers’ Door. 


“Here we would be confronted by a circle of 
great statues, thirty in number, representing 
the ‘great man’ of each of the nations who has 
avowed a purpose to end war forever. Each 
statesman, writer, painter or man of whatever 
walk of life to be chosen by his nation and pic- 
tured by its greatest sculptor selected to pre- 
serve in this way his form and features. 

“And on the end of the outer wall, corre- 
sponding to the rainbowed facade, would be 
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quite another treatment, this time due space 
and grandeur to be given to the feeling of nat- 
ural grief of bereaved parents. Steps cut out 
of funereal marble would lead down to the 
crypt, where veiled figures, four in number, 
guard funeral urns, This crypt memorializes 
‘The Unknown Dead.’ 

“Rising out of this crypt with her super- 
spread wings floating widely against the ex- 
tent of wall will be a towering Angel of Peace. 
For half a hundred feet the angel shall lift her 
pure and benignant head into the air while she 
holds over the dead palm branches and olive 
wreaths. She plants her feet far below the 
surface of the foundation, in a fountain of living 
water, and whoever shall drink from it may 
feel, it is to be hoped, some degree of her aspi- 
ration for peace and good will universal to 


men, 


Many details, significant in the general 
scheme, must be omitted from this general 
survey of the monument as a projected 
whole. Mr. Barnard admits that already 
his conception has far outgrown his indi- 
vidual grasp and control. He asks us to 


banish the ‘“‘one man idea”’ at the start. 
The work is too great to be bound up in 


swaddling clothes. “Why, if it is properly 
carried out,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘this great me- 
morial of love, meant to incorporate the 
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triumph of right over wrong, would absorb 
for a decade the toils of fifty sculptors.” 

The plan embraces the foundation of a 
great art school and several buildings de- 
voted entirely to beauty. It also includes 
an exhibition of architecture of a very un- 
usual sort. There are to be on the ridge 
several temples of ancient religions brought 
to this country from China, Persia, Egypt 
and other distant lands. 

With a natural grandeur of situation 
heightened by magnificent sculpture and 
architecture, the objection that this Amer- 
ican Acropolis would be too far away for 
people to visit it is dismissed by the Herald 
as futile. The writer in the Christian 
Science Monitor declares: 


“It is a grandiose dream, which in one shape 
or another seems surely destined to be incor- 
porated in our nation’s scheme of art progress 
during this generation succeeding the great 
war. A fitting culmination of George Grey 
Barnard’s twenty-five years’ work and musings 
in this romantic solitude, with its thrilling 
natural beauty and hallowed historical associ- 
ations, where he wrought ‘The Hewer,’ the 
‘Lincoln,’ ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Rising Woman,’ 
and other creations that are slowly winning 
their way as modern classics.” 


A DETAIL OF BARNARD’S PROPOSED ACROPOLIS 


This is an “Allegory of the Nations,” showing from right to left, France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and 
America, Mr. Barnard has also created an ‘Allegory of Labor.” 





A NEW FLYING WONDER 
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A MONOPLANE AS REVOLUTIONARY AS THE 
FIRST IRON SHIP 


FLASH of fire, a cloud of smoke and 
A down comes the wood-and-cloth air- 
plane, a burning mass. Nothing of 

the kind can happen to the new all-metal 
monoplane, the latest innovation in air- 
craft. As solid as a battleship and covered 
with corrugated sheets of metal, the mono- 
plane looks too heavy to fly. “If that air- 
plane will fly, a battleship will fly,” Colonel 
W. N. Halsey said to the pilot who was 
about to take him for a flight in one 
of the huge metal monoplanes which 
he saw while in Germany. Imagine an 
all-metal monoplane having a wing-spread 
of one hundred and thirty feet and 
weighing eight tons! 

The astonishing fact 
is that this heavy ma- 
chine will not only fly 
but will fly with greater 
economy of fuel, will 
fly faster and with 
thrice the efficiency of 
other machines of its 
weight and size. What 
makes possible such a 
seeming miracle? We 
read in Popular Science 
Monthly that Dr. Hugo 
Junker, a leading maker 
of aircraft in Europe, 
found, by a series of 
wind - tunnel expéeri- 
ments, that he could, 
by the utmost economy 
of material, make a 
structure strong enough 
to withstand great 
stresses and strains and 
yet possessing the power 
of cleaving the air in 
flight. 

It is an adaptation of 
this Junker design that 
John L. Larsen brings to 
this country in the JL6 
monoplane, a machine 
having a wing-spread 
* of nearly fifty feet and 


tures, such as wires, struts and bracings, 
reduces the resistance to such an extent 
that the huge metal machine navigates 
with the ease of a gigantic eagle. What 
flying-machine of wood and cloth will 
carry from six to eight passengers at an 
average speed of 112 miles an _ hour, 
making use of but one hundred and sixty 
horsepower? This is only one of the many 
wonderful capabilities of the JL6 all-metal 
monoplane. 

In it, we read, the thick curve of the 
wing provides great lifting power. There- 
fore landing becomes possible at a speed 
of about forty or fifty miles an hour. The 


strength of the wing depends upon a simple 


Courtesy of Popular Science Monthly 





weighing 2245 pounds. 
The absence of all ex- 
posed structural fea- 


“IF THAT AIRSHIP WILL FLY A BATTLESHIP WILL FLY” 


The JL6 is made entirely of metal and speeds through the air at two miles 
a minute. Here it is carrying passengers over the Potomac river near Wash- 


ington. 
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cantilever construction of tubes and girders 
within the covers of the corrugated sheets 
of aluminum alloy. In the thickest part 
of each wing, near the body, are the gaso- 
line-tanks, their position providing another 
factor of safety. 

The JL6 carries from six to eight persons, 
including pilot and mechanic. It com- 
pleted a non-stop flight from Omaha to 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a distance in the 
air of about twelve hundred miles, at an 
average speed, against a cross head-wind, 
of one hundred and nine miles an hour, and 
consumed one hundred and five gallons of 
gasoline. 

In altitude climbing, the monoplane car- 
ried five people to a height of twenty-two 
thousand feet with an efficiency fully 
triple that of any other airplane of to-day. 
In another flight it went from Atlantic 
City to New York with five passengers, 
one of whom weighed two hundred and 
seventy-seven pounds, and with one hun- 
dred and forty-three pounds of baggage, 
reaching an altitude of 20,600 feet, and 
establishing a world’s record for the pas- 
sengers carried and horsepower used. It 
was equipped with a Mercedes 160-horse- 
power engine and covered the entire dis- 
tance in eighty minutes! Further: 


“The cost of air travel is totally revolution- 
ized by the economical accomplishment of the 
record non-stop flight from Omaha to Lan- 
caster. Allowing thirty-four cents a gallon 
for gasoline, the fuel consumed amounted to 
$35.70; the cost of the oil used was about $4.80; 
total cost for these, $40.50. Three people and 
baggage were carried. When allowance is 
made for the money invested, for depreciation 
and wear, for wages, etc., the actual transpor- 
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tation cost would compare with the regular 
railroad fare for such a trip, and pay attractive 
dividends on the investment. Contrasted with 
a similar trip in an automobile, the expenses 
are surprizingly light, considering how long it 
would take the automobilist to make the trip 
involving stopovers on the way. 

“The material used in metal aircraft con- 
struction, ‘duraluminum,’ contains more than 
ninety per cent aluminum, alloyed with cop- 
per, magnesium and manganese. Weight for 
weight, a tube of this metal can be made three 
times thicker than one of steel. This means 
that any slight local fracture, such as a dent 
in the metal, would have less effect than the 
same imperfection in a thin tube of steel of 
similar weight. In the air the wings of an air- 
plane are subjected to enormous strain. A 
seriou$ defect would cause a structural tube to 
give way when too great pressure is thrown 
upon it. Thus a decided advantage seems to 
be obtained in the use of thicker material, and 
for this duraluminum is better than steel, 
tho steel will withstand a greater weight than 
duraluminum.” 


The secret of the JL6 is expressed in the 
words ‘‘real streamlining.”” The thick-set, 
roomy body cleaves the air more smoothly 
than the over-slender fuselage with its 
cramped quarters. The wings likewise 
have no useless resistance, only a sham 
fault, in that their high lifting power en- 
genders what scientists term an abnormal 
drift. The elimination of wires, struts and 
bracings is said to add sixty per cent of 
propeller efficiency, while the wing-drift 
costs ten per cent—leaving fifty per cent 
advantage over other types of wing struc- 
ture. Fifty per.cent of the resistance 
offered by the exposed wires and struts of 
other types of* aircraft are eliminated in 
this remarkable monoplane. 





IRELAND IS RICH, BUT IS COMMERCIALLY 
PARALYZED 


T is of interest to learn that the people 
of Ireland have thriftily been accumu- 
lating money in the banks until they 

have something like £180,000,000 on de- 
posit. According to Arno Dosch-Fleurot, 
writing to the New York World from Dub- 
lin, there is money enough in Ireland to 
trade with the whole world on a vast scale, 


“but the trading is done by English com- 
panies through English ports.” 

Ireland, we are told, is really rich, but is 
unable to use its wealth to best advan- 
tage. ‘This is chiefly due to the old fear 
that so long as they are legislated for in 
London, England will insist on getting the 
better part of anything they have.”’ This 


~ 





. WHAT THE MATTER IS WITH IRELAND 


correspondent, in an attempt to answer in 
commercial terms the old question, ‘“What’s 
the matter with Ireland?’’, says that it is 
an “empty country.” It is full of fat sheep 
and cattle, feeding on the best of pastures, 
but it lacks human beings, the causes being, 
we are told, former famines, emigration, 
the raising of live stock instead of men. 
It can be economically explained, but the 
Irish people resent it for the same reason 
that Californians resent seeing their land 
pass into the hands of the Japanese. Both 
feel that theirs is a land fit for the propa- 
gation of their own race and they want it 
used for that. Another thing one notices 
immediately about Ireland in a first-hand 
study of the situation is even more pointed: 


“In every city in Ireland, except Belfast, the 
signs of opulence date from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The fine old houses that make Dublin 
so charming a city are Georgian. They were 
built in the days of the Irish Parliament, be- 
fore the union with England. No signs of 
opulence of a later date are to be discovered. 
The conclusion is obvious. Ireland was opu- 
lent when it ran its own affairs. In the cen- 
tury and a quarter it has been governed from 
London it has not been opulent once. What- 
ever comes out of the present mess in Ireland, 
the Irish people are sufficiently awake to their 
disabilities to insist upon getting their own 
affairs into their own hands, either within or 
without the empire. And it is unquestionably 
Sinn Fein that has got the Irish people out of 
the rut.”’ 


To be commercially free, Ireland is re- 
beginning a foreign trade ‘‘on its own.” 
For it used to have a large direct foreign 
trade. The port of Galway, into which a 
full-rigged ship can come under its own 
sail, but with only a few hulks rotting now 
against the piers, its warehouses empty for 
nearly a century, its whole aspect one of 
former prosperity and present decay, shows 
what Ireland once did. But, we read, for 
a complication of reasons it has not been 
trying to do business directly with the out- 
side world for a long time. Even Cork, 
‘‘which all the time might have been carry- 
ing on direct trade with France through 
Brest,” has long since fallen into the habit 
of trading via England. 


“Sinn Fein has aroused people to the at- 
tempt to do direct business. It is not much, 
but it is suggestive. Its first opportunity 
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came in the form of direct trade with the United 
States through the line of steamers established 
by Moore & McCormack Company. This 
company found it worth while to touch at an 
Irish port because it had to unload at Cork 
shipments of material Henry Ford was sending 
over to establish his tractor factory. It was 
an undreamed-of opportunity. It was to Cork 
like an unexpected business opportunity to a 
bookkeeper who has been for years making 
money for somebody else. Cork went out to 
find cargo to put in the American ships and 
make it worth their while to come again. The 
other day in Cork they showed me the figures 
of how they had succeeded. 

“The first regular steamer from America 
came last December. It was then a monthly 
service; now it is weekly, The first twocargces 
were partial; now the ships are full. The first 
ship for which Cork scurried to find a return 
cargo carried from the port 364 tons; the latest 
to go took 1,280. The ships coming over are 
now overloaded; the last two had 400 tons 
apiece on their decks. They-are forming trad- 
ing companies in Cork to keep things moving. 
The things théy have been exporting or expect 
to export to America are cloth, mackerel, malt 
extract for cattle feed, knitted woollen things, 
hides, laces, marble, bacon, canned fish, ho- 
siery, paving stones, magnesia, bone meal and 
tallow. Each one of these articles was enu- 
merated with an impressive manner, The 
eagerness was pathetic. 

“To have established direct trade relations 
with America is tremendously encouraging. 
It is not that the British Government has ever 
directly prevented them from having such out- 
side connections, but that big business in Eng- 
land has made it impossible. Even Ireland's 
own lines were bought up by bigger British 
concerns,” 


From the shipping point of view IrelanJ 


is entirely in English hands. Tho Belfast 
and Londonderry are big shipping ports, 
the control of their output is in England. 
This, it is of interest to note, is one of the 
reasons why Ulster wants to keep in close 
touch with England... 


“The men of the North are hard headed and 
have found means of getting rich within the 
empire. The men of the South are quite dif- 
ferent. They are much more interested in 
spiritual things, liberty fof example, than they 
are in business itself. They want to make 
money too, but not for money’s sake, to grace 
life. They get more satisfaction out of seeing 
the American ships coming regularly in and 
out of Cork than the shipbuilders of Belfast 
get from their great yards employing 30,000 
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men. Beside the enterprize of the North the 
foreign trade undertakings of the South look 
amateurish, but the amateurishness of the 
South has a national purpose behind it, and 
that is what makes it important.” 


Sinn Fein, according to this observer, 
can be dealt with in Ireland much easier 
than Ulster. Sinn Fein is demanding 
complete liberty, absolute independence 
from the empire; it is killing England’s 
police and England's soldiers; it would 
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from what this American has seen of Sinn 
Fein he is convinced it-would become quite 
reasonable if it would get an ample measure 
of freedom for Ireland within the empire 
and were sure Britain would play fair. 
Sinn Fein would listen to reason, but the 
writer doubts whether Ulster would. Sinn 
Fein is hot-headed, but amenable. Ulster 
is passionate and stubborn. Sinn Fein 
would like to get along with Ulster for its 
own ends, of course, but it is emphasized, 
Ulster refuses to have anything to do with 


break the British Empire if it could, but ~Sinn Fein. 





BAMBOO TO SAVE THE WORLD FROM A 
PAPER FAMINE 


HAT bamboo is the hope of the 
world in supplying pulp for the 


manufacture of paper in anything 
like adequate quantity, is affirmed by 
William Riatt, consulting cellulose expert 
to the Government of India, who has been 
engaged for more than twenty-five years in 
searching for new paper-making materials. 
If, he is quoted as saying, in the New York 
Evening Sun, literature came to an end for 
lack of paper and the great forests of the 
temperate zones disappeared—as experts 
apprehend—within two generations, under 
the demand for wood pulp, civilized human- 
ity would find relief in India and in tropical 
Africa. In India are vast supplies of 
grasses on which a considerable amount of 
research work has been done by the Forest 
Research Institute of India with a view to 
paper making; but, we read, they present 
difficulties which do not occur with bamboo. 
In fact, there are no difficulties in trans- 
forming bamboo into pulp, the supplies of 
which, as compared with wood, are inex- 
haustible. While wood takes from thirty to 
fifty years to grow, bamboo renews itself 
annually; and in Burmah particularly the 
transport conditions for it are admirable. 
In many places the whole transport in and 
out of the factory can be accomplished on 
inland tidal water. 

Bad as the pulp and paper situation is in 
this country, it appears to be much worse 
in Great Britain. Formerly, it is stated, the 
United States obtained only a third of its 
supply from Canada, permitting Canada to 


ship its large surplus to Britain and also 
permitting the United States to ship a cer- 
tain amount to Europe. Britain is now 
dependent for its supplies on Scandinavia 
and Finland and the Scandinavians and 
Finns are making hay while the sun 
shines. 

Another reason for the British paper 
famine is that virtually no paper-mak- 
ing machines have been built in England 
since the war began, and great inroads 
on its paper supplies are being made 
by American agents, who are deplet- 
ing the stock regardless of cost. Especially 
precarious is the book-publishing situation. 
Early in the year the best quality of paper 
used for novels—70 pound antique wove— 
was quoted at 15% cents, and quickly ad- 
vanced to 17%. In June it reached 25 
cents and London merchants are appre- 
hensive that the price will go to 30 and 35 
cents. The Scandinavian market is almost 
as bad. It is stated that some Swedish and 
Danish publishers are unable to obtain and 
keep in stock more than a few hundred 
reams of any variety of book paper. Nor- 
way, being the main source of supply, is 
better off, but neither is paper obtainable 
there in large quantities. The Danish 
factories are unable to cope with the de- 
mand, so that the peninsula countries, on a 
decreased output basis, are faced with the 
problem of meeting bigger orders than 
ever before. Thus the paper situation 
in Europe is daily growing more pre- 
carious. 





THE NEED OF A BLUE-SKY LAW 


A PLAN TO SAFEGUARD AMERICAN INVESTORS 


are preparing to float new issues in 

unparalleled volume and to press 
their selling campaigns into the remotest 
country districts and among the very 
smallest investors, the. Saturday Evening 
Post editorially calls attention to the press- 
ing need of ‘‘a competent and disinterested 
body of experts to pass upon the merits of 
publicly offered securities.’’ The Post fore- 
stalls objections to the proposal by ob- 
serving that billions of dollars of credit are 
extended or withheld every year under the 
guidance of ratings made by Dunn and 
Bradstreet and that the correct rating of a 
bond or stock is not much more difficult 
than that of a commercial house. 

Why, it is asked, should the idea be 
thought fantastic if a national organization 
of investment bankers resdlved to estab- 
lish and maintain a board of disinterested 
experts whose duty should be to study and 


N‘* that the bond and stock houses 


analyze all publicly offered securities, to. 


assign them a rating based upon their 
merits or demerits, make public the ratings 
thus arrived at; and modify them from 
time to time as altered conditions might 
dictate? 


‘Leaders in most callings recognize the fact 
that it is incumbent upon them to maintain 
the ethical standards of their occupations. 


Physicians discountenance quacks; lawyers 
are quick to effect the disbarment of.attorneys 
who swindle clients and thus bring disgrace 
upon the whole legal profession; and stock 
exchanges punish with an ursparing hand 
erring members whe transgress the strict code 
laid down for them. The aim of these disci- 
plinary measures is twofold: First, to protect 
the public; second, to keep the occupational 
reputation so unspotted that the rank ard file 
of its honorable practitioners may enjoy the 
confidence of the public and the material bene- 
fits that confidence brings. 

“Reputable investment bankers, tho filled 
with righteous indignation when they read of 
the barefaced frauds perpetrated by stock 
swindlers, are almost powerless to curb their 
activities. What they can do is to raise and 
clarify the standards of their own fraternity. 
In the nature of business these bankers are 
called upon to underwrite and distribute many 
security issues whcse soundness is question- 
able, whose future is uncertain and whose 
quality is frankly speculative. There is no 


reason why they should not do so. The world 
must have its pioneers and bold adventurers 
or there would be no progr 3s. There are 
always plenty of speculators who desire a large 
return and who are willing to assume the risks 
that pioneering involves. 

“There is a proper market for such securi- 
ties, but they should be so described and dis- 
tributed that they will go into the hands of 
those who are willing to take a chance rather 
than those who buy with the intention of mak- 
ing a sound and conservative investment. A 
rating made by a disinterested board of ex- 
perts would put such a bond on its proper foot- 
ing, and an unsophisticated buyer would not 
be talked into the belief that it was safer and 
more desirable than it actually was.” 


The service, as proposed, should be ab- 
solutely free to investors and should and 
could, it is maintained, be supported by 
investment bankers as their contribution 
toward the conservation of our national 
savings. If, in other words, American 
bond houses are to raise anything like the 
sums that financial magazines predict will 
be required to keep our industries going 
during the next few years, their legitimate 
profits will be so enormous that they should 
be able to absorb the cost of such a service. 
If not, “there is no reason why the rating 
board should not assess a fee upon the con- 
cerns whose securities it rated, the amount 
being based upon the size of the stock or 
bond issue involved, just as the New York 
Stock Exchange imposes a listing charge 
upon the corporations whose securities are 
dealt in on the big board.” 

Meanwhile the Board of Commerce of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, which for years has 
been a field for wild stock selling, with an 
annual loss out of all proportion to the 
amount risked, has taken the bull by the 
horns and created a department for the 
examination of stock-selling propositions. 
There were, reports H. A. Davidson, secre- 
tary of the board, in The Nation's Business, 
quick and indignant yelps of protest from 
salesmen and corporation representatives 
and demands to know the authority for 
such action. Soon, however, houses’ of 
standing recognized that an investigation 
would be to their interest and fell into line. 

The rules adopted were that complete 
selling literature should be supplied, that 
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a statement of the financial condition of 
the house be delivered, and that the board 
have sufficient time to conduct its investi- 
gation as to financial standing, profit- 
making ability, personnel and such other 
requirements as any partner would have 
a right to know. It was explained to the 
salesman that no statement would be made 
for publication, that no opinion would be 
expressed unless the proposition was shown 
to be fraudulent or most undesirable, and 
that before any report would be made toa 
prospective buyer, the selling representa- 
tive would be called into conference and 
allowed to see the findings. It was agreed 
that the report should be open for inspection 
by any one, the only facts not being available 
being those given to the board in confidence. 

The secretary of the Erie Board of Com- 
merce has been besieged by similar organi- 
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zations for details of the plan and for assur- 
ance that the risk incurred is not too great. 
The answer has been that if every report is 
based upon actual findings and confines 
itself to these facts, no risk is taken, but 
that, unless the secretary has had financial 
experience, the responsibility of such in- 
vestigation had best be thrown upon a 
committee of directors. As the World's 
Work supplements, apropos of the re- 
appearance in stock-selling circles of a 
notorious swindler, it is high time for a 
Federal “blue sky law’’ under which the 
operations of this ex-jail bird and others 
of his kind could be kept close watch of 
for the protection of ‘the public, and 
which would prevent governors and other 
distinguished folk from unwittingly lend- 
ing their assistance to the swindling 
business. 





WHY OIL IS DRIVING COAL FROM SHIPS AND 
FACTORIES 


oil-burning steamship crossed the 

Atlantic, about two thousand vessels 
have been equipped to burn oil and it is 
predicted, in Popular Science Monthly, that 
it will not be long before every steamship 
will have ceased to burn coal in its present 
cumbersome form. The Olympic, recently 
equipped as an oil-burner, furnishes proof 
of the extraordinary advantages of oil over 
coal in ocean navigation. Figures show 
that the annual saving for this vessel will 
reach $1,300,000, and this entirely disre- 
gards the lower cost of oil compared with 
the present price of coal. 

In its first overseas trip as an oil-burner, 
records Latimer J. Wilson in the scientific 
journal, the Olympic maintained an average 
speed of 21.5 knots an hour, as compared 
with 20.5 with coal. At this rate, twenty- 
one trips a year will be possible instead of 
the usual twenty. Two main engines of 
26,000 horsepower, and an additional di- 
rectly connected turbine engine of 17,000 
horsepower, drive the Olympic on her 
course. In the fire-room are one hundred 
and fifty-nine furnaces with five single-end 
and twenty-four double-end boilers. An 
electrical indicator in the boiler-room shows 


"Tatoos eighteen years after the first 


the number of fires required at any time. 
Tank space for 5200 tons of oil is 
provided. 

To put coal into the Olympic’s bunkers 
took one hundred and forty men working 
from three to four days. Seven men ac- 
complish the equivalent of this task in six 
hours, piping oil into the tanks. Coal pro- 
duced such an amount of dirt that a whole 
day was spent cleaning up the ship, while 
complete repainting was necessary after 
every alternate trip. Consider what this 
and other savings amount to from the 
viewpoint of finances! Allowing three and 
one-half days and one hundred and thirty- 
three men each voyage, at $3 a day, the 
amount saved on bunkering alone is $29,327 
a year, counting twenty-one trips instead 
of twenty. Oil releases one thousand tons 
of cargo space each trip, estimated at $525,- 
000. Owing to the release of one hundred 
and fifty-three extra firemen, more pas- 
senger space is provided, giving a further 
saving of $491,400. The wages saved by 
the release of the firemen amounts to $16s,- 
240, while the cost of their subsistence, 
$82,620, is an additional saving. The 
total annual saving thus amounts to 


$1,293,587. 





INDUSTRY SHOULD BE DEMOCRATIZED 


Passing on the technical features of an 
oil-burning ocean liner, and observing that 
the oil-burning installation on the Olympic 
is already obsolete as compared with the 
latest type of oil-burner being installed in 
industrial plants which differs mainly by 
permitting an accurate adjustment of air 
admitted to the flame, we read that the 
total saving in operating costs varies from 
thirty to seventy per cent, depending upon 
the type of ship or power plant. Oil does 
away with the handling of ashes. It ban- 
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ishes the nuisance of smoky cities, and 
produces less soot to clog the smokestacks. 
Estimates based upon plants operating 
with oil for fuel instead of coal give such 
results as these: a twenty-five per cent 
reduction in expense of firemen; a sixty- 
five per cent reduction in fuel consumption; 
ash-handlers, coal passers, etc., reduced to 
nothing; a ten per cent reduction in bun- 
kering time; and, among other items in the 
account, a sixty-five per cent increase in 
storage space. 





AUTOCRACY IN INDUSTRY IS DENOUNCED BY 


A GRAND JURY 


HARGING that the control and gov- 
é ernment of industry in this country 

are still victoriously autocratic, as 
compared with industrial conditions in 
other countries, and that the democratiza- 
“tion of industry is imperative, the Com- 
mittee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look, an interdenominational group ap- 
pointed by the joint action of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and the General War-Time Commission 
of the Churches to investigate the causes 
of social unrest, reports that “‘the present 
concentration of control denies to the ma- 
jority of workers the opportunity of direct- 
ing their own lives freely or finding full self- 
expression in their work.”’ Further: 


“In a day in which democracy is regarded 
as the conscious goal in political development 
by practically all the nations in the world, 
autocratic organization is still a widely ac- 
cepted rule in industry. The idea that ‘it is 
my industry and that it is nobody else’s busi- 
ness how I run it, is largely unchallenged in 
our economic life. The plain fact, however, 
is that no man has a right to think of an indus- 
try as simply his own private concern. It is 
made possible only by the joint endeavors of 
all men who, with hand or brain, work in con- 
nection with it. Their livesas well as the 
employer's are all bound up in it and their des- 
tinies affected by the way it is carried on. . 
Collective bargaining has tended to limit this 
arbitrary control and in certain industries to 
secure what approaches a balance of power, 
but in most industries has not yet resulted in 
anything that can really be designated as de- 
mocracy.” 


‘ 


OF CHURCHMEN 


Not only in controlling and limiting 
men’s lives, but also in the appropriation 
of surplus profits, does the autocratic or- 
ganization of industry run counter to what 
this committee regards the ideal of service. 
“All that remains after fixed charges are 
met is ordinarily treated as the rightful due 
not of all those who share in its production 
but of a single factor in the process. Still 
less is there a general effort to return to the 
community as a whole, from the activity 
and needs of which all values are derived, 
the surplus remaining after worthy remun- . 
eration has been given to capital and labor. 
Autocratically organized industry thus in- 
creases the power of the strong more than 
it ministers to the common good.”” Under 
the head’of Present Practicable Steps, the 
report discusses several aspects of the in- 
dustrial situation in which improvement is 
immediately practicable. For instance: 


“A first step in the direction of a democratic 
control of industry is the plan of ‘collective 
bargaining.’ Through the organization of 
workmen into trade unions there has come 
about a method, more or less effective, of in- 
creasing their economic power and of register- 
ing their will in respect to the conditions and 
rewards of labor. Their means of enforce- 
ment, usually potential rather than actual, is 
a decision not to work until their conditions 
are met. A strike is simply a collective refusal 
of an employer's terms. Unless there is union 
organization as a means of safeguarding the 
workers’ interests they may be exploited by 
those who could otherwise autocratically con- 
trol the industrial situation. For workers to 
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be unorganized in a highly organized corpora- 
tion, which is itself a union of capital, means 
that they are practically impotent to better 
their conditions. The right of the workers to 
organize and bargain collectively is at present 
an elementary means of self-protection.” 


Having urged that the fuller develop- 
ment of the personal life is a main aim in 
Christian ideals, the report groups under 
necessary measures of protection to per- 
sonality specific suggestions for lessening 
unemployment, abolition of child labor 
and regulation of women’s work. 


“The first thing fundamentally needed is 
the clear-cut recognition of a principle not yet 
generally accepted—that the worker, by virtue 
of the contribution of his labor and skill and 
experience, has made an investment in the 
industry and is entitled to protection therein 
as truly as the employer who contributes his 
organizing ability or the investor who con- 
tributes his capital. . It follows that there 
is a moral obligation resting upon employers 
to reduce unemployment to the lowest possible 
minimum. But even after the individual em- 
ployer has done everything possible the evil of 
unemployment wil! still reach beyond his power 
to cure. Employers are often seeking for 
workers at the same time that men are vainly 
seeking for work, because there are inadequate 
facilities for bringing job and worker together. 


For such a situation collective action is 
necessary. The tremendous need for a 
unified country-wide labor exchange becomes 
clear. 

“In the present legislation for accident insur- 
ance, the soundness and importance of which 
we all now take for granted, we recognize this 
principle that the worker who has been neces- 
sary to an industry has a right to support if 
his opportunity for earning a livelihood is 
taken away. The extension of such a pro- 
gram of insurance to cover enforced un- 
employment from any cause is a measure 
which in principle is thoroly in accord with 
the Christian sense of social responsibility.” 


The point of view of this report assumes 
that wages can be socially regulated and 
controlled. It is neither practicable nor 
important, the committee maintains, to 
specify how many hours any man should 
work, since so much depends upon the man 
and the character of his work. . But “‘it is 
tremendously important to secure every- 
where the hearty acceptance of the prin- 


. ciple that all production is for the sake of 


human welfare and hence that working 
hours should be determined with a primary 
concern for the personality of the workers.” 
This is the crux of the report, the authors 
of which are inclined to indorse the eight- 
hour day for labor in general. 





WHY CANADA IS SIDESTEPPING GOODS MADE 
IN U.S.A. 


of the United States claiming to be 
Canadian-born or the children of 
Canadian-born parents, a writer in Forbes 
Magazine has been investigating the cause 
of our rapidly diminishing export trade to 


Bie one of the 1,800,000 residents 
| 


Canada. Its basis is Canadian resentment 
at what is regarded as the arbitrary and 
unfair American discount on the Canadian 
dollar ‘‘being peddled around at eighty or 
eighty-five cents.’’ American financiers 
are said to feel that there is not sufficient 
security behind Canadian paper currency 
as the Dominion, since the war started, has 
had to issue a large amount of currency, 
without increasing the actual gold deposit 
in proportion. Another reason is that 
Canada, having been in the war from the 


beginning, has had to spend an enormous 
amount of money in maintaining an army 
of half a million men in addition to loaning 
Great Britain, who in turn loaned to her 
allies, sufficient to finance not only food 
supplies but also manufactured products 
purchased from Canada. If, we read, 
Canada had not done this, Great Britain 
would have been forced to purchase vastly 
more supplies from the United States or 
some other country who could grant the 
necessary credit, and Canadian manufac- 
turers and farmers would have been idle. 
As a leading Canadian business man is 
quoted in Forbes: “In order to do this 
financing we have had six war loans floated 
and subscribed for entirely by Canadians, 
amounting in all to $1,500,000,000 and 





CAUSE FOR CANADIAN IRRITATION 


there wasn’t one loan out of the six floated 
that wasn’t oversubscribed more than 
double the amount asked for, and in two 
cases more than three times the amount 
asked for. This doesn’t look as if our 
country is going to the bow-wows. It 
surely should put our credit as rating A-1. 
Altho we raised this large sum in Canada 
itself, we also borrowed large sums from 
the United States, but we have loaned to 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium 
considerably more than we borrowed out- 
side of Canada.”’ 

A third reason, which Canada is resolved 
to remedy;*is the fact that the Dominion 
has been flooded with American goods for 
many years, so much so that ‘‘we Cana- 
dians have insisted on them in preference 
to Canadian or British goods, thinking the 
American goods best because they were so 
widely advertized. In a good many cases 
the American goods are the best—but not 
to the extent of fifteen to twenty cents on 
the Canadian dollar.” Further: 


“The average Canadian has been prosperous, 
so much so that we have been spending money 
like water in buying American automobiles, 
pianos, jewelry, clothes, etc., and we didn’t 
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realize that by doing so we were really borrow- 
ing to that extent from the United States— 
that is, the balance of trade was always against 
us and we were sending our money out of the 
country instead of buying our own Canadian 
goods and thereby helping our Canadian man- 
ufacturer, or at least buyiug British goods and 
keeping the money within the Empire. But 
we have at last wakened up to the idea, and 
there is hardly a town of any consequence in 
Canada whose men and women are not insist- 
ing on either Canadian or British goods in 
preference to American goods until such time, 
at least, as the American will accept our dollar 
at par value.” 


This business spokesman predicts that 
America will lose more future business in 
Canada owing to the disastrous discount 
than is being gained by it, and his conclu- 
sion is said to be shared in toto by thought- 
ful Canadians. They - know that the 
United States is all but famishing for pulp- 
wood and, we are assured, realize the im- 
mensity of the Canadian grain field; appre- 
ciate the amount of potatoes shipped from 
Canada to the United States, and under- 
stand thoroly about Canadian furs, Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch and Welsh worsteds, 
tweeds, twills, cheviots and so on. 





JAPAN IMPORTS AND BREEDS AMERICAN 
HORSES FOR ARMY USE 


N experiment in _horse-breeding, 
A unique in several respects, is being 
tried by the Japanese Government. 
It is the importation from the United 
States of a shipload of Morgan stallions 
and mares, with foals, for the purpose of 
improving the breed of horses in the Island 
Empire. Never before has a Government 
sent to a distant country for its foundation 
stock in an attempt to build up a breed of 
horses for army use primarily. 

This experiment is said, in the New 
York Times Magazine, to be the result of a 
recent visit to the United States of Issa 
Tanimura, D. C. L., Commissioner of 
Livestock for the Japanese Government, 
representing as well the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Department. 
While on a tour of this country in connec- 
tion with the purchase of séeds for forage 


crops in Japan, Commissioner Tanimura 
became interested in the Morgan horse for 
cavalry use, it being a comparatively small 
horse, intelligent, docile, speedy for its size 
and inured to a comparatively cold 
climate. 

It is interesting to note that the Japanese 
Commissioner would not consider an animal 
with any white on him. Whether this was 
a matter of fancy, superstition or a desire 
to avoid the perpetuation of white in the 
progeny is a matter of speculation among 
American Morgan horsemen. The expert, 
Henry R. Illsley, writing in the Times 
Magazine, states that naturally ‘white is 
not desirable in a horse on the battlefield, 
and the descendants of these Morgan im- 
portations eventually will be the remounts 
for the Japatese Army.” In this con- 
nection: 
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‘In the breéeding of remounts for the Japan- 
ese Army various experiments have been tried. 
Like other countries, they have attempted the 
infusion of thorobred blood and have a)so im- 
ported hackneys in an attempt to develop a 
type of army horse suitable for the Japanese 
cavalryman. These crosses with the native 
stock have not proved successful. The native 
horse from which is drawn the cavalry horse 
of the Japanese Army is a small animal, a de- 
scendant of the Mongolian pony from Man- 
churia. Horsemen who have had experience 
with the type describe him as a small, vicious 
pony, with traits as unsociable and unlovable 
as the worst specimens of the outlaws of our 
own cattle country. He is, however, a tough 
specimen of the equine family, bred from de- 
scendants of the wild animals that roamed the 
vast and uninhabited wastes of Manchuria. 
He is inured to hardships and cold, which have 
been his lot for countless generations. 

“Knowing the history of the Morgan horse 
in America, one can readily understand his se- 
lection as the type to cross with the Japanese 


Army horse. The Morgan is a comparatively 
small horse and originated and was long bred 
in a comparatively cold climate. The Japan- 
ese are small in stature, with short legs, and 
naturally require a small mount for cavalry 
purposes. The thorobred crosses with which 
they experimented turned out leggy colts and 
fillies which were otherwise undesirable. Now 
the Morgan always has been noted for his 
powers to transmit to his progeny his own 
character and undoubtedly this attribute was 
the strongest factor in the decision to try the 
present experiment.” 


This horse, we read, is a descendant of a 
horse named Justin Morgan, sired by the 
Byerly Turk and Godolphin Arabian, the 
centennial of whose death will be observed 
next year. It is from this one horse that 
all the Morgans of today are descended. 
They are found in the largest numbers in 
Vermont, where the breed was originally 
developed. 





A NEW HOME FOR THE MOST POWERFUL 
BANK IN THE WORLD 


that the famous old Bastile of 

finance—the solid, massive pile that 
houses the Bank of England—may be re- 
placed by a modern banking structure. 
Other “reforms,” too, may dispense with 
some of the ancient usages of that ultra- 
conservative institution which to this day 
clothes its messengers in salmon-colored, 
swallow-tailed coats, flaming scarlet waist- 
coats, black trousers and high silk hats. 
The porter in crimson and gold lace still 
keeps watch in the entrance way. Thirty- 
six soldiers stand guard every night and 
have done so since 1780. This pictur- 
esqueness may always remain. 

But some administrative changes to meet 
business conditions since the armistice ap- 
pear probable. However, we read, there is 
no thought of amending the purpose for 
which the Bank of England was estab- 
lished, namely, to serve the British Gov- 
ernment and the British people. This was 
made plain at a recent shareholders’ meet- 
ing. The question was raised whether it 
was fair to the stockholders not to have 
the Bank take advantage of present oppor- 
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tunities to increase its earnings and pay 
larger dividends, particularly in view of 
the handsome profits returned by other 
British banks. The Governor responded 
that public service was the first aim of the 
Bank of England. There was applause—and 
no further inquiry about increased dividends. 

Since 1834 the Bank has regularly. car- 
ried over $50,000,000 of the British na- 
tional debt—carried it at 24% interest 
since 1892. By a credit system, it assisted 
the Government with advances of more 
than a billion dollars during the war. 

How the Bank won its prestige as the 
most powerful of banks, and why it is 
today a tower of strength in England's 
struggle for recovery is told in ‘English 
Public Finance,” a study by the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York. Among 
other things, we are reminded that the 
Bank of England does not acquire its stand- 
ing because of its resources, for even its 
large capital and surplus of some $89,000,- 
000 are exceeded or closely approached by 
those of several of the London joint stock 
banks, and far surpassed by those of the 
American Federal Reserve banks. 





A CROWD OF MILLIONAIRES 


The Bank's great influence is due to its 
possessing practically the sole right of note 
issue in England, to its’ authority in man- 
agement of public debt, to the acquisition 
of the Government's deposit accounts, 
freedom from taxation and other privileges 
granted in return for its service to the 
State. Despite all this authority the 
ownership and control of the Bank remain 
solely in the hands of its private proprie- 
tors. The State has no proprietary inter- 
est in the capital of the Bank and no voice 
in its management. This private owner- 
ship dates from the organization of the 
Bank in 1694. 

A board of directors, self-electing, includ- 
ing a governor and deputy governor, man- 


age the Bank. The deputy. ‘governor 
always becomes the governor. and usually 
the oldest director who has not been in 
office succeeds as deputy governor. It 
takes about twenty years from the time a 
man is first elected a director until he ar- 
rives, as it is called, ‘“‘at the chair." 

The Bank has its own provident society 
to promote life insurance among its large 
staff and payment of annuities to their 
families. It has a well-appointed library 
and reading room, retains its own medical 
officer for the benefit of employees, and the 
staff is managed on a civil service basis. 
Young men entering the employ of the 
Bank frequently spend their lives in its 
service. 





CONCERNING OUR TWENTY THOUSAND FRESH 
AND SEASONED MILLIONAIRES 


give some interesting data disclosed 

by unofficial preliminary estimates of 

the results of the Federal income tax re- 
turns. One estimate is to the effect that 
there are now about twenty thousand mil- 
lionaires in the country. This conclusion 
is apparently based upon the fact that 
about that number of persons admitted 
the receipt of an annual income of at least 
$50,000 in the year 1919. That income 
being assumed as the lowest probable re- 
turn on a million dollars, the recipients are 
classed as possessors of the latter amount 
or property valued thereat. It is probable, 
however, ventures Bradstreet's, that the 
class includes many highly paid executives, 
such, for example, as the Chief Executive of 
the country, whoare hardly entitled to be in- 
cluded among millionaires in the real sense. 
Among the possessors of very large in- 
comes may be noted two who have annual 
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incomes of more than $3,000,000, twenty- 
eight with incomes of over $2,000,000, thir- 
teen with incomes between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000, no fewer than one hundred and 
sixty-two with incomes of $1,000,000 or 
over, and ninety with incomes between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000. Nearly sixteen 
thousand are credited with incomes ranging 
from $50,000 to $750,000. Coming down 
to the more humble contributors to the 
income tax total, we find that of the 4,000,- 
000 heads of families and others filing re- 
turns for 1919, at least one-half are 
believed to represent families with an 
annual income of $2,000 or less. Over 
six thousand of the individuals having 
incomes of $50,000 or over live in New 
York State and about half of these in 
New York City. Several among the 
very richest men in the country live in 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Rhode Island and Delaware. 





MAN AND MACHINE POWER DEMANDED BY 
THE “BIGGEST JOB IN AMERICA” 


HE biggest job in America is plow- 
ing the fields. It requires more 
power and more men than any other 
job. An idea of its magnitude may be 
conceived from the statement that Amer- 


ican farms, aggregating half a billion arable 
acreage, employ something like twenty- 
five million work animals and half a mil- 
lion tractors for the sole work of plowing. 
This power is used for other purposes, it 
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is true, but if plowing were eliminated the 
amount of power could be reduced by half. 

Consider, writes Philip S. Rose, in the 
Country Gentleman, that the top seven 
inches of soil in a single acre is estimated 
to weigh two million pounds. In plowing 
this all has to be cut into slices and turned 
completely over. Miultiply this by 500,- 
000,000, the approximate number of acres 
plowed every year, and the result runs 
into figures that are hard to read. 

Here is another interesting fact for the 
amateur statistician: The farmers of the 
United States purchase between a million 
and a half and two million plows annually. 
The making of plows has become an enor- 
mous and intricate industry. We read that 
every plow bottom manufactured is the 
result of countless experiments. Manu- 
facturers are constantly experimenting 
with new models, tho, we are told, seven 
hundred and fifty different styles are on 
the market. Experts find a soil which a 
plew does not scour well and study it may 
be for months. They try all the various 


models on hand and try to discover just © 


where they fail, then go back to the fac- 
tory and assemble new ones. To illustrate: 


“When the plow designers first came in 
contact with the black waxy soils of Texas 
they tried out a number of models without 
success and admitted they were stumped. No 
matter what style of moldboard they used 
the plows would not scour. Finally, in sheer 
desperation they made up a wooden mold- 
board and tried first one covering and then 
another. At last they tried pigskin. This 
gave the desired results, but of course it was 
an impractical material. However, they 
learned what they wanted to know—that is, 
what sort of a surface was necessary. Their 
task then was to reproduce as nearly as pos- 
sible the same effect with some kind of metal. 
The waxy lands of Texas are very difficult to 
handle, because they are so fine and sticky, 
but when they contain the right quantity of 
moisture a good steel-moldboard plow will 
turn them. When dry, however, they are so 
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hard that sharp, heavy disk plows are the only 
kind that can be used. Moldboard plows can- 
not penetrate the soil. Heavy steel disks are 
used all through the semiarid country where 
the soils are of a heavy type. 

“Out in Washington there is a magnetic soil 
that has baffled everybody. The soil particles 
are believed to be tiny, permanent magnets 
that are attracted either by steel or iron. In 
Georgia is a red-clay soil that under certain 
moisture conditions cannot be plowed by a 
steel plow when it is free of humus, but when 
it is properly farmed and humus is introduced 
the color changes to gray and it plows easily. 
In many other sections of the South ordinary 
steel moldboards with a hard-steel share are 
used. This kind of plow is somewhat cheaper 
than a hard-steel plow or even a chilled plew, 
and where the soil is not abrasive it gives good 
service. Such a plow will not scour in the 
black prairie soils and it will soon cut to pieces 
in the sharp gravelly soils in most of the East- 
ern States.”’ 


The average farmer is so familiar with a 
plow that it rarely occurs to him that he has 
anything to learn. Nevertheless, we read, 
not one plow in five is properly adjusted 
and not one man in five knows how to ad- 
just a plow. A leading manufacturer is 
quoted as asserting that practically all 
plows of the same size require the same 
amount of power under identical soil and 
working conditions. The differences that 
farmers talk about are due to adjustments. 
If, we read, they could only be taught how 
to adjust their plows, especially the riding 
gangs and engine gangs, half the troubles 
of the manufacturer would be at an end. 
Farm machinery in all lines is one thing of 
which it is said there has been no profiteer- 
ing. Where other commodities have ad- 
vanced in price since 1914 anywhere from 
200 to 1000 per cent, farm machinery has 
made an advance of only 100 per cent. 
A very few articles have gone above this 
figure and some have remained below. On 
an average one hundred per cent is a fair 
estimate. 





GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT IS STEADILY 
DECREASING IN THIS COUNTRY 


STEADY decrease in the production 
of gold and silver in the United 
States is shown in a statement issued 


jointly by the Bureau of the Mint and the 
Geological Survey containing a final com- 
pilation of the precious metal output dur- 





GROWING DEARTH OF GOLD AND SILVER 


ing 1919. Compared with the 1918 pro- 
duction, the figures indicate a reduction in 
gold output of $8,313,300. The reduction 
in silver output from the previous year 
totaled 11,127,694 ounces. 

Notwithstanding the constant decline in 
gold production due to increased costs and 
labor difficulties, Treasury officials, we are 
told, will continue to frown upon proposed 
legislation granting a premium to stimu- 
late gold production. It is expected that 
the Director of the Mint will, in his annual 
report, reiterate his opposition to any legis- 
lation along this line. 

Various Secretaries of the Treasury dur- 
ing the past few years have maintained a 
consistent attitude in opposing such legis- 
lation as has been advocated by those in- 
terested in gold production. Nevertheless 
it is expected that agitation will be renewed 
in the next Congress for the passage of some 
such legislation. The bill which was pend- 


ing in the last session provided for the pay- 
ment of a premium of $10 an ounce by 
manufacturing jewelers using gold. 

The Bureau of the Mint and Geological 
Survey report that the American produc- 


tion of gold last year totaled 2,918,628 
ounces valued at $60,333,400. The silver 
produced during the year totaled 56,682,- 
445 ounces valued at $63,533,652. 

It is interesting to read that California, 
with 841,638 ounces valued at $17,398,200, 
was the leading producer of the yellow 
metal. Next in order was Colorado with 
495,810 ounces valued at $10,249,300. 
Alaska ranked third with 481,984 ounces 
valued at $9,963,500. Next in order was 
South Dakota with 255,889 ounces valued 
at $5,289,700. Nevada produced 225,384 
ounces valued at $4,659,100. Arizona pro- 
duced 222,965 ounces valued at $4,609,100. 
Montana produced 116,918 ounces valued 
at $2,416,900. Utah produced 109,616 
ounces valued at $2,266,900. Oregon pro- 
duced 53,029 ounces valued at $1,096,200. 
The Philippine Islands produced 41,119 
ounces valued at $850,000. Idaho pro- 
duced 34,085 ounces valued at $704,600. 
The State of Washington produced 11,436 
ounces valued at $236,400. Tennessee 
produced’ 271 ounces valued at $5,000. 
The states of Georgia, Maine, Miss- 
ouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, and Wyoming produced 
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gold valued at from $100 to~$700 each. 

The leading silver producing state was 
Montana where silver is a by-product of 
copper production. In this state the total 
production was 15,012,258 ounces valued 
at $16,826,790. Utah was second with 
12,242,623 ounces valued at $14,058,650. 
Nevada where silver is mined as a base 
metal produced 7,045,395 ounces valued 
at $7,896,972. Other states with a large 
production of silver included Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho and New 
Mexico. 

So far as gold production is concerned, 
Government officials take the position that 
with a readjustment of conditions in all 
lines of industry, gold mining again will be- 
come profitable and the output will in- 
crease. It is held that the silver situation 
is taken care of adequately under the Pitt- 
man act by authority of which the Director 
of the Mint purchases silverat $1 an ounce, 
thus preventing a depreciation of value. 

In this connection, we read in a state- 
ment from the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, that since 1918 the United 
States has lost about $486,000,000 of gold. 
Where has it gone to? Mainly to Asia, 
$121,500,000 of it to Japan and the bal- 
ance, or most of it, to China and India. 
Sir Charles Addis recently stated to the 
Royal Statistical Society in London that 
$291,600,000 in gold had been imported by 
China, part of which has gone via Tibet 
and the Burmese border into India which 
has also smuggled considerable amounts 
from other places, including South Africa, 
where several millions have vanished from 
circulation. The illicit imports into India, 
where gold has sold at large premiums in 
the bazaars, are reckoned by the Times of 
India to hdve reached $19,440,000 a month. 


The world’s production of gold last year*has been 
estimated by the United States geological survey be- 
tween $345,000,000 and $350,000,000, compared with 
nearly $381,000,000 the previous year. 

Spain devotes more than 3,500,000 acres of land to 
olive culture. 

Asbestos thread can be spun sq, fine that it takes 
about 32,000 feet to weigh a pound. 

Telephone operators in Egypt are required to speak 
Englistr, French, Italian, Greek and Arabic. 

A new letter-stamping machine wets the envelopes 
instead of the stamps and can attach 2,000 stamps an 
hour. 

Included in new territories acquired by Rumania are 
more than 10,000,000 acres of forests, which will be 
exploited. 





~ Noices of Livin Poets =: 


ISCUSSING the ‘Possibilities of an 
D’ American Poetry,” in a_ privately 

printed brochure, David Chalmers 
Nimmo draws, we think, an arbitrarily 
gloomy and discouraging picture of con- 
temporary American life and ideals as 
being essentially hostile to the creation of 
great poetry. Great poetry, of course, 
demands great audiences; but we question 
whether there was ever a time when such 
a comparatively large number of discern- 
ing people were demanding first-rate poetry 
as demand it to-day. This critic places a 
good deal of blame on the magazines, de- 
claring it to be a growing conviction that 
“our big magazines instead of being an 


inspiration to the best poetry are rather a 


But, Mr. Nimmo adds, on 
second thought, the fault lies far deeper 
than in the magazines. For, ‘conditions 
of life to-day are producing a spirit that is 
not only hostile to poetry but destructive 
to all that is good, great and divine. The 
intensity of the economic struggle is grow- 
ing every day. It is worse than ten years 
ago and will be worse still ten years hence. 
It has plunged the American people into a 
‘materialism, worldliness and _ selfishness 
that were never seen before and can hardly 
be conceived by some parts of the world at 
present. ' It is taking natural master spirits 
and filling them with delirium, disease and 
disaster.’’ Ergo, ‘America is living at the 
bottom and is dead at the top.” But is it? 
The statement is open to question. 

At the same time, as John Burroughs 
observes, in The Bookman, altho “the vari- 
ous forms of verse are skilfully used by an 
increasing number of educated persons, the 
number of true poets is not proportionately 
increasing. On the contrary.’”’ Mr. Bur- 
roughs agrees with Mr. Nimmo that “the 
world is too much with us,” but, he adds, 
we are not to expect too much of new poets 
nor to expect many of them, because poetry 
remains ‘“‘the highest and most exacting of 
all the arts.’’ To compress a thought into 


curse to it.’ 


a few words is not poetry; to hurl thunder- 
bolts is not poetry; to be poignant is not 
poetry; to formulate a philosophical idea 
is not poetry; nor is poetry the mere evo- 
cation of a bright image. Rhythm must 
do its sorting and welding upon all these 
before our consciousness can receive that 
elusive delight, a poem. 

While a book of delightful new poems 
may be a rarity, it is by no means an 
ignis fatuus. Consider, for instance, ‘‘The 
Junkman and Other Poems” (Doubleday- 
Page), in which Richard Le Gallienne has 
assembled his lyrical work of the past six 
or eight years. In the matter of form, if 
not rhythm, Mr. Le Gallienne has nothing 
in common with the so-called new poetry. 
The old forms content him, the first quarter 
of this book being made up entirely of bal- 
lades, and there is not a rhymeless verse in 
the collection. But for sheer magic and 
majesty of phrasing and exquisite poetic ap- 
perception there have been few poets since 
Keats who so successfully carry on the En- 
glish lyric tradition. We are tempted to 
quote a dozen poems from this notable col- 
lection, but will confine ourselves to the 
following: 


BALLADE OF THE THINGS THAT RE- 
MAIN 
By RicHarpD LE GALLIENNE 
HE loveliness of water, its faery ways 
With cloud and wind, its myriad sorceries 
With morning and the moon, and stars agaze 
In its still glass, and the tranced summer 
trees; 
The vowelled rivers, the rough-throated seas, 
The tides that brim with silver the grassy plain, 
Or strew Icne islands with lost argosies: 
We come and go—these things remain. 


Fire and its gnomes, soft-talking as it plays, 
Dream-like, amid its fretted imageries, 

Or melting the wild hills, and with its blaze 
Licking the very stars; and, even as these, 
The winds that blow through all the cen- 

turies, 
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The falling snow, the shining April rain, 
Birds singing, and the far-off Pleiades: 
We come and go—these things remain. 


God’s glory, and the march of nights and days, 
The seals upon the ancient mysteries 
Of rose and star and woman's magic face, 
That, seeing, man loves, yet knows not what 
he sees; 
The old sweet sins, the old sweet sanctuaries; 
War and long peace, then war and peace again; 
The Dark and in Death’s hands the dread- 
ful keys: 
We come and go—these things remain. 


ENVOI 


Prince, save ourselves, there is but little flees 
That comes not back, even as this refrain; 
‘Faith, 'tis a thought that doth me greatly 

please: 
We come and go—these things remain. 


AFTER THE WAR 
By RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE 


FTER the war—I hear men ask—what 
then? 
As tho this rock-ribbed world, sculptured with 
fire, 
And bastioned deep in the ethereal plan, 
Can never be its morning self again 
Because of this brief madness, man with man; 
As tho’the laughing elements should tire, 
The very seasons in their order reel, 
As though indeed yon ghostly golden wheel 
Of stars should cease from turning, or the moon 
Befriend the night no more, or the wild rose 
Forget the world, and June be no more June. 


How many wars and long-forgotten woes 
Unnumbered, nameless, made a like despair 
In hearts long stilled; how many suns have set 
On burning cities blackening the air,— 

Yet dawn came dreaming back, her lashes wet 
With dew, and daisies in her innocent hair. 
Nor shall, for this, the soul’s ascension pause, 
Nor the sure evolution of the laws 

That out of foulness lift the flower to sun, 
And out of fury forge the evening star. 


Deem not Love's building of the world un- 
done— 

Far Love's beginning was, her end is far; 

By paths of fire and blood her feet must climb, 

Seeking a loveliness she scarcely knows, 

Whose meaning is beyond the reach of Time. 
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THE SECRET OF THE WOODS 
By RicHARD Le GALLIENNE 


HE secret of the woods lies close, 

Behind a thousand leafy doors; 
The mountain laurel and the rose 
Make fair the winding corridors 
Through which my frequent footstep goes 
Along the velvet mossy floors; 
The rustling arras swings aside, 
And swings behind me, as I fare; 
But still the woods their secret hide. 
Yet is it whispered everywhere, 
And every creature there, save I, 
Knows it by heart: the bee could tell, 
Had it a mind; the butterfly 
Floats with it painted on its wings; 
Even tlie woodchuck knows it well, 
And nothing else the cat-bird sings. 
Would I were as these soul-less things, 
These beings of the element, 
Soul-less, yet*all of spirit blent, 
Wild essences of fire and dew— 
Then had mine ears been more attent, 
And I had known the secret too. 


THE ETERNAL WAY 


By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE 


I TAKE no shame that still I sing the rose 

And the young moon, and Helen's face and 
spring; 

And strive to fill my song with sound of streams 

And light of dreams; 

Choosing some beautiful eternal thing, 

That ever comes like April—and ever goes. 

I have no envy of those dusty themes 

Born of the sweat and clamour of the hour— 

Dust unto dust returning—nor any shame 
have I, 

"Mid sack of towns, to ponder on a flower: 

For still the sorrow of Troy-town is mine, 

And the great Hector scarce is dead an hour. 


All heroes, and all lovers, that came to die 
Make pity’s eyes with grief immortal shine; 
Yea! still my cheeks are wet 

For little Juliet, 

And many a broken-hearted lover's tale, 

Told by the nightingale. 

Nor have I shame to strive the ancient way, 
With rhyme that runs to meet its sister rhyme, 
Or in some meter that hath learnt from Time 
The heart’s own chime. 

These ways are not more old 

Than the unmeditated modern lay, 

And all those little heresies of song 

Already old when Homer still was young. 
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Equally notable among the current vol- 
umes of verse that make no compromize 
with vers libre, imagism, polyphonic prose 
and so on is a new book, ‘‘The Three Tav- 
erns” (Macmillan), by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. The title poem is a monolog 
spoken by Paul to the brethren who came 
to meet him at The Three Taverns as he 
traveled to Rome to give himself up to 
Caesar. It is too long for quotation, as are 
other poems that exhibit this poet’s power 
in handling the forces and fates that lie 
beyond the common contact of spirit. 
Even in the shorter poems we find this 
power so distilled that the meanings break 
through a speech that is simplified to a 
bareness of illusion. For example: 


THE MILL 
By EpwIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Se -s miller wife had waited long, 
The tea was cold, the fire was dead; 
And there might yet be nothing wrong 

In how he went and what he said: 
“There are no millers any more,” 

Was all that she had heard him say; 
And he had lingered at the door 

So long that it seemed yesterday. 


Sick with a fear that had no form 
She knew that she was there at last, 
And in the mill there was a warm 
And mealy fragrance of the past. 
What else there was would only seem 
To say again what he had meant; 
And what was hanging from a beam 
Would not have heeded where she went 


And if she thought it followed her, 
She may have reasoned in the dark 
The one way of the few there were 
Would hide her and would leave no mark 
Black water, smooth above the weir 
Like starry velvet in the night, 
Tho ruffled once, would soon appear 
The same as ever to the sight. 


The work of Maxwell Bodenheim in free 
verse has frequently appeared in CURRENT 
OPINiON, but these selections from ‘‘Advices 
and Other Poems’”’ (Knopf) are fresh evi- 
dence of an authentic talent: 


TO A MAN 
By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 
ge of earnest equilibrium, 
You are a Christ made delicate 
By centuries of baffled meditation. 
You curve an old myth to a peaceful sword, 
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Like some sleep-walker challenging 

The dream that gave him shape. 

With gentle, antique insistence 

You place your child’s hand on the universe 
And trace a smile of love within its depths. 
And yet, the whirling scarecrow men have made 
Of something that eludes their sight, 

May have the startling simplicity of your smile, 


Once every thousand years 
Stillness fades into a shape 
That men may crucify. 


RATTLESNAKE MOUNTAIN -FABLE \ 
By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


UGUST sauntered down the mountain- 
side, 
Dropping mottled, turbid wraiths of decay. 
The air was like an old priest 
Disrobing without embarrassment 
Before the dark and candid gaze of night. 
But thesé things brought no pause 
To the saucily determined squirrel. 
His eyes were hungrily upturned 
To where the stars hung—icily clustered nuts 
Dotting trees ef solitude. 
He saw the stars just over the horizon, 
And they seemed to grow 
On trees that he could reach. 
So he scampered on, from branch to branch, 
Wondering why the fairy nut-trees 
Ran away from him. 
But, looking down, he spied 
A softly wild cheeked mountain pool, 
And there a handful of fairy nuts 
Bit into the indigo cupping them. 
With a squeal of weary happiness 
The squirrel plunged into the mountain pool, 
And as he drowned within its soundless heart 
The fairy nuts were jigging over him, 


* Like the unheard stirring of a poem. 


From ‘‘A Miscellany of American Poetry 
1920” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), made up 
mainly of the unpublished work of eleven 
contemporary American poets selected, one 
is tempted to say, at random, we reprint 
five very dissimilar poems as Exhibit A: 


THE LOCKLESS DOOR 
By ROBERT FROST 


| went many years, 

But at last came a knock 
And I thought of the door 
With no lock to lock. 


I blew out the light, 

I tiptoed the floor, 
And raised both hands 
In prayer to the door. 
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But the knock came again. 
My window was wide; 

I climbed on the sill 

And descended outside. 


Back over the sill 

I bade a “‘Come in”’ 

To whoever the knock 

At the door may have been. 


So, at a knock, 

I emptied my cage 
To hide in the world 
And alter with age. 


ADVENT 
By JoHn GOuLD FLETCHER 


I HAVE no more gold; 
I spent it all on foolish songs. 
Gold I cannot give to you. 


Incense, too, I burned 
To the great idols of this world; 
I must come with empty hands. 


Myrrh I lost 

In that darker sepulchre 
Where another Christ 
Died for man in vain.— 


I can only give myself, 

I have nothing left but this. 
Naked I wait, naked I fall 
Into Your Hands, Your Hands. 


WRITING WILLS, AND SO FORTH 
By Vacuet LINDSAY 


C¥2 judge hoot-owl sits by his ink-well 
Writing wills for the wealthy and swell. 
He knows something he won't tell: 

Three little house-flies drowned in his ink-well, 
Three little scandals in a peanut-shell. 


APRONS OF SILENCE 
By CARL SANDBURG 


MANE things I might have said to-day. 
And I kept my mouth shut. 

So many times I was asked 

To come and say the same things 
Everybody was saying, no end 

To the yés-yes, yes-yes, me-too, me-toc. 


The aprons of silence covered me. 

A wire and hatch held my tongue. 

I spit nails into an abyss and listened. 

I shut off the gabble of Jones, Johnson, Smith. 

All whose names take pages in the city direc- 
tory. 
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I fixed up a padded cell and lugged it around. 

I locked myself in and nobody knew it. 

Only the keeper and the kept in the hoosegow 

Knew it—on the streets, in the postoffice, 

On the cars, into the railroad station 

Where the caller was calling, “All a-board, 

All a-board for... Blaa-blaa ... Blaa- 
blaa, 

Blaa-blaa . . . and all points northwest .. . 
all a-board.” 

Here I took along my own hoosegow 

And did business with my own thoughts. 

Did you see? It must be the aprons of silence. 


STARS 
By SARA TEASDALE 


Awe in the night 

On a dark hill 

With pines around me 
Spicy and still; 


A heaven full of stars 
Over my head, 

White and topaz 
And misty red; 


Myriads with beating 
Hearts of fire 

That zons 
Cannot vex or tire; 


Up the dome of heaven 
Like a great hill, 

I watch them marching 
Stately and still, 


And I know that I 
Am honored to be 
Witness 
Of so much majesty. 


A quarrel might be picked with the title 
of this song which by no stretch of fancy 
could be made or caroled by other than a 


poet. It isfrom The Century: 


MADMAN’S SONG 
By ELInor WYLIE 


BETTER to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow 
After the sound of a silver horn. 


Better to bind your brow with willow 
And follow, follow until you die, 
Than to sleep with your head on a golden 
pillow 
Nor lift it up when the hunt goes by. 
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Better to see your cheek grown sallow 

And your hair grown gray, so soon, so soon, 
Than to forget to hallo, hallo 

After the milk-white hounds of the moon. 


Grace and piquancy and lyric symplicity 
of. expression characterize these verses 
which we find in The Touchstone: 


THEY WHO LAUGH 
By Mary CarROL_yn DAVIES 


[- needs all the gayety 
We can give, 

All the mirth and the laughing, 
Just to live. 


So, since for Life’s disasters, 
I must be brave, 

You will look in vain still 
To see me grave. 


Only gay, gay laughter 
And light, light love 

Can I give you, wistful lover. 
Is it enough? 


There is food for reflection in this met- 
rical advertizement which we insert with 
compliments to The New Republic: 


LOST—A SOUL 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHILL 


GOMEWHERE in all this confusing 
Tangle of objects, 

Among these possessions 

I have strained and sweated 

All my best years 

To gather about me— 

Somewhere among the crowding ornaments, 
Furniture, rugs, brocades, 

Cut-glass and silver-plate, 

Is the soul I have lost. 


In my youth of privation and struggle 
It used to brighten 

My bare little room. 

It wore a shining garment of dream, 
A filet of golden fancies 

Bound its brow, 

Its eyes held visions. . . . 


If anyone chance to see a soul 
Grown somewhat fat and sluggish 
And careless in attire, 

Hugging itself and gloating 

In some richly upholstered chair, 
Or counting the silver spoons, 

It is mine.—I would have it back 
For one needs a soul 

If only to keep up appearances. 
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The first of these two selections, included 
by Miss Brown in her new book ‘‘Heart of 
New England” (Houghton-Mifflin), has 
been voted a favorite by the Poetry Society 
of America, and we take the liberty of giv- 
ing our vote affirmatively for the second: 


THE FRIGHTENED PATH 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


HE wood grew very quiet 
As the road made a sudden turn; 
Then a wavering, furtive path crept out 
From the tangled briar and fern. 


‘‘Where does it lead?’’ I asked the child; 
She shivered and shook her head. 

“It doesn’t lead to any place, 
It is running away!” she said. 


“It is running away on tiptoe 
Through the untrodden grass, 

To join the cheerful highroad, 
Where real, live people pass. 


“It runs from a heap of ruins 
Where a home stood in old days; 

But nothing living goes there now, 
And—Nothing Living stays!” 


SCARECROW 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


RAG and. tags of what he was, 
Topped with straw and stuffed with hay; 
Balanced tipsily askew, 

It grins to scare the crows away. 


I saw Him first in that old hat— 

It seemed the crown of a king to me. 
I liked his careless swagger then; 

Lord! He was straight and fine to see. 


He courted me in that same coat— 
He couldn’t. meet it now, I guess. 
That gay vest was the one he wore 
When I walked bride in my silver dress. 


He seemed as proud as I, those days. 
I never dreamed, when we were wed, 
I’d think the Scarecrow a better man, 
With a broom for a spine and a pumpkin 
head. 


Rags and tags of what he seemed, 
Mocking me in the field all day. 
What can I make a scarecrow of, 
To drive the hungry thoughts away? 
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THE LATEST THING IN SCULPTURE—LADIES 
WITHOUT EYES, EARS, OR NOSES 


invaded not merely the realm of 

literature but the other arts as well. 
It was perhaps the determining fact in the 
art of Augyste Rodin, which contained a 
high percentage of literary interest. The 
movement of contemporary sculpture, 
during the last decade or two, has been 
rather in the opposite direction. How far 
in the opposite direction it has gone is no- 
where more strikingly exemplified than in 
the art of the ‘Rumanian sculptor, Con- 
stantin Brancusi. Rodin inspired many 
writers to the creation of “‘purple pas- 


] Pag nerny in the past century 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


This is a famous bust by Brancusi that has aroused much dis- 
The lady is Mile. Poganny, 


cussion wherever it has been shown. 
but she is not very important, perhaps. 


’ 


sages.” But even the eloquent and facile 
critics of Paris are puzzled by the enig- 
matic simplicity of Brancusi. One of them, 
it is true—Roger Dévigne of the Ere nou- 
velle, suggests that Brancusi would make a 
wonderful subject for a novel: an artist who 
works for five years on a statue, five years 
of simplification, attempting to reduce his 
statue to a few lines which would imprison 
the essential gesture of the eternal femi- 
nine, only to have the police, when he ex- 
hibits the result at the Salon des Indepen- 
dents, suppress his statue—here indeed, 
thinks M. Dévigne, is the material for 
a novel! 

Brancusi dispenses, in _ his 
statues of women, with eyes, 
ears, noses. Such irrelevancies 
ruin the innate beauty of his 
marble or bronze. He is the 
sculptor of the fleeting, the re- 
vealing, movement. Or, as in- 
terpreted by a critic in the Paris 
Eve: 


“Like the other arts, sculpture 
seems to have freed itself from direct 
imitation. Our sculptors of the 
advance guard show us curious 
objects to which it is necessary to 
adjoin an explanatory notice, with 
or without which we could under- 
stand nothing. 

“From this point of view there is 
no work more typical than Bran- 
cusi’s famous portrait of the Prin- 
cess X—-— in polished metal, that 
the censor felt called upon to con- 
ceal from the public under the pre- 
text of indecency. To vindicate 
the purity of his intention, the 
artist showed photographs of the 
exhibitiens where this ‘portrait’ had 
already been shown (including the 
first exhibition of the Independent 
Artists in New York). It is a 
strict and subtle analysis of forms, 
synthesized into a stylization so 
that the final result, an object of 
polished bronze, resembles rather 
some part of a bizar machine shan 
a human form, least of all feminine.” 


the Opinion of 
Paris, another critic describes a 


Writing in 
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‘visit paid to the atelier of Bran- 
cusi, which is in the Impasse 
Ronsin, in Paris. Altho he has 
worked with a sort of unceasing 
and exalted energy in Paris for 
the last sixteen years, Brancusi 
was born in Rumania. At the 
age of eleven he is said to have 
run away from the parental 
home. Later his love of art 
and architecture took him to 
the school of Fine Arts in Bucha- 
rest. After his graduation there 
he entered the school of Arts et 
Metiers of the Paris Beaux Arts. 
He jokes about his diplomas. 
In the atelier of the Impasse 
Ronsin, Brancusi put in more 
than an eight-hour day in the 
service of his strange vision. 

Here the critic found huge 
slabs'’nd blocks of marble and 
wood, cut and carved according 
to mysterious ends, some rough- 
ened, some highly polished, 
looking like ‘‘extra-terrestria llar- 
ve."" In spheres of white mar- 
ble or in ovals of golden bronze, 
he discovered faces that were 
barely indicated, so delicately 
suggested that they were as 
troubling as the apparition ofa 
spirit. Asked to explain the 
secret of his art, Constantin 
Brancusi replied with an inter- 
rogation: ‘“‘Why is it that you 
tolerate a composer who creates 
a symphony with other sounds 
than the squawks of a duck or 
the songs of a bird while you 
limit us forever to the eternal 
imitation of arms, legs and obe 
jects we have seen. 

Too long,\this iconoclast sug- 
gests, sculpture has been a sort 
of superior form of Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works, on an esthetic par with the statues 
that used to be made out of butter or 
prunes at country fairs, but which pos- 
sessed nothing of the inner rhythm of the 
great plastic art of the past. 

Still another critic, perhaps not without 
a note of ironic exaggeration, asks, in 
L' Europe nouvelle, whether a co ser who 
could give us an instrument of crystal more 
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THE BIRD OF GOLD 


For five years Constantin Brancusi worked on this statue—sim- 
ms plifying, eliminating, getting rid of what he considers non-essentials. 
There is no head, no beak, no wings, no feet, only the beauty of line 
and reflection. 


So say the critics of Paris, 


delicate than an Arabian flute, which might 
give out one single note of the gregtest 
purity—whether this musician would aftain 
the perfection of harmony with that single 
and unique note that might contain all? 


“Modern sculpture has no better workman 
than Brancusi. None know better than he 
how to chisel and polish. He is haunted, 
dominated, devastated, by the passion for pure 
form. He is the exalted victim of a mathe- 
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matics which would reduce the perfection of 
number to the purity of Zero... O. . . That 
in fact is perfection. Alas!”’ 


Perhaps it is difficult for those who 
have not followed the career of Brancusi 
to realize what a total of talent it has re- 
quired to arrive at this marvelous nothing. 
Brancusi leads us so far that words lose 
their meaning. 

“Somebody once said of the art of Brancusi 
that it was ‘without limit and also without 
issue.’ From early morning until sunset the 
work of this sculptor goes serenely on. In 
order to judge Brancusi fairly, it would be 
well to define the limits of the subjection of an 
artist to his matter and of the matter to the 

‘artist. This is a task that some day we shall 
have to attempt.” 


Constantin Brancusi’s progress has been, 
to follow M. Say in the Action d'Art, a sort 
of retrogression from the complex to the 
simple. He is the sculptor of the essen- 
tial gesture, as one of his works, ‘The 
Golden Bird,’’ brilliantly indicates. This 
the sculptor has worked on for at least five 
years, until it is now bereft of any of those 
anatomical ‘landmarks’ that might aid 
the uninitiated into a recognition of its 
original. Everything is subordinated in 
this unique work to beauty of line and of 
reflection. 

Brancusi confesses to a certain mysticism 
in his esthetics. He is, so to speak, an in- 
strumentalist. Plastic beauty, like Plato's 
pure ideas, is something greater, more eter- 
nal, than the individual human Artist. 


RENAISSANCE of interest in negro 

art is reported from London and Paris 
as a result of recent exhibitions. Fine 
ladies, young painters and exquisite ama- 
teurs are now to be seen haunting the ethno- 
graphical collections housed in the great 
museums. “For my part,” says Clive 
Bell, in the London Athenaeum, ‘‘I like the 
change.”’ He continues: 


“Because, in the past, negro art has been 
treated with absurd contempt, we are all in- 
clined now to overpraise it; and because 1 mean 
to keep my head, I shall doubtless by my best 
friends be called a fool. Judging from the 
available data—no great stock by the way— 
I should say that negro art was entitled to a 
place amongst the great schools, but that it 
was no match for the greatest. With the 


The artist must aim to get rid of all per- 
sonal and artistic vanity, to avoid caprice 
and the misuse of technical cleverness. 
Too often our modern sculptors have used 
their art and endowments as a means of 
self-aggrandizement, content to exhibit 
their own cleverness instead of subordi- 
nating their individual power to the ser- 
vice of an impersonal and eternal beauty. 
Perhaps in this sense Brancusi may be said 
to bea Platonist. It is at any rate obvious 
that he is the arch enemy of the “‘human- 
all-too-human” in the plastic arts. An 
indefatigable craftsman, he brings all the 
love of the artist to his materials, declar- 
ing that each—bronze, wood, marble, or 
tone—possesses its own individual lan- 
guage, a beauty uniquely its own, and that 
the sculptor’s duty is to make eloquent this 
beauty, articulate this language. 

Brancusi possesses no flair for publicity. 
He avoids the bartering of the market- 
place. He does not aim, as do some of 
our “‘modern” sculptors whose genius ex- 
tends even into the realm of salesmanship, 
to get himself talked about in the press. 
Nevertheless, among the élite of the new 
art, his reputation is world-wide. His 
famous bust of ‘‘Mlle. Pogany” was ex- 
hibited in the Armory show in 1912, where 
among the profane it was known as “The 
Lady or the Egg?’” Works of Brancusi are 
in the collections of such New York con- 
noisseurs as Maurice de Zayas, John Quinn, 
Arthur B. Davies, Miss Katharine Dreier 
and Walter Conrad Arensberg. 


greatest ? would compare it. I would com- 
pare it with the art of the supreme Chinese 
periods (from Han to Sung), with archaic 
Greek, with Byzantine, with Mahommedan, 
which, for archzologica! purposes, begins under 
the Sassanians a hundred years and more be- 
fore the birth of the prophet; I would compare 
it with Romanesque and early Italian (from 
Giotto to Raffael); but I would place it below 
all these. On the other hand, when I consider 
the whole corpus of black art known to us, and 
compare it with Assyrian, Roman, Indian, true 
Gothic (not Romanesque, that is to say) or 
late Renaissance, it seems to me that the blacks 
have the best of it. Tho the capital achieve- 
ments of the greatest schools do seem to have 
an absolute superiority over anything negro I 
have seen, yet the finest black sculpture is so 
rich in artistic qualities that it is entitled toa 
place beside them.” 
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-* New Books in Brief :: 


er m ae 


The Vacation of the Kelwyns, by William 
Dean Howells (Harper), is a posthumous novel 
described by its author as “‘an idyl of the 
middle eighteen-seventies.” It tells a story 
of life in a Shaker community in New Hamp- 
shire, and it moves in just that middle-class 
atmosphere that Howells knew so well and 
described as no one else has ever described it. 
A subtle humor pervades the story, which is 
based on the tragic conflict bewteen the Kel- 
wyns and the Kites. Kelwyn is an impecu- 
nious college professor; his wife is a New Eng- 
land housekeeper of the most exacting type; 
and the Kites are farmers who have engaged 
to make the Kelwyns comfortable during a 
summer vacation. The story illustrates, for 
Alexander Black, who reviews the book in the 
New York Times, how a vast majority of the 
tragedies of life grow out of simple situations. 
There is tragedy here, but not melodrama. 
“In Mr. Howells we miss melodrama no more 
than we miss it in the painter of ‘The Angelus’ 
or in the sylvan sublimities of Corot.” 


Memoirs of Life and Literature, by W. H. 
Mallock (Harper), carries us back to the Lon- 
don of thirty years and more ago. We can 
find here vivid pictures of Huxley, Tyndall, 
Matthew Arnold, Pater, Jowett, Ruskin and 
others of the circle that Mr. Mallock satirized 
and immortalized in his first book, “A New 
Republic.” Mr. Mallock declares that his 
main object in his political and economic writ- 
ings has, been “to expose the fallacies of 
Radicalism and Socialism,”’ while his philo- 
sophical writings have aimed at “showing that 
science taken by itself can supply man with no 
basis for religion.” He represents conserva- 
tism in the grand manner. 

The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie 
(Houghton Mifflin) ends abruptly with a pas- 
sage beginning: ‘“‘As I read this to-day (1914), 
what a change! The world convulsed by war 
as never before! Men slaying each other like 
wild beasts! I dare not relinquish all hope.” 
This passage follows another in which Mr. 
Carnegie describes his meeting with the Ger- 
man Emperor and speaks of the latter as a 
man possibly appointed by destiny to become 
“the Apostle of Peace among leading civilized 
nations.” It all goes to show the futility of 
some human hopes. Yet Mr. Carnegie, on 


his own confession, was a happy man. He 
speaks again and again of his optimistic na- 
ture, of his ability to shed trouble and to laugh 
through life. This book, which contains a 
preface by Mrs. Carnegie and is edited by John 
C. Van Dyke, is a record of the life of the steel 
master who built upacolossal industry, amassed 
an enormous fortune, and then deliberately and 
systematically gave it away. 

Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, Shown 
in His Own Letters, by Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
(Scribner), is as notable for its strictures as for 
its appreciations and enthusiasms. Mr. Roose- 
velt, censured by one correspondent because 
he had referred to Thomas Paine as a “dirty 
little atheist,’ writes to Owen Wister: ‘‘I ought 
not to have used the exact word atheist. He 
admitted the existence of an unknown God. ... 
As to whether he was dirty or not, it is a mere 
matter of private judgment.” In a letter in 
1906 explaining his refusal to receive Maxim 
Gorky at the White House, he says: ‘‘Gorky 
in his domestic relations seems to represent 
with nice exactness the general continental 
European revolutionary attitude, which in 
governmental matters is a revolt against order 
as well as against tyranny, and in domestic 
affairs is a revolt against the ordinary decen- 
cies and moralities even more than against 
conventional hypocrisies and cruelties.” A 
third passage may serve to illustrate one of 
Roosevelt’s literary antipathies: “I have been 
reading Carlyle; and the more I read him the 
more hearty grows my contempt for his pro- 
found untruthfulness and for his shrieking 
deification of shams. ... . If only Carlyle were 
alive, how I would like to review his ‘Frederick 
the Great’ with the same freedom of epithet © 
which he practiced! And with all the sincer- 
ity and truthfulness to which he paid such lip 
worship and in the practice of which he so 
wholly failed.’ 

The Americanization of Edward Bok (Scrib- 


* ner) covers fifty years of American life. Mr. 


Bok came here as a Dutch boy at the age of 
six. His first experiences in this country were 
based on his efforts to fill the family purse. 
His career from that time until as the editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal he won wealth 
and fame is entertainingly told in this volume. 
Mr. Bok has lately retired from his. editorial 
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position, and in doing so he declares his con- 
viction that one of the most pathetic sights in 
American life is the inability of men to “‘let 
go.” A man’s “play,” he thinks, is just as 
important as his work. ‘There is no satis- 
faction that so thoroly satisfies as that of going 
while the going is good!’’ 

Our Women, by Arnold Bennett (Doran), 
carries as its subtitle, “Chapters on the Sex- 
Discord,” and has already awakened a lively 
controversy in England. Mr. Bennett con- 
tends that the very disagreement of the sexes 
is the most delightful and the most interesting 
thing in existence. Without it “the globe 
would put up its shutters.”” He disclaims any 
hope or desire to resolve the discord. 
object,” he says, ‘‘is merely to assist a little in 
the development of the altercation.’ The 
book endeavors to answer the question, Are 
Men Superior to Women? and deals, among 
other subjects, with salary-earning girls. 

Wounded Souls, by Sir Philip Gibbs (Doran), 
is the novel of a war correspondent, the first 
that he has written since the Peace. It opens 
with a scene describing the recapture of Lille 
from the Germans, and closes in an English 
home to which Captain Wickham Brand has 
brought hisGerman bride. This story glorifies 
thosewho are big enough to be able to put behind 
them the hatreds of the War. It reinforces Sir 
Philip’s conviction that there is only one cure 
for the woes of Europe and our own—“‘it is the 
reconciliation of peoples, burying old hatchets, 
wiping out of old villainies, and cooperating 
in a much closer union of mutual help.” 

Mitch Miller, by Edgar Lee Masters (Mac- 
millan), is described by Joseph Wood Krutch 
in the New York Evening Post as ‘‘a tragic idyl 
of youth—of youth frustrated as it passes from 
the golden age of boyhood and finds its noble 
impulses inadequate to cope with a hard 
world.” There is something in the story re- 
miniscent of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,” and its hero 
discovers his first Bible in ‘Tom Sawyer.”” As 
he matures, however, he finds himself not in 
Mark Twain, but in Shakespeare, and, Ham- 
let-like, struggles with his destiny. The scene 
of the story is laid in Lincoln’s Illinois. “Mitch 
Miller” is a surprise. The declamatory fero- 
city of the author of the poems from “Spoon 
River” to “Starved Rock”’ has given way, as 
Mr. Krutch puts it, to a.sort of gentle sadness. 


Potterism, by Rose Macaulay (Boni and 
Liveright), has had a very favorable reception 
in England, and ministers to a prevailing mood. 
It shows us in Percy Potter the owner of a 
chain of English newspapers through which 
Potterism becomes a term of reference. Pot- 
terism is “the ignorance which does not know 
facts, the vulgarity which cannot appreciate 
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values, the laziness which will not try to learn 
either of these things, the sentimentality which, 
knowing neither, is stirred by the valueless.and 
the untrue, the greed which grabs and exploits." 
Potterism, in other words, is Philistinism. 
Miss Macaulay’s book is characterized by 
Ludwig Lewisohn in the New York Nation as 
“both brilliant and skilful, a notable story and 
an incisive criticism of life.”’ 


The New Unionism, by J. M. Budish and 
George Soule (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), tells 
of a revolt against the tactics and traditions of 
the trade-union moverrent as embodied in the 
American Federation of Labor. It is a philos- 
ophy of radicalism and is best expressed in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
We learn that the clothing unions have organ- 
ized 196,000 workers, or over 80 per cent of the 
total number, in the men’s clothing industry, 
and 150,000, or between 80 and 90 per cent of 
those in the women’s clothing trade. They 
look forward to a system of modified Socialism 
in which the basic industries are to be controlled 
by a partnership between the democratic State 
and the workers. 


What’s on the Worker’s Mind, by Whiting 
Williams (Scribner), is a book by a man who 
put on overalls in order to answer the ques- 
tions that its title implies. He worked in steel 
mines, railroad yards, iron mines and ship- 
yards. One of the conclusions to which he 
comes is that workingmen are very much like 
the rest of us. Another is that a tired worker 
is ideal material for a Red agitator to work 
on. The kind of ‘“Americanization’’ which im- 
presses the worker, Mr. Willianis finds, is not 
conveyed by classes or books, but by “‘demon- 
strations of a likable ox unlikable American- 
ism which are given every time a foreman 
commands, a judge instructs, a salesman sells, 
or a newspaper reports, assumes or exhorts.” 


The Steel Strike of 1919 (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe) is the much-discussed repert of the In- 
terchurch World Movement. It establishes 
the facts (a) that the number of those working 
the twelve-hour day in the steel industry is 
69,000 and (b) that the number of those re- 
ceiving the common labor or lowest rate of 
pay is 70,600. Then it says: “This means 
that approximately 350,000 men, women and 
children are directly affected by the longest 
hours or the smallest pay in that part of the 
industry owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation, which fixes pay and hours with- 
out conference with the labor force.” Among 
the immediate reforms recommended are an 
eight hour day, a “minimum comfort wage,” 
a recognition of the right of collective bargain- 
ing and an extension of home building for the 
benefit ef labor, 
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Why 
One—Yes, in a battle of tongues a woman 
can always hold her own. 
The Other—Perhaps she can. 
doesn’t she?—Sydney Bulletin. 


But why 


Too Literal 

Blondine—Isn’t Bennie Beanbrough the 
thick one? 

Brunetta—He is all of that. 

“T said to him ‘every time I open my mouth 
I put my foot in it—’” 

“Uh huh!” 

“And right away the poor fish looked down 
at my feet.’—Youngstown Telegram. 


Creating a Sensation 


“All right back there?’’ bawled the con- 


ductor. 

“Hol’ on, hol’ on,”’ shrilled a feminine voice. 
‘Jes wait till I gets mah clothes on.” 

And then, as the entire carful craned their 
necks expectantly, she entered with a basket 
of laundry.—A merican Legion Weekly. 


Reason Enough 
Binks (coming out of theater)—Why did 
everybody cry during the death scene? They 
must have known that the actor was not dead. 
Jinks—Yes, that was just it.—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 
Hard on Blouses 
The lady of the house had occasion to object 
to the number of blouses her maid servant sent 
to the wash. 
“Why, Mary,” she said, ‘‘my own daughter 
doesn’t send six blouses a week to the laundry.” 
“Perhaps she don’t,” replied the servant 
with great indignation, “‘and perhaps she don’t 
go walking with a coal man.’’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The Way He Recalled It 


The two village trouble makers had gotten 
into a row and the matter was up in court. 
Uncle Wash, an old gentleman of color, was a 
witness. 

‘Now, uncle,’’ said the lawyer,:“‘tell me just 
what conversation occurred.” 

“TI kain’t jes’ remember it all,” replied the 
candid Wash, ‘‘excep’ dat each one was callin’ 
de other what dey is.” 


The Idea 
“Have you not appeared before as a witness 
in this suit, madam?” 
“No, indeed! This is the first time I have 
ever worn it.’-—Boston Transcript. 


To Accommodate Him 
“Cu'd youse give a pore feller a bite?’’ asked 
the dust-stained tourist. 
“TI don’t bite myself,’’ answered the lady of 
the house, “‘but I'll call the dog.’’—Everybody’s. 


Forbidden! 


A sailor had been showing an old lady over 
a large liner, and after thanking him, she sud- 
denly remarked: 

“T see that, according to the ship’s orders, 
tips are forbidden.”’ 

The sailor, turning to the visitor with a 
knowing look, answered: 

“Why, bless yer, ma’am, so were apples in 
the Garden of Eden.’’—Ezerybody’s. 


How He Won the Cross 

A colored soldier, returning to the southern 
town whence he had been whisked by Uncle 
Sam, and bearing a decoration on his manly 
chest, was the cynosure for all the dusky belles 
of the place. 

“What dat you got pinned on you?” asked 
one. 

“Dat ain’t nothin’ but jes’ a little ol’ crow 
de gurry.”’ 

“How come? Ain’t no how come. Dey 
jes’ gives it me fer lettin’ a French ossifer kiss 
me.’’—A merican Legion Weekly. 


No Chicken 

A certain surgeon who was very young and 
also rather shy was invited to dinner by a lady 
who was at least fifty, but frivolous enough for 
twenty. At dinner she asked the young sur- 
geon to carve a chicken, and, not having done 
so before, he failed lamentably. Instead of 
trying to cover his confusion, the hostess called 
attention to it pointedly by looking down the 
table and saying loudly: 

“Well, you may be a very clever surgeon, 
but if I wanted a leg off I should not come to 
you to do it.”’ 

“No, madam,” he replied politely, ‘but 
then, you see, you are not a chicken.”—Los 
Angeles Times. 
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“MISTER, YA BETTER LEMME MIND YER CAR: THIS IS A TOUGH NEIGHBORHOOD" 


Millions 

The minister was giving a straight talk to 
one of the boys of his acquaintance. 

“My boy,” he said kindly, ‘‘you will have to 
make a way for yourself in the world. Do you 
know the meaning of energy and enterprize?”’ 

“No, sir,”’ the boy replied, “I don’t helieve 
I de.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. One of the richest men 
in the world came to this city without a shirt 
on his back and now he has millions.”’ 

The youth was clearly impressed. 

‘“Millions?”’ he repeated in wonderment. 
“Why, how many does he wear at a time?’’— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Sacred and Baseball History 

Ira Andrews, the newly elected city clerk of 
Terre Haute, is active in Sunday schocl work. 
Last Sunday he advised the children of his 
class that the morning study would be about 
Ruth, referring, of course, to the gleaner. 

“Now,” said Andrews, after introducing the 
subject, ‘‘who can tell me anything about 
Ruth?” 

Up went a little hand in the rear of the class. 

“Well, Willie,” asked the teacher, ‘“‘what 
do you know about Ruth?” 

“He made fifty-four home-runs this sea- 


” 


son,”’ was the answer.—Indianapolis News. 


— J udge. 
It Got Away 

The station master, hearing a crash on the 
platform, rushed out of his room just in time 
to*see the express that had just passed through 
disappearing around the curve and a disheveled 
young man sprawled out perfectly flat among 
a confusion of overturned milk cans and the 
scattered contents of his traveling bag. 

“Was he trying to catch a train?” the sta- 
tion master asked of a small boy who stood by, 
admiring the scene. 

“He did catch it,’’ said the boy happily, 
“but it got away again!’’"—The Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Defined 


A man from the North was driving in Florida 
when an alligator slid across the road in front 
of him. . 

“Sam, what was that?’’ he asked the negro 
driver. 

“That's an alligator, boss.” 

A little farther along, as they were skirting 
a bayou, the man saw something out in the 
water making a great fuss, swishing and 
splashing. 

“Sam, what is that?’’ he asked again. 

“Another alligator, boss.”’ 

“Why, Sam, is an alligator an amphibious 
animal?”’ 
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“What's that boss?”’ 

“I say, is the alligator an amphibious 
animal?” 

“Yaas, sah, he'll eat a white man jest the 
same as a nigger.’’—The Country Gentleman. 


Insufficient Evidence 

A man was being tried for selling illicit 
whisky. The liquor was offered in evidence. 
The jury returned after taking fifteen minutes 
to come to a decision. 

“What is the verdict?” asked the judge. 

“We would like more evidence,’’ replied the 
foreman of the jury.—Everybody’s Magazine 


Lucid 

An English office boy being asked if Mr. 
Jones or his partner reached the office first, 
made answer as follows: 

“Well, Mr. Jones, at first, was always last, 
but later he began to get earlier, till at last he 
was first, tho before he had always been be- 
hind. He spn got later again, tho of late, he 
has been sooner, and at last he got behind as 
before. But I expect he will be getting earlier, 
sooner or later.” 


Proof Positive 


In a small village in Ireland, during the war, 
the mother of a soldier met the village priest, 
who asked her if she had had bad news. ‘‘Sure, 
I have,” she said. ‘Pat has been killed.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the priest. 
“Did you receive word from the War Office?” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I received word from him- 
self,” 

The priest looked perplexed, and said, ‘‘But 
how is that?” 

“Sure,’’ she said, “here is the letter, read 
it for yourself.” 

The letter said, ‘‘Dear Mother: I am now in 
the Holy Land.’’—The Argonaut. 


The Wurrd and the Burrd 


The chaplain was a Scotsman, who resented 
any innovation in the service. A generous 
member of the congregation, thinking it would 
be desirable to have the lessons read from a 
lectern instead of from the prayer desk, pre- 
sented the church with a handsome brass one 
in the form of an eagle. 

The minister, however, did not take kindly 
to it, and declined to use it the first morning, 
but towards evening he relented, and at the 
close of the service he astonished and enter- 
tained his congregation by giving out the fol- 
lowing:— 

“T give notice that next Sabbath the wurrd of 
God will be read from that burrd.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Getting a Scoop 

Irvin Cobb is credited with telling this one: 

A Pittsburgh managing editor sent a cub 
reporter to cover a mine disaster near Coke- 
ville, some distance from Pittsburgh. 

The young man arrived at the scene, dallied 
around until late at night and started to wire 
his story in as follows: 

“Cokeville, Pa., Nov. 00.—God sits tonight 
on the hills around Cokeville——”’ 

“Stop him,” said the night editor, hanging 
over the story. ‘Send him this message: 

“Never mind mine disaster. Interview God. 
Get pictures,” 


A Defense of Ancient Jokes 


In the Bookman John Kendrick Bangs pro- 
tests against the idea that new jokes are the 
best jokes. He thinks, on the contrary, that 
the older and riper and mellower jokes are, the 
better they are, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. He illustrates his point as 
follows: 

“One cannot read Professor Paley’s little 
volume on Greek wit for five minutes without 
finding a half-dozen jests of ancient make that 
might serve as beacon lights in present-day 
darkness. Suppose we try the experiment. 
Taking up the little repository of Hellenic 
scintillance we find the following on the very 
first page: 

Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, being reluctant to 
put on her husband’s mantle to go and see a procession, 


was thus rebuked by him: ‘‘What you are going for is 
not to see, but to be seen.”’ 


“This is more than pertinent in a time like 
the present when the High Cost O’Flivvin’ is 
keeping many an anxious father of a sartori- 
ally ambitious family awake o’ nights, and its 
age is certainly not a day under two thousand 
three hundred and fifty years! A little fur- 
ther along we find a jest twenty-two hundred 
and eighty-eight years old which is almost 
impertinently pertinent to the domestic situ- 
ation in these heydays of the culinary aris- 
tocracy: 

Philip of Macedon when about to encamp upon a 
beautiful spot, and being told that there was no fodder 


for the cattle, exclaimed, ‘‘What a life is ours if we are 
bound to live for the convenience of Asses!”’ 


“Turning a few pages we come upon this: 


Two persons requested Archidamus to act as Arbi- 
trator in a quarrel. ‘‘Will you swear to abide by my 
decision?’”’ he asked. On their assent under oath, he 
replied, ‘‘Then I adjudge that you shall not leave this 
Temple until you have made friends!”’ 


“What a wealth of suggesticn lies in the wit 
of this Spartan king of twenty-four centuries 
ago for a writer on the relations of capital and 
labor in these days of their estrangement!” 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION 


How We Become Shell-Shocked in Every-Day Life 
By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental 
and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology and Nerve Culture 


than Nerve Exhaustion, and that is its 

kin, Insanity. Only those who have passed 
through a siege of Nerve Exhaustion can under- 
stand the true meaning of this statement. At 
first, the victim is afraid he will die, and as it 
grips him deeper, he is afraid he will not die, so 
great is his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sensation 
of weakness and helplessness overcomes him. 
He becomes obsessed with the thought of self- 
destruction. 


fos: is but one malady more terrible 


Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bankruptcy. 
The wonderful organ we term the Nervous 
System consists of countless millions of cells. 
These cells are reservoirs which store a mysteri- 
ous energy we term Nerve Force. Theamount 
stored represents our Nerve Capital. Every 
organ works withall its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high level, for 
Life itself depends more upon Nerve Force than 
on the food we eat or even the air we breathe. 


If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement or grief, or if we subject 
the muscular system to excessive strain, we 
consume more Nerve Force than the organs 
produce, and the natural result must be Nerve 
Exhaustion. 


Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that comes 
suddenly. It may be years in developing, and 
the decline is accompanied by unmistakable symp- 
toms, which, unfortunately, cannot be readily rec- 
ognized. The average person thinks that when his 
hands do not tremble and his muscles do not twitch, 
he cnnaot possibly be nervous. This is a dangerous 
assumption, for people with hands as solid as a rock 
and who appear to be in perfect health may be 
dangerously near Nerve Collapse. 


_ One of the first symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion 
is the derangement of the Sympathetic Nervous 
System, the nerve branch which governs the vita! 
organ (see diagram). In other words, the vital or- 
gans become sluggish because of insufficient supply 
of Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a cycle of 
weaknesses and disturbances in digestion, constipa- 


bodily ailment, pain and disorder. 


tion, poor blood circulation and general musculai 
lassitude usually being the first to be noticed. 


I have for more than thirty years studied the 
health problem from every angle. My investiga- 
tions and deductions always brought me back to 
the immutable truth that Nerve Derangement and 
Nerve Weakness is the basic cause of nearly every 


——Eyes— Nose 
—Eare 
—Throat 


——Bronchials 
—Chest Breathing 


——Diaphragm 
— Stomach 


“SOLAR PLEXUS 


, ——Liver 


=S—S- —Intesti 
\ ‘SS tunes 
NS ——Kidneys 


\ 
— 


—-Colon 


y WS —Bladder 
BQH — Pelvic Organs 
The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed 
by the Nervous System, and how the Solar 
Plexus, commonly known as the Abdominal 
Brain, is the great Central Station for the 
distribution of Nerve Force. 


I agree with 
the noted British authority on the nerves, Alfred 
T. Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous works 
on the subject, who says: “It is my belief that the 
greatest single factor in the maintenance of health 
is that the nerves be in order.” 
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The great war has taught us how frail the nervous 
system is, and how sensitive it is to strain, especially 
mental and emotional strain. Shell Shock, it was 
proved, does not injure the nerve fibers in them- 
selves. The effect is entirely mental. Thousands lost 
their reason thereby, over 135 cases from New York 
alone being in asylums for the insane. Many more 
thousands became nervous wrecks. The strongest 
men became paralyzed so that they could not stand, 
eat or even speak. One-third of all the hospital 
cases were ‘‘nerve cases,’’ all due to excessive strain 
of the Sympathetic Nervous System. 


The mile-a-minute life of to-day, with its worry, 
hurry, grief and mental tension is exactly the 
same as Shell Shock, except that the shock is less 
forcible, but more prolonged, and in the end just as 
disastrous. Our crowded insane asylums bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. Nine people out 
of ten you meet have ‘‘frazzled nerves.” 


Perhaps you have chased from doctor to doctor 
seeking relief for a mysterious ‘‘something the 
matter with you.” Each doctor tells you that 
there is nothing the matter with you; that every 
organ is perfect. But you know there is something 
the matter. You feel it, and you act it. You are 
tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest your food 
and you have pains here and there.” You are told 
you are ‘‘run down” and need a rest. Or the doctor 
may give you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. 


It is like making a tired horse run by towing him. 


behind an automobile. 


Our Health, Happiness 
and Success in life demands 
that we face these facts 
understandingly. I have 
written a 64-page book on 
this subject which teaches 
how to protect the nerves 
from every day Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, 
calm and care for the 
nerves; how to nourish them 
through proper breathing 
and other means. The cost 

il ie of the book is only 25 cents. 

<<< Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

Remit in coin or stamps. See address at the bottom 

of page. If the book does not meet your fullest 

expectations, your money will be refunded, plus 
your outlay of postage. 


The book ‘‘Nerve Force” solves the problem for 
you and will enable you to diagnose your troubles 
understandingly. The facts presented will prove a 
revelation to you, and the advice given will be of in- 
calculable value to you. 


You should send for this book to-day. It is for 
you, whether you have had trouble with your nerves 
or not. Your nerves are the most precious pos- 
session you have. Through them you experience 
all that makes life worth living, for to be dull 
nerved means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, ambition 
and temperament. The finer your brain is, the finer 
and more delicate is your nervous system, and the 
more imperative it is that you care for your nerves. 
The béok is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves and those who must tax their 
nerves to the limit. 
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The following are extracts from letters from 
people who have read the book and were greatly 
benefited by the teachings set forth therein: 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given up 
hope of ever finding the cause of my low weight,” 


‘*T have been treated by a number of nerve special- 
ists, and have traveled from country to country in 
an endeavor to restore my nerves to normal. Your 
little book has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.” 


“Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.” 


“‘My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have re-read 
your book at least ten times.” 


A woman writes: ‘‘Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and in 
the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. Before 
I was half dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: ‘‘Your book shows you have a 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves 
and nervous people. I am recommending your book 
to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer of Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly 
and I am gaining weight. I can again do a real 
day’s work.” 


The Prevention of Colds 


s 
Of the various books, pamphlets and treatises 
which I have written on the subject of health and 
efficiency, none has attracted more favorable com- 
ment than my sixteen page booklet entitled ‘‘The 
Prevention of Colds.” 


There is no human being absolutely immune to 
Colds. However, people who breathe correctly 
and deeply are not easily susceptible to Colds. 
This is clearly explained in my book NERVE 
FORCE. Other important factors, nevertheless, 
play an important part in the prevention of Colds, 
—factors that concern the matter of ventilation, 
clothing, humidity, temperature, etc. These fac- 
oe fully discussed in the booklet Prevention of 

olds. 


No ailment is of greater danger than an ‘‘ordinary 
cold,” as it may lead to Influenza, Grippe, Pneu- 
monia or Tuberculosis. More deaths resulted 
during the recent ‘‘FLU”’ epidemic than were killed 
during the entire war, over 6,000,000 people dying 
in India alone. 


A copy of the booklet Prevention of Colds will 
be sent Free with either the 25c or 50c book Nerve 
Force. You will agree that the booklet on colds 
— is worth many times the price asked for both 

s. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 108, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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WHY MAN OF TO-DAY 
IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


F one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines, the purpose of 
which is to increase our efficiency, he 

must believe that the entire American 
Nation is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day: competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity towin. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the greater 
the confidence of other poeple in him: the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the 
family and home, and take all the thought 
and responsibility from the shoulders of the 
man whose present-day business burdens 
are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
eficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. . 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to phy- 
sicians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as im- 
possible as it is for the grate of a stove to 
rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove; make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers have 
accumulated, and then prevent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 


If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with ar 
engine because of the residue which it, itself 
accumulates. To clean the clock, you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, nor 
to clean the engine would you force a cleaner 
through it that would injure its parts; yet that 
is the process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine with 
a harmless cleanser that Nature has provided, 
and you can do exactly the same for yoursell 
as I will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician's first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no medicine 
can take effect nor can the system work properly 
while the colon (large intestine) is clogged up 
If the colon were not clogged up the chances are 
10 to 1 that you would not have been ill at 
all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not working 
so as to keep us up to “‘concert pitch.” Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and heavyy— 
slight or severe headaches come on—our 
sleep does not rest us—in short, we are about 
50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell what 
form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens ic so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our own 
little weaknesses and what we are the leastable 
to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised me 
that they are not more generally known and 
appreciated. All we have to do is to consider 
the treatment that we have received in i!lness 
to realize fully how it developed, and the 
methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated waste 
directly and constantly pulling down our 
efficiency by making our blood poor and our 
intellect dull—our spirits low and our ambitions 
weak, but it is responsible through its weaken- 
ing and infecting processes for a list of illnesses 
that if catalogued here would seem almost un- 
believable. 
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It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis: 

If we can successiully eliminate the waste all 
our functions work properly and in accord— 
there are no poisons being taken up. by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly .removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the functions 
is very unnatural, and if continued becomes a 
periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: ‘‘All 
of our curative agents are poisons, and as a 
consequence, every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: ‘All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same manner 
as do the poisons that produce disease.”’ 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 


‘ at least be informed on this subject: 


sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—ba thing, 
By the proper system warm water can be intro. 
duced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—jt 
seems to be just as normal and natural as wash. 
ing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day, and everyone should be 
informed thoroughly on a_ practice which, 
though so rational and simple, is revolutionary 
in its accomplishments. ‘ 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. A, 
Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an_ interesting 
treatise on ‘“‘Why Man of To-day. Is Only 50 
per cent. Efficient,’’ which treats the subject 
very exhaustively, and which will be sent 
without cost to any one addressing Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute, 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, and mentioning that they have read this 
article in CURRENT OPINION. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe that 
every person who wishes to keep in as near a 
perfect condition as is humanly possible should 
he will 
also probably learn something about himself 
which he has never known through reading the 
little book to which I refer. 
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See How Many Mistakes 
You Make In English! 


If you are like most people, you make more mistakes than you think; and every mistake 
is a black mark against your chance to get ahead in your business and social life 


OUR English is perhaps like your face—it satis- any particular page and then you see just how Mr. 


fies you pretty well. 

cannot change it; and 

since it was good enough 
to place you where you are, it 
may carry you still higher. 

The truth is. however, that the 
average person is only 61% 
eficient in the vital points of 
English grammar. Spelling, 
punctuation, grammatical usage, 
pronunciation, and the art of ex- 
pression are things on which 
most of us fall down. That is 
because the ordinary methods 
of teaching English are wrong. 
They attempt to implant Cor- 
rect English by rules. But rules 
do not stick in the mind. That 
is why English is such a difficult 
language to learn, even for those 
born here—to say nothing of 
those who try to learn after com- 
ing to these shores. 

The most important thing to 
you, about English, is that your 
English reveals your real self 
so completely and thoroughly. 
Every act, every move, every 
thought in business and social 
life, is governed by language. 


of language. 
to use words with telling effect. 


In business you will find that the men at the top 
convince others. In 


were helped by their ability to 
social life you will find the 
most popular people are those 
whose conversation is entertain- 
ing, and not empty. A single 
mistake is like a spotlight on your 
real standing and ability. And 
remember, every letter and mem- 
orandum you write, whether to 
sell goods, to answer a complaint, 
to give instructions, to order 
merchandise, or to collect money, 
depends for its effectiveness upon 
the language you use. Every 
word you write or speak governs 
your popularity and social stand- 
ing. 


Sherwin Cody’s 


New Invention 
A simple method has been in- 


vented by which you can acquire a command of the 
English language in 15 minutes a day. 
one of the best-known teachers of practical English, 
after twenty years of research and study, has perfected 
an invention which places the ability to talk and write 
with correctness and force within reach of every one 


with ordinary intelligence. 


On October 15, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a patent 
on his unique device, and now he places it at vour dis- 
posal. You just go ahead and do the lesson given on 





At least, you figure, you 


Cody would correct that paper. 








Try this 10-Minute Test 
How should these words be spelled ? 


1, calendur; 2 pe dz; 3, traffiking; 4, 
vaksinated; 5, abrijment; 6, muskeetoz; 7, obseen; 
8, osilatz; 9, preseed; 10, proseedur. : 

Draw a line through the wrong form in the sen- 
tences given below 





11. (Have you heard—did you hear) from him 
today? I (didn't get—haven't got) your answer 
et. 12. The river has (overflowed—overtiown) 


ts banks. 13. Is it John in the 7th or Helen in 
the 8th who stands at the head of (his-her-their) 
class? 14. Every one in the office is working as 
if (his life—their lives) depended on it. 15 
None of the boys (is-are) elected captain yet. 
16. The man’s breath smells (bad—badiy). 17. 
The car certainly rides (easy—easily) 18. He 
has (laid—lain) it down. 19. I wish Anna (was 
—were) here. 20. I do not like (those—that) 


Punctuate the following sentence, inserting 
commas, periois, capitals, letters, &c., as needed. 
26. Come now my friend you cant deceive me 
Our boys outfits are just as good as yours and with 
that he hung up the receiver We manufacture all 
kinds of paper writing paper dull and gloss finish 
in note letter and folio sizes book papers both 
machine finish and supercalendered also wrapping 
per in heavy and light weights specializing on 
bre stock. 
Note: Answers are given below. 








It has been said that we 
cannot think beyond our power to express ourselves. 
Every great man and woman in history was a master 
Every really great man today knows how 


Extra blanks ar: 
furnished for additional tests, so 
you can alwavs see exactly how 
you stand and how you are im 
proving. 


Only 15 Minutes 
a Day 


The wonderful thing about 
Mr. Cody's method is the specd 
with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out 
When you can write the answers 
to fifty questions in 15 minutes 
and correct your work in 5 min 
utes more, it gives you a good 
idea of the practical and effective 
value of this course. It saves 
time because you learn quickl: 
through HABIT instead of 
RULES. And the lessons are so 
interesting and fascinating that 
it's just like playing a game 
Each day you can check your- 
self and SEE how much you are 
improving. 


New Book Free 


A new booklet has been written, explaining Mr. 
Cody's remarkable course in detail. 
your lack of Language Power, if vou are ever embar- 
rassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctua- 


If you ever feel 


tion, if you cannot instantly command the exact words 


a revelation to you. 








Here Are the Answers 


1, calendar; 2, supersedes; 3, trpficking; 4, 
vaccinated; 5, abridgment; 6, mosquitoes; 7, ob- 
scene; 8, oscillates; 9, precede; 10, procedure. 

11. Have you heard from him today? I haven't 
got your answer yet > he river has _over- 
flowed its banks. 13. Is it John in the 7th or 
Helen in the 8th who stands at the head of his 
class? 14. Every one in the office is working 
as if his life depended on it. 15. None of the 
boys is elected captain vet. 16. The man’s breath 
smelis bad. 17. ‘he car certainly rides easy 

-. He has laid it down. 19. wish Anna were 
here. 20. I do not like that sort of people 

20. “Come. now, my friend, you can't deceive 
me. Our boys’ outfits are just as good as yours,” 
and with that he hung up the receiver 

We manufacture all kinds of paper—writi 
paper. dull and gloss finish. in note, letter, a 
olio sizes; book papers, both machine-finish and 
supercalendered; also wrapping per in heavy 
and light weights, specializing on fibre stock. 








Sherwin Cody, 


Name. 


Address. 





City ..«... deh ace 
Oocngatios.....20000 


with which to express your ideas, this book will prove 


A polished and accurate com- 
mand of the English language 
not only gives vou the stamp of 
education, but it wins friends 
and impresses those with whom 
you come in contact. Spare- 
time study—15 minutes a day— 
in your own home will give vou 
power of language that will be 
worth real money to you. 

Write for this new free book, 
“‘How to Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English." Merely mail 
the coupon, or a letter, or even 
a postal card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


2411 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee ee 
Sherwin Cody School of English 
2411 News Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me at once your New Free Book, “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 
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Please 


HE pitiable appeals of tuberculosis vic- 

tims come from all alike. The humane 
response, too, must come from Buddhist and 
Confucian, Jew and Gentile. There is nothing 
sectarian about the disease or the spirit of 
the crusade against it. 





Tuberculosis lve Christmas 


MEALTNY NEW YEAR 
b Ligrepmtpt te nsne dite 


Seals 


Each penny Christmas Seal helps your local, state and national associations 
which are using every scientific means and human devotion to wipe out this white 
plague which annually kills over 150,000 persons in this country. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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GUARANTY COMPANY 
oF NEw YORK 


140 Broapway, New York 


ANNOUNCES that it has taken over the business heretofore 
conducted by the Bond Department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


This separation of the activities of the Guaranty Trust 
Company is one of corporate organization only. The 
Guaranty Trust Company owns the entire capital stock 
ofthe GUARANTY COMPANY. The officers of the 
Guaranty Company were formerly associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and the board of directors is 
composed of present and former officers of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 


The character of business, management, and policy of 
the Guaranty Company will be identical with that of its 
predecessor, the Bond Department of the Guaranty Trust 
' Company, and the new company will have the full codp- 
eration of the parent organization. 


A booklet,““An Organization for Investment Service,” de- 
scribing the Company's facilities, will be sent on request. 
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There 


na’ Master Key 


which can unlock the secret chambers of success; can throw 
wide the doors which seem to bar man from the treasure. 
house of Nature, and bids those enter and partake who are 
wise enough to understand and broad enough to weigh the 
evidence; firm enough to follow their own judgment and 
strong enough to make the sacrifice exacted. 


Peace, Power and Plenty are the effect of certain definite 
causes. Cause and Effect are invariable in their operation. 
This stability is your opportunity. The same cause will 
invariably produce the same result. A knowledge of this 
Natural Law and its operation will enable any individual 
to determine his own fate, mould his own environment and 
be the arbiter of his own destiny. 


This is, without doubt, the most important message ever 
given to humanity and its truth can be conclusively dem-n- 
strated in one way only, and that is by demonstration. 

Thousands of individuals have demonstrated the opera- 
tion of this law in their own experience. These demonstra- 
tions are what is called “Evidence.” 


In legal acceptation the word evidence includes all the 
means by which any alleged matter of fact, the truth of 
which is submitted to investigation, is established. 

I am in a position to give you evidence, the importance 
of which it would be difficult to overestimate. 


‘4 CUT THIS COUPON OUT <2 





H ! 
Charles F. Haanel, 233 Howard Building, St. Louis, Mo. The Evidence Is FREE! 
Send me evidence of the truth of the statements made in your adver- 


tisement without cost or obligation of any kind. You Will Enjoy It 


You Will Welcome It. 
You Will. Profit By It. 

It will bring you all that is 
best and most beautiful in 


life because it is attuned to 
higher things. 


7 . i h d t - 
= This Advertisement (22'tiet occi.%./"Cunreat’Spicton’ inter: ae: 


man, woman or child, should fail to answer it. 
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When a woman decided 


FREE - The coupon on this pees 
will bring you freea portfolio of 
sample pages and reproductions 
of the beautiful ntings — 
in Ridpath’s istory of the 
World. See for yourself, with- 
out obligation, what these 
wonderful books contain. 


Mastered the society of a woman to the 
mastery of the world, Antony left his 
battling ships, forsook victory, and flew after 
her. ‘This picture of Cleopatra at the battle 
of Actium illustrates only one among the 
thousands of events that are fully described 
and illustrated in 


RIDPATH’S 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


The publication of this advertisement marks 
anevent in the world of literature. Ridpath's 
History has been brought down to date and 
covers fully the World War, as well as the 
great events of every age, race, and nation. Its 


New Edition 


the mastery of 
the world 


thirty separate books have been beautifully bound up in nine 
massive volumes, thus savirg half what the price would 
otherwise be. 


2,000 Priceless Paintings 


Men toured the famous picture eee n of Europe and 
secured reproductions of more than 2,000 priceless historical 
paintings never before included in any history of the world, 
in order that the scenes described with the unequaled beauty 
of Ridpath's style might live also in pictures before your eyes. 


The Secret of Influence and Power 


It is the glory of Dr. Ridpath that he can throw the man- 
tle of personality over the heroes of history. You stand with 
the brave, handsome young Alexander in his tent, and see 
him weep because there are no more worlds to conquer; you are 
with Xerxes, on nis mountain platform, while his fleet is de- 
stroyed before his eyes. Napoleon fights Waterloo beneath your 
very eyes—and losing it, loses the world. All these majestic 
figures and thousands of others are there, waiting to charm, 
to counsel and to guide you. You see them, walk with them, 
and make their careers serve your own. 


Like Living 120 Lives 

Six thousand years of History in nine great, beautiful 
volumes—think of it. If an average life be fifty years, then 
to know the full joys of Ridpath's 6,000 years is like living 
120 times. You sit in the Roman Senate; march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned hordes; circumnavigate the globe 
with Magellan; watch the thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes at Marathon. You banish for- 
ever the fear of a lonesome evening—every minute means both 
pleasure and growth. 


Sample Pages Free 


While it lasts we want you to see for yourself the beauty of the 
historical paintings, we want you to taste the charm of Dr. Ridpath’s 
style. Therefore, we have reprinted pages out of the history 
have included reproductions of the paintings enclosing them in 
the handsome Portfolio pictured below. Free and without obli- 


gation of any sort, we will mail the Portfolio to you, and with o 


it our special offer on Pidpeth’ s History. 
reader to have acopy FR ust 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


We invite every é 


Low Price 
Easy Terms 


‘ 


Without obligation of any sort, send the coupon to-day for our 


offer and receive FREE this beautiful Portfolio. Just clip and mail 


the coupon. 


Company 


416 W. 13th Soreet 
C.0.11-80 New York, N. Y. 


Please quote me by mail price 

and term$ on Ridpath’s History 

of the world, and at the same time 

mail me the portfolio of sample pages 
including reproductions of famous histori- 
Cal paintings from the art galleries of Europe. 





Address. 
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A Million Dollar 


Secret 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


HIS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my hands 
without education, without capital, with- 
out training, without experience, and without 

study or waste of time and without health, vitality 
or will power, has given me the power to earn more 
than a million dollars without selling merchandise, 
stocks, bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any 
material thing of any character. 


This subtle and basic principle of success re- 
quires no will power, no exercise, no strength, no 
energy, no study, no writing, no dieting, no con- 
centration and no conscious deep breathing. 
There is nothing to practice, nothing to study and 
nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does 
not require that you practice economy or keep 
records, or memorize or learn to do anything, 
or force yourself into any action or invest in any 
stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 


This Subtle Principle must not be confused 
with memory systems, ‘‘will power’’ systems, 
Christian Science, psychology, magnetism, thrift 
or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggestion, concentra- 
tion, ‘‘personality,’’ self-confidence or oppor- 
tunity, nor should this Subtle Principle be 
confused with initiative, mental endurance, 
luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control. 
Neither should this principle be confused with 
imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of 
talking, or salesmanship, or advertising. 


No one has yet succeeded in gaining success 
without it. 


No one has éver succeeded in failing with it. 


It is absolutely the master key to success, 
prosperity and supremacy. 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked 
to me as though [ had absolutely no chance to 
succeed. Fifteen months altogether in common 

ublic school was the extent of my education. 
r had no money. When my father died, he left 


me twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning 


hardly enough to keep myself alive. I had no 
friends for I was a negative and of no advantage 
to any one. [ had no plan of life to help me solve 
any problem. In fact, I did not know enough to 
know that life is and was a real problem, even 
though I had an ‘‘acute problem of life’’ on my 
hands. I was blue and despondent and thoughts of 
eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. I was 
a living and walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless, I could not 
sleep. I could not digest without distress. I had 
no power of application. Nothing appealed to me. 
Nothing appeared worth doing from the fear that 
I could not do anything because of my poor equip- 


ment of mind and body. I! felt that I was shut out 
of the world of success and I lived in a world of 
failure. 


I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly 
depended on drugs and doctors for my health, 
as my father before me. I was a “floater” and 
depended on luck for success. The result of this 
attitude on my part was greater weakness, sickness, 
failure and misery as is always the case under similar 
conditions. 


Gradually my conditlon became worse. | 
reached.a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. 
I reached a crisis in my realization of my failure 
and adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism 
of spirit—out of this distress—arose within me 
a desperate reaction—‘‘a final effort to live’’—and 
through this reaction, arose within me, the dis- 
covery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, 
personality, mind, health, success and supremacy. 
Also out of this misery arose within me the discovery 
of the inevitable laws and principles of failure and 

sickness and inferiority. 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously 
been employing the principles of failure and 
sickness, I immediately began to use the prin- 
ciples of success and supremacy. My life un- 
derwent an almost immediate change. | over- 
came illness through health, weakness through 
power, inferior evolution by superior evolu- 
tion, failure by success, and converted pauper- 
ism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed 
that all successful personalities employ, either 
consciously or unconsciously. I also discovered 
a principle of evolution and believed that if I used 
it, that my conditions would change, for, I had 
but one disease—failure, and therefore there was 
but one cure—success, and I began to use this 
principle and out of its use arose my ambition, my 
powers, my education, my health, my success and 
my supremacy, etc., etc. 


You may also use this principle of  suc- 
cess deliberately, purposefully, consciously and 
profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there 
is also a principle of failure, ill health, weakness 
and negativeness. If you use the principle of 
failure consciously or unconsciously, you are sure 
always to be a failure. Why seek success and suprem- 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path 
through the maze of difficulties? Why not open your 
‘mental eyes” through the use of this subtle suc- 
cess principle, and thus deliberately and purpose 
fully and consciously and successfully advance m 
the direction of supremacy and away from failure 
and adversity? 
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I discovered this subtle principle—this key to You will recognize 
success—through misery and necessity.- You need the _ tremendous 
never be miserable to have the benefit of this value of this Prin- 
subtle principle. You may use this success prin- ciple within less 
ciple just as successful individuals of all time, of all than thirty min- 
countries, of all races, and of all religions have used utes—in fact, al- 
it either consciously or unconsciously, and as 1 am =most immediately, 
using it consciously and purposefully. It requires as you become con- 
no education, no preparation, no preliminary _ scious of it, you will 
knowledge. Any one can use it. Any onecanhar-_ realize its practic- 
ness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to ability, its potency, 
work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what __ its basic reality and 
kind of success you desire, this subtle principle is its power and usability for your personal profit, 
the key that opens the avenue to what you want. pleasure, advancement, prosperity, success and 
It was used by supremacy. 


Cleaspacesu. Maesase. Thousands of individuals claim that the Subtle 

ey 1 eee. Principle of Success is worth a thousand dollars of 

Galli-Curci, "Confucius, ’ any one's money. Some have written that they would 

|e — not take a million dollars for it. You will wonder 

Cleopatra, Demosthenes, that I do not charge a thousand dollars for the Subtle 

Great, Platerch. Principle of Success for disclosing this Principle— 

Wwueee, Meo. Cissteeogter Co- after you get it into your possession and realize its 

Charles Schwab,') Wanamaker, Vanderbilt, tremendous power and influence for your success 
ord Coote sags, Kall Armour... Marcus Aurettus, and supremacy. 

ham Lincoln, Frick, * ‘Lyeurgus, : 
George Washing: Elbert Hubbard, Benjamin Frank- I, myself, have derived such tremendous results— 
n. : 


saa , saemeepeese, amazing results—from its power, that I want every 
man and woman to have this key to success, pros- 
and thousands and thousands of others—the  perity, wealth and supremacy. This is why | am 
names of successful men and women of all times willing to send it to any one—to any address, 
and of all countries and of all religions, and of all without any obligation whatsoever—this Subtle 
colors, make a record of the actions of this Subtle Principle of Success is yours to keep, yours to use 
Principle of Success. None of these individuals for the attainment of your success, happiness and 
could have succeeded without it—no one can suc- supremacy. 
ceed without it—no one can fail with it. 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a 
duty to each other. Only the very lowest type of 
human being is selfish to the degree of wishing to 
profit without helping someone else. This world You would never forgive me, and I could never 
does not contain very great numbers of the lowest forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost oe forgive us. ut failed to bing you to the 

. : : . . point of using this subtle principle of success. fou 
everyone, in. discovering something of value, would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that 
also wants his fellowman to profit through his which you would do for me, if our positions were 
discovery. This is precisely my attitude. I feel reversed. 
that I should be neglecting my most important You want success of some kind. This is your op- 
duty towards my fellow human beings, if I did portunity to get it—to get what you want. 
not make every effort—every decent and honest splits rose oidvens one fom slow, or. write 
eflort—to induce everyone to also benefit to a Subtle Principle of Success without any obligation 
maximum extent through the automatic use of ef any _ whatsoever, 08 your past, and you rill 
this subtle principle. receive 7 return mall, the Subtie Tincipie oO uc- 

cess—a Principle of supremacy—the key to your every 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have success—the equal of which you have never seen. 
less confidence in this Principle because I am 
putting it in “ eats of thousands of a ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 815 Berkeley Building, 
ut | cannot help the negative impression thus . 
possibly create. I must fulfill my duty to each West 44th Street, New York City 
member of humanity, just the same. ewsceeenweeee eee Se eee ee eee ee ee eS 


I do not urge any one to procure it because I ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 815 Berkeley Building, 
offer it without any obligation whatsoever. I urge West 44th Street, New York City 
everyone to procure the Subtle Principle of Success 
because the results it holds in store for each indi- ,,,You,"aysend me at your risk and expense, the Subtle Prin- 
vidual are great—very great. I promise you and myself to help myself to the utmost through 
the Subtle Principle of Success 


This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and I promise to accept the Subtle Principle of Success with an eager 
‘ ie . ’ and open mind for my advantage. 
overmastering in its influence for good, profit, pros- _I am above seventeen years of age and I am sincere and honest 
> 7 - oan f H in tat ises. 
perity and success that it would be a sin if I kept it Sele endavssand chat f um nat eiigieed to sstum or to pay Oot 
tomyself andgised it only for my personal benefit. the Subtle Principle of Success. 

So sure am I of the truth of my ~tatements 
—so absolutely positive am I of the correctness of 
my assumption, and so absolutely certain am I 
that this Principle in your hands will work wonders 
for you—that I am willing to place this Subtle 
Principle of Success in your hands, at my expense, 
without any obligation whatsoever, on your part. 











Remember, you are under no obligation whattso- 
ever, to pay or to return anything to me. The 
Subtle Principle of Success is yours to keep. 


"” (write plainiy) *” 


Editor's Note.—The above statement in Current Opinion is 
bsolutely ¢ d in every way to be as represented. 
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What Did the Abbé See in the Moonlight 


as he peered stealthily down upon the river path after rushing forth, cudgel in hand, to avenge a 
fancied slight upon his honor? Was it the two young lovers clinging to each other under the 
stars, or the witchery of the night, or the almost forgotten romance of his own youth that trans- 
formed him from a judge to an accessory, causing him to exclaim to himself: 

*‘God perhaps has made such nights as this to clothe with his ideals the loves of men.” 


Nothing could be more human, more captivating than this story of the sudden change of a good the si 
man’s ire into sympathy and understanding. None but a master of the hearts of men as well as invigo 
a master stylist could do it full justice. Both these requisites have been met in this moving tale, press t 
one of a sefies of intimate studies of emotion included in a new volume of and sa 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES ||| 


By Guy de Maupassant 


the greatest of all writers of this school, who made a lifelong investigation of the psychology of 
passion and wrote with pitiless accuracy of the littlenesses, the deceits, the vanities, and the occa- 
sional flashes of nobility and heroism among his fellow mortals. 

This facinating volume contains a war story that pictures the Boche in all his native ferocity, tales 
of young love as touching as were ever penned, a marvelous satire upon the career of a supposedly 
virtuous and happy wife whose secret was exposed by death,,a ghost story that will send a thrill to 
the marrow of the most hardened scoffer, the strange sequel to a divorce that upset the judgment of 
the courts, and other poignant and witty narratives that lay bare our foibles and frailties as with a 
scalpel. Every one of the stories is a literary gem of the.first water. 

Neatly printed from special type on fine paper, bound in flexible leatheroid, size of volume 63 4 
by 5 inches, will slip into the pocket. 


Sent anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50, postpaid 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 50 W.47th St, New York 

















Cur Queshon3-be it the pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki,the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gast 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority- 


contains an accurate, final answet. 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. & 
ular and India-Paper Editions. G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Wri e for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per ‘Current O 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, 
25.000 words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and 
management, in A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh 
Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Joan of Arc and the Voices| 


you know how this dag og we heard the voices? 3 
“Clairaudience,” 50c, by D Other b poke Br f 
the author, ‘‘Beckoning Hands From the Near Beyond,” 
fs Gause and 99 $1.50; “Telepathy,” its technique, 75c, cloth, $1.50; “How to Bx 
pad press ‘the. Spiritu: ritual Pe yy” com. $1 i “Bend, F — 
a wonder ook with color ctiona nc am 
You can be quickly cured if you stammer. 10 cents, dressed envelope for booklet on “Child Psychology,” psychical ua 
coimor stamps for 288. page cloth bound My -7y Stammer- foldment and Divine Science of Healing, t 
ing and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammer- 
ing and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE DR. J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 
4553 Bogue Buildin Indianapolis, |ndiana 1916 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


S. INNA KONA 


ay FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN 
[Ask For A-K Tabs | "TAB LETS 
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NEW Electric Health Brush 


icity Iry it 30 Days for Health and Beauty 


Here at last is a wonderful Electric Health Brush which generates its own electricity by 
the simple pressure of your thumb. Entirely NEW. Nothing like it. The healthful, 
invigorating, healing effect of electricity now brought to you anywhere. Just 
press the lever with thumb, and high-frequency current passes through every cell 
and tissue. Wonderful for hair, scalp, complexion. Stimulates blood and nerves. 
Relieves rheumatism, neuritis and cther pains. Builds health, strength and energy. 


Makes Its Own Electricity 
No Batteries Used 
No Cords to Connect 
No Wiring 


One of the greatest electrical 
ventions if 
tained. 
nothing to use. Nothing to renew 
or replace. Self-generating elec- 
tricity. No connection to electric 
circuit. Attachments for use 


Fully covered by patents. 


Feel 
Great 


Use the Wonder Electric 
Health Brush every worn- 
i Puts new 

into 





you. 
day. Electricity now 
im your handbag or 
Guitcase for trav- 
cling. Weighs 

only 10 ounces. 

Wire bristles. 
Strong or 


30 Days &F z pee 


“days free. Mail 


Trial Offer J Ss 


. 
Write 
We want you to See and Try the 7 i. 
Wonder Electric Health Brush ; * a . for 
before you obligate yourself to . , 
keep it. Send the coupon. We will mail you our 
offer at once. Just try this wonderful brush in your 
ownhome. See how remarkable it is. See how it gener- 
ates its own electricity with thumb pressure. 


Examine it thoroughly. Then send it back if it isn’t 

the greatest electrical health device you ever saw. You 

take no risk on this offer. Every penny back if you are 
not completely satisfied. 


For the Hair—For Complexion—For Bodily Health 


| Try this Wonder Electric Health Brush for the hair 
258 San EE »> ont east. _ how * Savigeaten, a> — 
ry it for the complexion, with speci attachment. 
MKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE . (No extra charge for attechmenta,) att, it on your 
: setri rheumatic joints, your y. See how it makes you 
Sole American Distributors . tingle with life and health 
DEPT. 311 + 


Wirving Place New York +* 30 DAYS TRIAL 


Take 30 days to prove the Wonder Electric Health 
Send me your Special Introductory Price + Brush. See for yourself what it will de for you. See 
a 30 Days Trial Offer on the Wonder how convenient it is. See how praetically indestruc- 
Eectric Health Brush. * tible. Try it in every way for 30 days. 
Send Coupon Now 
If you want to feel like a new — every morning, 
if you want new life, new health. new beauty and new 
energy, mail coupon. Do it NOW. before the present 
special introductory price and offer are withdrawn. 
McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 
Sole American Distributors 
Dept. 311, 30 Irving Place, New York 
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Again His Flaming Spirit 
Startles the World! 


rich, the titled, the powerful. Wherever he 
discovered sham or hypocrisy, corrup. 
tion or- oppression, there he unloosed the 


thunderbolt= of his fury. And because no powe; 
on earth was strong enough to stem the outpour. 


GAIN the world will gasp in amaze- 
ment at his reckless daring—again 
his fiery bursts of passion will hold 

men breathless—again his pathos will stir the heart 


—again his humor will delight the mind! 
his enemies, 


With the 


His life was a fiery crusade for Truth. 
fury of an avenging angel he hurled himself upon by his me 
every fake and fraud in Christendom. 
ness that outraged convention, struck terror to the 
hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the guilty; 
he laid bare the shame of the great and mighty, the 


ings of a flaming spirit, 


with an assa4sin's bullet 
is immortal and canoot die 
the fiery geniu 


With a bold- 


nity been offere 


rciless exposures, 
But the Truth he wrote in lett 

And now 
of Brann the Iconocia it lives again. Never before have 
his complete writings been published —never before has the 


maddened 
silenced him at last 
rs of flame 
in twelve handsome volumes 


opportu 


1 to know the full compass of his amazing wizardry 
of words—to fee! the spell of tus irresistibie 


power ot language 


Now —for the first time—the Complete Writings of the ‘‘ Wizard of Words” 





A Few of the 
Masterpieces 


A Pilgrimage to Perdition 

Mankind’s Mock-Modesty 

Is Civilization a Sham? 

Speaking of Gall 

Satan Loosed for a Season 

A Voice from the Grave 

The Mouth of Hell 

The American Middle Man 

A Disgrace to Civilization 

Some Cheerful Liars 

From the Gods to the Gutte: 

The Children of Poverty 

Balaam’s Ass 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me: 
or R 





The Cat 

Driven te the Devil 

The Seven Vials of Wrath 
Adam and Eve 

The Professional! Reformer 
Her Beautiful Eyes 

The Locomotive Fireman 


A Prize Idiot of the Earth 
“The Typical American Town” 
Glory of the New Garter 


The Deadly Parallel 
Thou Shalt Not 
The Old Maids’ Auction 











— — — — —FREE EXAMINATION COUPON - — — —=— 
THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 1811, 130 E. 25th St., 


Gentlemen: Send me the 12 volumes of Brann ‘com- 
I will either return the books in 5 days 
after I receive them or will send you the first payment of 
$1 and then $2 a month until the special introductory 


plete) prepaid. 


price of $27 is paid. 


The Iconoclast 





BRANN 


Here is a phenomenon of language such as the world 
has never seen before—nor will ever see again. Here 
are 3800 pages that will hold you spellbound—you will 
marvel at Brann’s magic expression—you will be startled 

at his sheer audacity—you will be charmed by his rare 
beauty of style—you will delight in his keen satire. 
He was an unexampled master of language—at his 
touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with the red 
heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare of passion. 
With the genius of his pen he ruled the emotions of men, played upon the 
heartstrings of humanity. He was hated and loved. feared and wor 
shipped. A legion of friends applauded his dauntless independence—a 
host of ene:nies cried ouit to stop the fury of his attack But no one hai 
ever known the full abundance of his genius Now s never before, thi: 
rich experience awaifs you If you would know the wizardry of words 


the power of language—if you would make vour speech and writing breathe 
with eloquence—then you will read eagerly every ord so this great new 


edition of Brann. 
Send No Money 


You must act quickly, for this first edition is limited Before the books 
were off the press demands for them poured in re I nd ~s r the count-y 
Only a short time remains to take adv x of t tion low p.ic> 
and the publishers’ introductory offer F( THE 7) SPL. ENDID NEW 
VOLUMES CONTAINING 3800 PAG ES 

You need send mo money. Merely fill out and mis‘ h > coupon and the 
12 volumes will be sent to you for free examination lake 5 days to decide 
whether you want to keep the books or send them ba~| if you keep the 
set, pav only $1 in 5 days and then $2 a month until (he *oecral introductory 
price of $27 has been paid. 


Mail the coupon now. before the present edi- 
tion is exhausted and the price goes up. Remem- 
ber, this five-day free examination offer involves 


no cost or obligation on your part. Dept 


Twelve Handsorm-+ 


New York 


Complete Works in 12 Vok 


Brann, The Iconoclast, 
@f whom Elbe:t Hubbard said: 
“He saw through the hd- 
low mockeries of society and 
teligion He was an Icono 
clast—an Image Breaker. Me 
unloosed his tongue and pes 
in denunciation of all and 
everything that appeared to 
stand between the sunlight 
and his ideals. He was the 
Wizard of Words—the Master 
of our Lamguage. He 
the English language by the 
tail and smapped its head of 
for his own delectation and 
the joy of the onlooker.” 


- TheBrann Publishers, |n. 


(811, 130 East 25th St., New York City 


Volumes Sent On Approval 
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A New Science for the Promotion of Health 


— thermics 


Nature’s Rebuilder of Exhausted Nerves. 


No Medicine, 


Movements, Massage, or Electric Rays 


BY JOHN G. HOMAN 


The world was quite old before common light- 
ning was discovered to be electricity. Now we 
have the wireless—X-Rays—power, light, from 
this great natural force. 


As Old As The World 


Similarly, the underlying principle of —thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its un- 
foldment of human blessings. The science of 
—thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body structure in normalizing 
themselves to health, for within our bodies are 
wonderful powers of self-recuperation, when aided 
by this simple, natural means. 


A Natural Force 


The science of —thermics can be successfully 
applied to much of human ills. In the applica- 
tion of the science of —thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appliances, 
some internal, some external, yet each specifically 
adapted to the purpose in view. 


Thermics Proves Itself 


—thermics is sure to help you. There are no 
nostrums to work havoc with your physician's 
labors, or his expert care. There are no mystic 
features. Like other sciences, —thermics proves 
itself first by reason and then by results. 





Thermalaids Are Ethical 


Thermalaids are sold to the 
many 3 because, unlike other a 
cies the healing art, they 
db harm the patient. He is 
never advi to avoid his doc- 
tor’s care. malaids are so 
simple to use, so understand- 
able.-that the use of tens 
thousands of them has proved 
fe in the hands of the public. 
cosas with laiety 
and prof ession is supervised by 
/tompetent licensed medical at- 
tention but this is not intended 
to mean that is prac- 
1 in absentia. Our inten- 
{tien is to give our tron 
the advice and in t = 
formation that oa ae 
nished. b by him may ene 
atively permit. 











Thermalaids, the conductors through which 
—thermics is applied, have the confidence of the 
public because they are so simple to use, so un- 
derstandable and so quickly effective. Thou- 
sands have proved their simple safety and their 
wonderful revitalizing power. 


—thermics is vital to men past middle life when 
disturbed slumber, compelling frequent arising, 
tells upon declining nerves. 


Nature’s Rebuilder 


—thermics is vital in forms of swollen glands and gland 
faults of various descriptions; in obesity, eauto-intoxica- 
tion, constipation, sciatica, etc. Vital also as a corrective 
builder because it is nature's be tonic for exha nerves. 
In fact, —thermics is with great effectiveness 
in practically all Ey - disturbances, especially those 
having to do with the nervous system and vital organs. 
(Thermalaids are not offered, nor is —thermics a 
for — osis, cancer, heart disease and kindred 
ments. 


Thermalaids 


The tools of this broad science are called Thermalaids, 
some of which are adapted to conditions which uire 
only a general diagnosis, and work with prompt ‘ect- 
iveness. Some are .~ <7 to simple, some to intricate 
faults in the health fabric, internal and external. You 

will want to know how this new science is applied and 
you can get the story without trouble, obligation or an- 
noyance. Just write t name of your trouble on the 
coupon below and mail at once. 


THERMALAIDS _ Dept. 64-A. 


Please tell me, without obligation, how —thermics will 
correct the health faults I have written below. 


Steubenville, Ohio 
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Who Owns the Press 
and Why? 


When you read your daily paper, are 
you reading facts or propaganda? And 
whose propaganda ? 

Who furnishes the raw material for 
your thoughts about life? Is it honest 
material ? ; 

No man can ask more important 
questions than these; and here for the 
first time the questions are answered 
in a book 


THE BRASS CHECK 


A Study of American Journalism 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Ninth edition just sent to press—a total of 144,000 copies. 


“The Brass Check”’ is a book of facts; a book 
packed solid with facts. Says the introduction: 
‘Here are names, places, dates—such a mass 
of material as you cannot doubt, you cannot 
evade. 
highest of your gods. 


Journalism; you will know the body and soul 
of it.” 

Says Robert Herrick: 
and congratulate you.” 

Says Charles Zueblin: 
ought to raise the roof!’’ (It has done so.) 

Says John Haynes Holmes: “The book is 
tremendous. I have never read a more strongly 
consistent argument or one so formidably but- 
tressed by facts. You have proved your case 
to the handle. I again take satisfaction in 
saluting you not only as a great novelist, but 
as the ablest pamphleteer in America today. I 
am already passing around the word in my 
church and taking orders for the book.” 

Says the ‘‘Nation’’ (New York): ‘‘A most 
important book ... a fascinating apd thoro 
treatise upon the American press.” 


“T wish to thank you 


‘“**The Brass. Check’ 


Says the ‘‘Nation” (London): ‘‘This astonish- | 


.a highly curious record...a 


ing production. . 
..a plain factual 


telling array of evidence. 
record.” 

Says the ‘‘Neues Journal’’ (Vienna): “‘A book- 
trade ‘scoop’ without equal . . . a breath-taking, 
clutching, frightful book.” 

448 pages. Single copy, paper 60 cents postpaid; 


three copies, $1.50; ten copies, $4.50. Single copy, cloth, 
$1.20 postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. 


Address: UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 





. LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Box 239H, 





Here are your sacred names, the very | 
When you have read this 
story, you will know the thing called American | 
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center, for all the eB an independent home 
paper a prints all the news of the wor 
a Dim it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep 
Will bri ret = what is going 
ng oa the world, at the Washington 
If you want a paper in in the inner 
your home which is sin- council with those ‘one 
finder is yours. If you would appreciate g 
paper which puts everything clearly, strong. 
a ion th briefily—here it is. Send 10¢ to a 
‘i at Fy quiet P such a@ paper, and 
PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead. 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat. 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. ¢, 


and tells the truth; now in its 28th year Th 

least expense of time or] the Wortd’s Cop poe pes 

reliable, entertain- id the world’s destiny. 

thfinder on probation eight 

ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ 
SPEAKERS. CLUB WOMEN, writeRs 





The little matter’ of 10 cts. will bring you the 

rat enter oy ht weeks on trial. The Pathfinder jg 

an a | weekly, published at the Nation’s 

yo fills the bill without emp the purse: 

money, this is your means. | readi inder is 

like seth 
cere, 
From the ing, Wholesome, the Path- 

~%& ~~ foc does not repay us, but we are 

api glad ~~ Sek im new friends. The ene 

54 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. c 

active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service, 
We assist in 


9 preparing material for special ar- 
ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service, 
JTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 


AU 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


LINCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY leading to usual degrees (including 
Pharmacy). School founded 1897. 700 graduates. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 











To plant is to proph- 
esy; and the Harvest 


To Plow Is to Pray answers and fulfills.” 


—Ingersoll. Read a Freethought paper. Send 10 cents for 
sample copy and Catalogue of Books to The Truth Seeker, 
62 Vesey Street, New York. 


| WOMEN 


Turn Your Spare 
Moments into 
Dollars 


A New Line af Endeavor 
Open to Women Who 
Find it Necessary to In- 
crease Their Incomes 


HROUGH this plan HOME MAKERS 
I who have only a few spare hours—one, 
two, or three hours each day can make 
a steady income—BUSINESS WOMEN can 
hold their present positions and INCREASE 
their incomes—STUDENTS can become self- 
supporting. Weareoffering women an unusual 
opportunity to do pleasant and profitable work. 
Write to us TODAY and we will give 
you definite work to do and full instruc- 
tions to successfully carry on our plan. 


MARY E. ROBERTS 
Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place, New York 
Please send me detailed information on “How to Earn 
Money in Spare Time.” 











A8Young Woman 
in Ohio Who Has 
Earned $1975 
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He Cried “Prove It” 
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They Hated Him Because 


Is there a God? Is there a Hell? Is there a Heaven? Are we better than the 


Savage who worships an Idol? 
Robert G. Ingersoll. But they couldn’t—or wouldn't. 
They fought him. 


They hated him. 


We sympathize with the savage whose God is a monstrous a 
t 


We pity him for the Tad he places upon the ring in his nose. 


are we better than he 


Is it true that much of our goodness is mothered by cowardly 


fear? Is it true that our God is created by a mind too 


its own thinking? 
Are you afraid to say ‘No?’ 


paint your face and your body and 
you worship a snake?—others do! 

ngersoll, for fifty years. preached the gos 
truth. He oyuienehieed with people who feared what he believed 
did not exist—a God. He felt that the world was being swallowed rison 
up by a phantom—a shadow—a “bogeyman. Bina 
every sect, every creed. He dared them to prove to him that they 
knew what they were talking about. 
him. Instead, they held him up to scorn. 
ut they couldn't find 


Col. Robert G. I 


him at the si 
that’s what hurt. 





A FEW OF 
INGERSOLL’S IMPORTANT 
ADDRESSES 


Jesus Christ 
Mistakes oo 


Which Way? 

The Truth 

The Foundations of 
Faith 


Superstition 

The Devil 

Progress 

What Is Religion? 

About the Holy Bible 
Revtowsss Re 


w 
Limitations of 

Toleration 

A Christian Sermon 

Is Sulcide a Sin? 

Is Avarice Tri- 
umphant 

Orthodoxy 

Myth and Miracle 

The Christian Religion 

Is Divorce Wrong? 

A Vindication of 
Thomas Paine 

Shakespeare 

Robert Burns 

Abraham Lincoln 

The Great Infidels 

Liberty in Literature 

Some Reasons Why 











If you believe in a God, why? 
Is there a Hell? 


wear a nose ring? 


a flaw in 


Is ye a God? 
Why don’t you 
Why don’+ 


1 of a man-m 


He challenged 


He defied them to answer 
They mentally burned 


been governor of 
dency. 


bring p people into the 
houses up and 


. Ne one could a 
save the true motive he had—to shake peor from the —— 
son into which they had been thrown b 

" He wanted to oaem the shackles of 


But he wouldn't stop talki 
ade God 


* and across the continent 
rie he was fought —for they tried to recanted. 
But under oath his family have swora that Ingersoll dicd as be had 


“Proze tt and I'll believe you,"’ cried Col. 
So they cast him out, 
But for fifty years he fought back. 
Never could they batter down his logic. Never could they answer with reason. 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll | 


Ingersoll seppled over a brittle Belief and it broke into 
of pieces. He said. in effect, that t 

that was a bad thing to say. ay. esoncially if 
could make thousands of othe 


thousands 
ae ele wasafake. Of course 
u really believed it and 

rs believe ¥ 


~~ was a power. In olden days he would have beem tarred 
and feathered, imprisoned, “done away with.” 
llinois—some say he could have had the preai- 


He could have 


against a blind acceptance of 
‘motive’ fer his belief, 


lindly ty 

of fear. He wanted te 
And for fifty years Ingersoll spoke to 
Even afters 
rove that he 


lived—an agnostic—an unbeliever. 


The Complete Works of the Greatest 
Religious Thinker of the Age 


COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


In 12 Handsome Volumes 
Shipped Free 


Whatever your belief— 
whatever your sen —7ep 


the World's 

greatest Unbeliever cannot 

shake you from it. And if it 

be, to your challenged mind 

think what freedom 

must come to you when the 
chains are broken. 

Ing . even the Clergy 
admit, was a great thinker. 
Henry Ward Beecher said 
that no man ever lived who 
could talk like him. The 
peese quoted him. mY of 





tonne his o-ations were soid. 


He was the subject of attack 
from nearly every pulpit, in 
every city. town and miet 
in the country. It is safe to 
say bis words were transla 
into every foreign — > 
He couldn't be stopped e 
couldn't ay on — 
couldn’t be shaken 

po the truth as he \-- 
it. 

Every man and woman 
with a spark of courage will 
want to read Ingersoll. He 
has been dead for twenty 

but no ome has y 


peared who could add one 
whit of —— ro to the case 
he presen 


THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, DEPT. 311, 
Wolf Building, 54 on Ave., New York, N. Y. 


the 12-volume New Dresden Edition of Ingersoll’s 
Works. I agree to return them ly = days after delivery, or if I elect to keep them, I will 
pay for them upon the terms indicated below: 


GmntLemen: Send me, all charges 


3 after 5 days, 
7 after 5 days, $10 


monthly thereafter for 7 months 
monthly thereafter for 3 months 


Send No Money 


We are oatous to send you the 
a - s Shass "seein 
ree 
This is the New Dresden Edition, com - 
rising 12 handsome Octavo — 
in Cardinal Red 
with Gold 


This ~~ & of Ingersoll in- 
Sz, “strata ies re eee 


re. 
The entire twelve volumes will be 
sent to you, without payment of any 
money in advance, so that you may 
examine them, if you wish to do so. 
Examine them. read one or two of the 

articles, judge for yourself of the _ 


on the 


The INGERSOLL 
PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 311 
Wolf Building, 54 Lexington Ave. 

New York, 


l 





on infants with great benefit. Just a soothing feeling of 
warmth—not heat. Creates ozone—purifies air and goes 
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ou Try 


My Wonderful | 
New Kind of 


Electricity 
for Health and 
Beauty 


10 Days Free 


My new kind of electricity builds wonderful 
health and beauty. does this from the 
INSIDE instead of from the OUTSIDE as do 
powders and cosmetics. It is electricity in its 
most healing form Scores of volts pass 
through every tissue in the body. causing 
cellular massage. Yet you do not feel one 
twinge of pain. Thousands of physicians, 
beauty specialists, drugless healers, hospitals 
one oe use this new kind of electricity, 
called 


VIOLET RAYS 


because it is better than gallons of lini- 
ment, tons of cosmetics, and_in many 
casés than barrels of medicine. Thousands 
can use Violet Rays at hme with almost 
miraculous success for relieving neuritis, 
asthma, catarrh, deafness, nervousness, 
insomnia, obesity, lumbago, skin troubles, 
pimples, sallowness, and for falling hair. 


A New Sensation 


Unlike other forms of elec- 
tricity, Violet Rays do not con- 
tract or pound the muscles. 
There is no shock or pain. Used 








The 


Declaration of Independence 


Fast Fading Away 


THIS SACRED PIECE OF PAPER represent- 
ing the sentiment and spirit that have characterized 
the beginning and progress of this wonderful Gov- 
ernment, and the greatest statement of political rights 
ever penned, altho locked in the steel vaults at Wash- 
ington, away from the light, has been fast fading un- 
til now very little of the writing can be deciphered 


When the fading first commenced the Govern- 
ment prepared an exact facsimile of the original. 
Thousands visit the State Department every year 
to see the Declaration of Independence, and this fac- 
simile is what they see. The original is never ex- 
hibited. 


WE ARE ABLE TO MAKE YOU AN OWNER 
OF ONE OF THE FACSIMILES 


each one bearing the Official Certificate of the State 
Department under seal, attesting that it is an exact 
copy of the ORIGINAL DECLARATION OF IN.- 
DEPENDENCE. 


The document is surrounded by the Coats of Arms 
of the United States and those of the thirteen orig- 
inal States in beautiful colorings of blue, red, and 
gold on parchment, and considered merely as a pic- 
ture would be a pleasing decoration in any library or 
living-room, but its greatest value lies in the fact that 
it is an exact counterpart of the GRAND OLD 
DOCUMENT in which our sturdy ancestors boldly 
proclaimed to the world the rights of man; and to 
the upholding of those principles pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTAGE 
PREPAID 





Current Literature Publishing Co. 
50 West 47th Street, New York 











through every part of your system yet you cannot feel it. 
You can prove this easily—we show you how. Mysterious 
and wonderful. 


Builds New Health and Beauty 


There is nothing else like 
Vi-Rex Violet Rays. Soothes 
or stimulates as desired. Re- 
markable for nervous people. 
U by men and women. 
Clears complexion quickly. 
Use daily, morning or evening. 
Wonderful when tired. Won- 
derful for inducing sleep. 
Nothing like Violet Rays ever 
invented. Try it 10 days. 


Do not send 
money now. 

* just write pos- 
1 


or mai 

upon for wonderful , & 52 Page 

SEeaeguag Book explaining in detail. Read how 

Violet Rays massage every cell in the 

Vi-Rex Electric Co. body. Read letters from users. See 

1711 what physiciass. a 

users say y sufier y be 

326 W. Madison St. Chicago. Li satisfied with less pee your full 

share of super health and beauty 

Pig Pg ame NOUr =~ See what Violet Rays will do for 

lars of your Trial Offer @ ‘al ier begs ek one fdas’ 

of the Vi-Rex Violet Ray t Trial Offer. Do not miss this 
Machine. offer. en sall a. 


Vi-Rex Elec 
@ Dept. 1711, 326 J W. Niece St. 
& Chicago, i. 





IMPORTANT! 


When notifying Current Opinion 
of a change in address, subscribers 
should give both the old and the 
new address. This notice should 
reach us about two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 











‘Become a Specialist in 


Ace countancy 
mentee te peta 


BR 04 In prafesaton and besides ~y a jist 
P. A. instructors of bie! eedee 
PEE BOOK telic Jost whst roe want tc know. Address 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 
Dept. B9-14 2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, lil. 
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ow I Got Spot Cash 
For My Real Estate 


A Plan that Worked Like Magic—Brought Big 
Price After Agents Failed—Cost But a Few Dol- 
lars—And Saved Agent’s Commission of $122.50 


1UR home was a mile from the car-line, 
and it was another two miles down 
town after having reached the car- 
line. Technically we lived in town, 
but not having a car, we were not 
much better off than if we had been 
living in the country. 

“We wanted to sell and get ‘closer in,’ 
but repeated efforts, thru real estate 
agents, were of no avail, as it seemed 
each time a prospective buyer was 
he was directed to something better 








discovered, 
eventually. 

“After having given up all hopes, an advertise- 
ment of the Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate 
came to our attention. We got them and followed 
them. They worked like magic, and sold our 
place for exactly one-third more than it had cost us.’ 

The above enthusiastic statement as to the quick, 
easy and profitable results obtained from using the 
Simplex Plans, is only one of many received from all 
parts of this country, as more that 5,000 properties, 
of all kinds, throughout the United States and 
Canada have already been sold by this marvelously 
successful system. 

The Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate are as 
far ahead of the old method of marketing property, 
as the modern motor car is ahead of the ox cart of 
our forefathers. 

They are the crystallized, systematized knowledge 
of the world’s most successful real estate salesman’s 
twenty years experience, during which time he 
dealt with thousands of buyers and sellers in all 
parts of the country, made thousands of experi- 
ments, and successfully solved thousands of difficult 
selling problems. Therefore, they contain only 
proved-out, time-tested plans, principles and ideas 
—the inside secrets of successful real estate selling. 

These effective Plans have now been so simplified 
and condensed that they are complete in only 32 
pages (8 x 13 inches) in type written form, each set 
approved and autographed by the originator. 

They contain such clear, concise, straightaway 
information—are so simple and easy to follow—that 
any intelligent person can use them to the fullest ad- 
vantage. 

They will enable you to handle the sale of your own 
property without any difficulty—without depending 
upon any one else—without paying big commissions 
to agents—just as other wide-awake property 
owners have done. Here are a few words of praise for 
the wonderful efficiency -of these helpful Plans: 

“The Smoke Plans sold my house for cash within two 
weeks.’ S., Wauwatossa, Wis. “Sold my farm for 
cash. ahs. ke A Glenwood, Minn. ‘. -~ my country 
place in three weeke for cash.” —H. M. B., New York City. 


“Sold my store and real estate."”"—B. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Simplex Plans sold my house for cash within three weeks.’ 

i Aes Marshalltown, Iowa. “Sold my hat factory, 

Endorse your methods.’’—W. E. B., Buffalo, N. Y. “Sold 
my property. Your plans quickest I ever saw.” —J. S.. 
Waterford, N. J. “Your plans sold my Colorado ranch.’ 
P. E. V., Lansing, Mich. ‘Sold for cash = 10 Er ‘a __W. 
H.C., Wakefield, Mass. “Sold my Hotel.’ Plano, 
lil. “Sold three lots for cash.”"—R. P. M., wt Canada. 
“Sold my Michigan farm."’"—E. A. D., Miami, Fis. 


It makes no difference what kind of a property 
you have, whether it is worth $500 or $50,000, 
whether it is located in the city of Chicago or in 
the heart of Montana, far from any railroad, there 
is a Simplex Plan to fit your requirements. 

These scientific Plans show you how to attract the 
largest possible number of prospective buyers—how to 
interest them in your particular property—and just 
how to close the sale and get the cash. 

They show you how to get the best possible price— 
how to save all agents’ fees and commissions—how to 
save three to six months’ time in finding a buyer. 

In view of what this remarkable method has done 
for others, isn’t it plain, downright foolishness for 
you to spend a minute's time, an ounce of energy, or a 
cent of money in any effort to make a sale, until 
carefully examine a set of the Simplex Plans? his 
you can do without cost or obligation of any kind. 

Do not send any money. Fill in and mail the cou 
or write a letter or post card, and a complete set of the 
Plans you need will be sent to you by return mail. 
Examine them thoroughly. Then if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied that they are just what you want, send 
them back any time within ten days after you receive 
them, and you will not owe a single penny. 

On the other hand, if you find upon examination, 
that they are just as represented—just what you have 
been looking for—exactly what you need to make a 
quick cash sale of your property—then send $10 in 
full payment. 

That is the fair, square way in which the Simplex 
Plans are sold. You are not asked to take the slightest 
risk. It costs you nothing whatever to investigate. 
So mail the coupon at once—before this free-examina- 
tion offer is withdrawn. THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 
332, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


Seth Moyle, Mgr. THE SIMPLEX CO., 
Dept. 332, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sir: You may send me a set of the Simplex Plans for 
Selling Real Estate in the State of 
together with positive proof of what they have done for 
others, and what they can do for me. I will remail the 
Plans to you within ten days after I receive them, or 
send $10 in full payment. 

I promise not to show them to any one, or make any 
use of the principles, idexs and information they contain 
unless I keep the 
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ye. 


He was found in Central Java in 1891 
by a Dutch army surgeon, Eugen Dubois 








CONTENTS OF THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER 


A New Search for the Oldest Man 
Roy Chapman Andrews 


Jungle Stratagems and Spoils 
Charles Mayer 
Illustrations by Will Crawford 


From the Book of a Japanese Urchin 
A Poem 
Stanley Kimmel 


Civil War as a Profession in China 
John O. P. Bland 


An American in Asia 
Louis Graves 
Part III 


Willard Straight, War Correspondent 


Houses of Eternity 
An Insert of Photographs 
The Way of the Farmer in Japan II. 
Robertson Scott 
The Lady and the Parrots 


A Jataka Tale 
Bernard Sexton 


The Shrine of Three Faiths 
J. F. Scheltema 


Kingtehchen, The Porcelain City 
John Knight Shryock 
Prohibition in Old India 

Gordon B. Enders 


Asiatic Bookshelf 








The Oldest Man 
in the World! 


UST part of a skull, two molar teeth and a 

thigh bone! Pieced together, he propounded one 

of the most perplexing conundrums in the study 
of human ancestry. Were these the remains of 
an ape-man who lived 500,000 years ago? Since 
Darwin’s theory, no such engrossing conjecture 
had come to us. The evolution of the human race 
—what did primitive man look like?—was Asia the 
cradle of mankind ?>—these were some of the things 
men pondered. And science was not satisfied. 


Now a great-Expedition is planned to search 
for the ancestors of this ape-man and all other 
proof of earliest life—an Expedition which prom- 
ises to exceed in romance and adventure, in 
interest and in scientific achievement, the discov- 
eries of the North and of the South Poles, In the 
NOVEMBER number of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—8-page Art Insert 


is told the fascinating story of this Expedition to be con- 
ducted by the American Museum of Natural History, in 
cooperation with the American Asiatic Association and 
ASIA. The Expedition will be led by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. The story of its achievement, amazing in its pos- 
sibilities, covering a period of at least five years—will be 
told exciusively in ASIA. Mr. Andrews outlines the far- 
reaching plan—‘A New Search for the Oldest Man,” in the 
November number. 


“CIVIL WAR AS A PROFESSION IN CHINA.” John 
O. P. Bland, one of the most expert writers on the Far East, 
tells the tragic and humorous elements of the disruption of 
China’s government under the plundering Tuchuns—the 
counterparts of the robber barons of the Middle Ages. 


“WILLARD STRAIGHT,WAR CORRESPONDENT.” 
A Japanese boy of twelve, a naked knife in his own hand 
at his vitals, did he dare kill himself ?—the Samurai test of a 
warrior’s nerve! Willard Straight’s own diary as war corres- 
pondent tells this and many other stories of what the 
Russians faced when they fought Japan. 


“JUNGLE STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS.” Charles 
Mayer spent a lifetime catching alive great pythons, lions, 
tigers, elephants and monkeys in the jungles of the East. 
How he did it, and is still alive, he is telling in ASIA. 
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When Hindustan Went Dry 
L-AD-DIN KHALIJI, the Sultan of Hindustan 
from 1296 to 1321, one day issued an edict 
that there should beno more drinking in his realm. 

The selling of beer, and gambling— dicing’— 

were likewise forbidden. He ordered his a 
servants to fetch the china and glass vessels ‘aes re. 
from his banquet-hall and break them into <=. 
bits. Before the city gate, the fragments 

were thrown, where they rose in a heap. 

Jars and casks of wine were brought from the royal cellars and 
emptied at the same gate in such abundance that mud and mire were 
produced, as at the rainy season. A sight that “Pussyfoot” Johnson 
would have loved! 

Yet we think our problems today have never been known to pre- 
vious generations! Profiteers, revenue officers, prohibition and home 
brew were just as much in the public mind years ago as they are at 
this very hour. Read GORDON B. ENDERS’ article. 

The magazine ASIA is like a wonderful motion-picture of the 
Orient miraculously shown to you in your home. You press the 
button, and lo! you view the whole marvelous East. You sign the 
coupon below, and behold! the splendid pageant of Asia moves 
before you for many months. Take a trip with the magazine this 
Autumn, and have all the color and glamour of Asia unfold for you. 
SPECIAL OFFER oercestsen sie. 12 

DECEMBER 3ist, 1920 
A Fourteen Months’ Tour of the Orient 


ASIA deals exclusively with the great continent—and is 
different from any other magazine published. To show you 
the richness and wonder of the Orient as disclosed in its 
pages, we make this special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents per 
copy. 


Through this offer the price is cut more CO. 11-20 


than a third 


Every member of your family will like the magazine. There 
are fifty to sixty beautiful illustrations; an eight-page art 
insert printed on art paper. 


You will go on a caravan route through Asia—penetrate 
and explore the cradle of civilization and religion—the 
Store-house of centuries-old tradition. 


Only the best of everything—paper, printing, art work— 
g0es into the making of ASIA. This special offer may nct 
be repeated. Send the form now. 


ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York 


I desire to receive ASIA, the American Mag- 
azine on the Orient, for one year. Enclosed 
is $3.50. In accordance with your special offer 
I am to receivetwo extra current issues with- 
out additional cost. 


rar lis Fee at 


Address__ 


Business or Profession... 
Canada $4.00; Foreign $4.50 
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“DO WE, OR DO WE NOT, BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY ? 
WE FOUGHT TO SAVE IT, YET WE ARE STRANGLING 
IT TO DEATH BY OUR NEGLECT OF THE EDUCATION 
OF OUR CHILDREN.’’ 

Edward T. Buchner, 


Professor of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NELSON’S accurate, reliable, up-to-date, Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is the 
cornerstone of every American Library. It is not the product of one man’s 
genius—it is the finished utterance of the scholarship of the human race—the 
knowledge of the world’s great minds. To consult Nelson’s is to consult man- 
kind. Your opportunities and the opportunities of every member of your fam- 
ily are curtailed and limited without the aid of this great American Reference 
Library. Get the Encyclopaedia habit.. Be sure of your facts. ‘“‘Look it up 








in Nelson’s.”’ 


heir to—AN EDUCATION. 


The World’s Great Educator 





Nelson’s Is Always New 





Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S re- 
ceive their renewal pages—250 pages or more—be- 
tween 500 and 700 pages each year. These include 
over 2,000 changes, which we find it absolutely neces- 
sary to make, in order to keep NELSON'S perpetually 
accurate and up-to-date, in step with the new world. 


WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL, 


son’s Reading and Study comeees in UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, THE WORLD WAR, BUSI- 
NESS ECONOMICS, NATURE STUDY, AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND HOME ECONOMICS are declared 
by educational authorities to be equal to a college 
course and training in each of these departments. 


| Since printing the present—the Twenty-third 
Edition —very serious strikes and radical increases 
| in costs have taken place in the printing, electro- 
| typing and binding trades, and these, with the 
shortage of print paper throughout the World, will 
| greatly increase the price of future editions. Mail 
the coupon —investigate this great ay 4 Rn od 
| NELSON’S should be found in every 
home. Eventually it will be. WHY Not "NOW? 


Send for price list giving amounts 


EXCHANGE allowed for old Encyclopaedias to 


apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 


Give your children the chance every American boy and girl is 


| WIL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


The World’s Great Authority 





Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is an Authority 
in the Library of Congress, U. S. Depts. of State, Jus- 
tice, War, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. War Ships, 
U.S. Army Posts, Circuit Courts of Appeals, Libraries, 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S 


Nelson’s Research Service Bureau FOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMATION 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of 
Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 
If at any time you are in doubt on any subject, old or 
new, write to this Bureau with the positive assurance 
that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable 
and most dependable information. 


poe eee ere 


Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 122 Years 
Dept. 14-M 
77 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


Please.send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully 
color maps, plates and photographs, 
ow, by easy monthly payments, I caa 
tual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and receive 
FREE membership in Nelson's Research Service Bureau for 
This must incur no obligation whatever 


1 

i 

I 

! illustrated, containin: 
1 and full information 
, own Nelson's Per 
I 

I 

i 


Special Information. 
on my part. 


Name 


/ rrr erry errr re reeeeEeerereErere ser 




















381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 

ciealionte gifts. Master the 

} art of self-expression. Make 

your spare time profitable. 

urn your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Phetoplay 

“ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories. and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 

pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 








There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’ fohiivos, 13 volames ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for liverary workers; sample copy 20c, annual 
@ subdscripcion $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer « manuscript criticism service 
150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address—. 


the Dept. > Springfield, Mass. 


ens 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 





MACK STAUFFER — ** The World’s Great- 

est Second-Sightist”’ 
says Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald, editor of Fort Worth 
Record. ‘‘ Supersensitive,” wrote Robert W. Cham- 
bers. ‘‘The Modern Seer,” featured Frederick 
Moore in his 1918 Books and Authors. ‘‘ The 
‘Wizard’ Edison of fiction, with an imagination 
that projects itself powerfully into the realm of 
the unknown,” reviews The Dallas Morning News. 
Written between 1902-1912, his novel, ‘‘ HUMAN- 
ITY AND THE MYSTERIOUS KNIGHT,” 
which paralleled the Great War and fifiy-odd world- 
events, is the greatest psycho-musical-prophetic 
fiction written. Price $3.00. 


The Roxburgh Publishing Company 


Boston, Mass. 





INVESTMENT 


is a magazine that is re Pe 
sands of people how to make a profit 
on listed stocks and bonds. Write for this 
; week’s issue, which contains =P. -to-date 


iedecmnatiions about several established se- 

siiberateturse INVESTMENT Is FREE: 
eral return. 

WRITE TODAY 


{BEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
| 147P_ South La Salle St.Chicago 





‘“‘He Wanted 
the 


“T heard a shot—I saw him run—and 
then I saw her fall—the woman I loved. 
My leg was broken—and my gun was 
gone! I had only one thought—his 
strange, astounding plots must be re- 
venged—he must die for a coward at 
my hand! He had the courage of a 
lion and the cunning of a rat. Hecame 
running toward me when, suddenly—I—" 


But the story is too thrilling—too fascinating, as 
he tells it. for us to spoil it for you here—for it is told 
by the man who knows how to make a story the most 
breathless thing in the world 


rouls S1EVENSON 


Wild, bleak cliffs of Scotland—raging stormy seas 
— England—America— interesting, mysterious South 
Sea Islands! They are all caught in his pages. All 
over the world he takes you with the splendid magic 
of his pen! Out of the dull everydayness of life 
lures you, breathless, into his tales of fights, wild 
schemings, mutinies, plots, shipwrecks, duele—into 
the place we al! of us love best, the land of irresistible 
Romance. 


At Last—The Thistle Edition 


Complete in 25 Volumes for Little 
More Than Half Price 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked 
with longing eyes at the famous Thistle Edition 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch 
that the 4 was beyond the reach of most people 
You can have the Thistle Edition at little more than 
half price The great outlay for plates has largely 
been worked off, and the Stevenson heirs have gen- 
erously reduced their royalties. 


NEVER AGAIN AT THIS PRICE 


The paper for these books was bought when prices 
were lower than they are ever likely to be again 
This price is made for the present edition. and we 
cannot agree to continue it The price of binding 
alone makes it impossible—to say nothing of the 
high price of paper. Send the coupon now Don't 
wait and pay more. Act now and save money. 
Send the coupon today 


Se WR Be Bree BO ater Ber OF A A ae 


= & 





es — 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson's Thistle Edition in 25 volumes. Bound in attractive red 
cloth, with gilt lettering. If the books are not satisfaétory, I will 
return them within 5 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $3 at once and $3 a month for 14 months. For cash, Gelect 
10% from remittance 


Name 
Address... .. 
NORE. 6 05:00 0050000825 ...Curr. Opin. 11-20 
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How to Become a 
Master of English 


Venerable Natural- 
ist and Nature 
Writer: 


“Any young man 
or woman who has 
an undeveloped 
literary talent 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Famous War-Cor- 
respondent, Hu- 
morist, and Writer, 
Author of “ Back 
Home,” etc.: 

“Any man who 
helps English- 
speaking people to 
& better knowledge 
of practical En ~ 
glish deserves 

and 


mine.” 


out. Supplies what 
nine out of ten 


There is not a walk in life in which a mastery of the 
English language will not bring advancement, a larger 
income, wider influence. It will make the road to success 
smoother and surer. To think straight and purposefully you must know 
words, for they are the finger-posts of thought. Get a command of 
words and it will give you acommand of men—of circumstances. It 
will enable you to convince customers, to make sales, to close con- 
tracts, to impress and sway men of affairs. It will enable you to ex- 
press yourself clearly and forcefully and to write in a vigorous style 
that carries conviction. It will give you power and personality. 
English is good sense, good business. Read what 


These Master Word-Artists 


have te say of the advantages to be de- | glish. For any average person, whatever 
rived from the study of Grenville Klei- | his station, to take up and work through 


ser’s Mail Course in English. Here 
you have expert opinions from people 
who know and appreciate, as no amateur 
can, the importance ofa mastery of En- 


this Course faithfully is to secure an in- 
crease in efficiency that will be worth 
much to him every year in real cash. 
You can have no more valuable asset. 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But it is not only in teaching you a correct and effective use of English that this Course 
is of such splendid service. It has above and beyond this an educative power, a 
character-forming influence that will make you twice the man or woman you 
were. Grenville Kleiser can teach you, by mail, in spare moments at home how to 


Enlarge Your Stoek of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Write ———. Forceful Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Etc. — 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 
Enter Good Society— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence in 
Your Community. 
“TI am so favorably impressed with Mr. 
Kleiser’s Course, his method of yy a 
that I would advise every person to take 


as part of his education.”—Dr. H. J. can not do better than take your Course. 
New York City. Rev. 8. A. WaLTon, Nebraska City, Neb. 


Whatever Your Business er Occupation Grenville Kleiser 
Can Make You More Successful 


What is true of the writer is true of every other occupation. Whether you are a 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, clergyman, salesman, clerk, or in business of any kind, com- 
mand of English will aid you in your upward climb. You need it in every relation of 
life and it will help you more than any other single thing to reach the goal of success. 


FREE—“‘‘How to Become a Master of English’’ 


We want youto read this booklet that you | possibilities. Be yourself at yourbest. It 
may understand what the Course will do | means more money, more power, more 
for you, the real practical help it will be | life in every way. Sign and mail this 
to you in a hundred different ways. You | coupon NOW. o@-morrow you may 
need no longer be voiceless. Learn the | forget and the opportunity will be lost 
mastery of English and realize your owa | forever. 


“Tf one desires toenlarge his vocabulary! 
improve his dictionspolish his ay , and ex 
press his thoughts in clear, terse nglish, he 


CGS 6. ae ee eee ee ee ae ee oe ee oe 


Funk & Wagnalls Company “°® 1-20 
' NEW YORK NAME..... 
mip send by mail, with- 
out obligation to me, one co 
' of your booklet “How to Be. 
come a Master of English” with 
§ full particulars of the Grenville 
sp Kleiser Mail Course in English. 


Booth 

Tarkington 
Distinguished Nov- 
elist and Short- 
Story Writer, Au- 
thorof “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”’ etc.: 

“Your Course 
is almost painfully 
needed by many 
professional writ- 
ers and speakers, 
A student who in- 
telligently follows 
our Course will 


ow what he is 
4 mat.’’ 


Mary Roberts 

Rinehart 
Eminent Noveli 
Dramatist, 
War-Correspon- 
dent, Author of 
“ K,” ete.: 


“Your lessons 
seem to me excel- 
lent for the pur 
pose. It looks like 
a scholarly and 
most intelligently 
compiled Course,” 


Rupert 
Hughes 
Noted Novelist, 
Poet, and Dramat- 
ist, Author of 
“Empty Pockets,” 

ete,: 

“You have pro- 
vided an effective 
and sufficient 
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The Science History 


of the Universe 
10—Wonderful Volumes— 10 











Handy size, 7x414 containing over 3,000 pages. A concise and 
lucid explanation of all important facts connected with 


oe oe 


Astronomy Anthropology 
Geology Mathematics 
Physics Philosophy 


eo 
ly 
y 
it- 
a. 
h- 
ws 
ill 

is 


Biology Zoology 
Art and Literature 


3c. A College Education 3c. 


a Day at a cost of a Day 


Rebs FF 








No man or woman who has not had the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation should be without this ‘“‘Miracle of knowledge in miniature.” 


"S255 58 


DETACH AND SEND US THE FOLLOWING COUPON BY RETURN MAIL. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 

50 West 47th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Send me the 10 volumes of The Science History of the Universe. I enclose 
$1.00.’ If the Set is satisfactory I will pay $2.00 a month until I have paid you $9.00 in all. 
If the Set is not satisfactory I will return the books within 5 days, and you will refund 
my $1.00. 


MN oc: Stl tii dso 505 5 P6 cdin dd ARTE CEARWENG Seen eek Sec hs bok eee : 
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THE CRANE CLASSICS 


HE appearance of Dr. Crane's 

remarkable common sense edi- 
torials nine years ago, marked the 
beginning of a steadily increasing 
demand for his work. 











So many requests came in for 
ESSAYS in permanent form, from 
admirers of his genius, that it was 
finally decided to put 400 of them 
into book form. These ten little vol- 
umes met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come and a wide distribution but 
his friends called for more. So a 
; new and larger set in ten volumes 

was put in preparation and is now 
ready—'‘The Crane Classics,’’—containing four times as many in- 
spiring Essays as the ‘‘Four Minute Essays’’ without duplicating any 
of that material. The set is replete with sensible optimism, human 
kindliness and the irresistible logic that characterizes all of the writings 
of this Apostle of Common Sense. 


A HANDSOME SET FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


These ten volumes are printed from new plates on Antique laid Albion Text 
paper. The type is large and comfortably read. The binding combines dura- 
bility with beauty. You may choose between two bindings—either semi-flexible 
artcraft (shown on the illustration on opposite page) with tops stained with vege- 
table pigment; each cover handsomely embossed and modeled in colors; or green, 
basket weave cloth, plain tops, and the title embossed in darker green. You 
may be proud to have either binding in your library. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE ON PRESENT EDITION 


This edition was made primarily for Dr. Crane’s friends and all but a few sets 
will be taken by owners of the ‘‘Four Minute Essays” and other friends who have 
asked to have ‘‘The Crane Classics” immediately following publication. A few 
sets however, are available at $36.00 for the ten volumes in the artcraft binding, 
and $26.00 per set in cloth. The paper for the second printing, which is now under 
way, costs 50 per cent more than on the first edition and this increased cost will be 
reflected in the future sales price. You may take advantage of our easy payment 
plan by mailing the’ coupon on the opposite page together with your first dollar. 
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Ten New 














1227 Live Wire Essays—Full Library Size—Page 5! x 


Vol. I. Upper Meanings. Vol. VI. Lighted Windows. 

Vol. II. God and Democracy. Vol. VII. The Looking-Glass. 

Vol. III. Christmas and the Year Round. Vol. VIII. The Business of Living. 
Vol. IV. Adventures in Common Sense. Vol. LIX. | Human Confessions. 
Vol. V. Just Human. Vol. X. Footnotes to Life. 


CURRENT OPINION 50 West 47th St., New York 


CURRENT OPINION, Current Opinion Building, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Please send me Carriage aid one ten volume set of The Crane Classics. 
Please cross out the binding not wanted. 


For the set in green cloth binding I agree to pay $1.00 with this order and $2.00 per month until a total of 
$26.00 has been paid. 


_ For the set in semi-flexible artcraft, handsomely embossed and modeled in colors (tops stained with vegetable 
pigment) I agree to pay $1.00 with this order and $3.00 per month until a total of $36.00 has been paid. 
NOTE—5% may be deducted if check is enclosed for entire amount. 
I am ordering books on approval, with understanding that I may return them after ten days’ examination and 
you will return my money. 








NAME 





RESIDENCE 








ciTyv 








OccUPATION AND 
Business ADDRESS — < 


(This information is requested so that we may mail you at different times other special o Ters in which you may be interested.) 








a 
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Elbert Hubbard’s 


“Message 
to Garcia” 


is considered by many people one of the most 
inspired pieces of English writing in existence. 
With the exception of the Bible, more copies of it have been 
printed than of any other book. OVER FORTY MILLION 
COPIES OF IT WERE DISTRIBUTED DURING THE 
LIFETIME OF THE AUTHOR. During the world war three 


of the allied governments distributed it to the boys in the trenches. 


The Roycrofters have just printed a special edition contain- 
ing portraits of the author and Major Rowan, who carried the 
message. It is thoroughly Roycroftie. 


We would like to distribute them among those who are in 
sympathy with Roycroft ideals. You may have one of them 
for the asking and without. obligation on your part. 


Our object in doing this is to get in touch with friends who would be 
interested in the Roycrofters’ memorial to the late Elbert Hubbard. 


Should you care for one of these ‘‘Messages” just fill in the coupon 
below and mail to 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS, 
East Aurora, N. Y.: 


I shall be pleased to receive without obligation on my part, a copy of Eibert 
Hubbard’s ‘‘ Message to Garcia’’ and further information about The Roycrofters’ 
Memorial Edition of Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great. 
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y Clark Missed His Great Chance 


‘‘It means a quarter of a million dollar contract, and I can’t get away.” 


“Why not send Clark?” 


“‘No use. He can't talk to men. He has no command of the English language.” 

It was the secretary's opening—the chance of his life-time—the big opportunity 
to make good that would have given him better work, greater rewards, and lifted 
his wife and children into prosperity, but he missed it. 

Because he lacked the education to express himself clearly and positively, 
because his employer could not trust him to go before a group of business men in 
another city and present the proposal of the big contracting company—he lost his 


chance. 


How many opportunities have other men missed—perhaps YOU among them 
—because they lacked the power to put forth a point of view clearly and effectively 


in plain, compelling English? 


Thousands, and still more thousands. 


Men have risen to great business, professional, and political heights on the 


ladder of well-chosen English words rightly used. 


And YOU can become a convincing speaker of the English language by spending but fifteen minutes a 


day in the right kind of reading. 


Grenville Kleiser, world-famous speech specialist, has just completed his greatest work, embodying the 
ripest fruits of his experience and the richest products of his years of studying and teaching English. It 
isnow published in the form of ten new handy, cloth-bound volumes covering the whole art of public 
speaking. each book dealing with a particular phase of the subject. These new volumes are: 


HOW TO SPEAK 
WITHOUT NOTES 


Furnishes concise directions for extempore speaking, 
describes the main divisions of a speech, gives rules for clear 
expression and hints on gesture, describes valuable voice- 
building exercises and gives short model passages for practise 
that illustrate the points brought out. 


SOMETHING TO SAY: 
HOW TO SAY IT 


Teaches how to prepare your material. Explains the 
value of conversation, observation, reading and meditation. 
Tells you how to influence men, how to condense ideas, how 
tosecure proportion, and how to make an effective political 
speech. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Gives the success factors of platform speaking, emphasizing 
the power of personality. Affords numerous model speeches 
for study and describes briefly the method and style of 
various well-known speakers. Advocates sincerity as a 
basis for all really effective speaking. 


MODEL SPEECHES 
FOR PRACTISE 


Contains a varied assortment of successful speeches by 
eminent speakers, thus making familiar the best examples 
and the special treatments demanded by the widely differing 
material provided. Covers all the principal forms and _ fits 
you to meet any occasion. 

THE TRAINING OF A 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 

An abridged and modernized version of Quintilian’s 

celebrated work on oratory, so arranged as to be read and 


studied with the greatest possible benefit by the modern 
student of the art of public speaking. 


HOW TO SELL 
THROUGH SPEECH 


Practical talks to the salesman, the lawyer, the preacher, 
and others; in a word, to everyone who has something to sell, 
be it merchandise, talent, skill, experience, or service. 
Aims to develop the best natural powers of all who would 
speak in public. 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Teaches the would-be public speaker how to think on his 
feet and how to acquire the ease and self-confidence char- 
acteristic of the best impromptu speakers, qualities which 
are more often acquired than innate. 


WORD-POWER: 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT 


Shows the way to the acquisition of that varied and well- 
chosen vocabulary that is the only basis for really successful 
public speaking. Explains how to develop power in the use 
and choice of words, and teaches the secret of platform 
confidence. 


CHRIST: 
THE MASTER SPEAKER 


Supplies a number of quotations from the most vital of 
the Master's teachings, which are unique examples of the 
best and simplest of speaking styles, and adds short articles 
on Christ as an orator by leading authorities on preaching 
and public speaking. 

VITAL ENGLISH FOR 
SPEAKERS AND WRITERS 

Discusses the right use of words, discriminative choice of 
expression, the making of telling phrases, and the cultivation 
of a clear and forceful style. Provides the key to fluent 
delivery and illuminating argument. 


For Sale in all Bookstores, or 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me. carriage paid, 
Kleiser's Pocket Guides to Public Speaking—10 volumes. If 
satisfied, I am tosend you $1.50 within 30 days and $1.00 per 

| month for 10 months thereafter, until $12.50 in all is paid. Should 
I be dissatisfied for any reason, I may return the books at your 
expense within ten days, you will refund my money. and I shall 
| ove you nothing’ co. 11-20 


Street or R.F.D 


City. . 


Only $1.00 Brings the 10 Books to You 
for 10 Days’ Examination 


These ten new masterly volumes are now offered to you 
for only $12.50 for the entire set-—$1.25 per volume. For 
sale in all good bookstores or use this coupon. They contain 
a wealth of information that can not be acquired elsewhere 
for many times this amount. To those who act quickly this 
public speaker's practical kit will be sent for only $1.00 down, 
$1.50 within 30 days, and $1.00 per month thereafter for 
ten months, if you are satisfied with your bargain. If you 
are dissatisfied for any reason whatever, send the books back 
at our expense, we will refund money and you will owe us 
nothing. Sign and mail the coupon to-day. 





CURRENT OPINION ADVERTISING 


THIRTY BOOKS 
“ $998 


Only 


World’s Greatest Masterpieces 
Bound in Redcroft Leather 


A REVOLUTION IN PUBLISHING! 
A SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Think of it! Thirty wonderful Redcroft leather bound 
books for only $2.98. This means exactly what it says! $2.98 
for ALL THIRTY—not for ONE—NOT A FIRST PAY- 
MENT—but $2.98 for the entire set of 30 volumes and 
there are no further payments! Each book complete—NOT 
EXTRACTS. Each volume printed in clear, readable type, 
on excellent book paper, and bound in wonderful lim 
Redcroft Leather. Over FOUR MILLION VOLUME 
HAVE BEEN SOLD WITHOUT ADVERTISING. 


Send No Money 


Just mail coupon. See the books. If not better than you 
thought, return them at our expense and you will not be out one 
penny. These are the wonderful Little Leather Library books 
which are so convenient in size. You can carry one in your pocket 
wherever you go. World's greatest authors, including Kipling, 
De Maupassant, Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Shakespeare, G. Bernard Shaw. Dickens, Lincoln, Irving, Conan 
Doyle, Emerson, Thoreau, Burns, Browning and a host of others. 


Sent On 30 Days’ Trial! 


Read these wonderful books for a month. Then if not pleased, send 
them back and lose no money. Think of buying 30 wonderful 
Reicroft Leather books for only $2.98. Send these books to 
friends instead of greetinz cards. Give them away at Christmas. 
Read and ee 9 them yourself ha nay oo, — 
Every cultured person must know these author's works. 
LIBRARY, a college education. 
Dept. 111, 


44 East 23d St., e 
New York ail Coupon 
Please send me the 30 Send no money now. Mail coupon and we will 
volumes of world's great- send the entire 30 volumes at once. Simply pay 
est masterpieces. bound in postman $2.93 plus postage. and examine the 
limp Redcroft Leather. [ will books fo- 30 days. The publisher of this mag- 
pay the postman $2.98 plus azine guarantees REFUND if you are not 
t tif | am not satisfied move than pleased. This low price made 
will mail books back at your possible by purchase of paper at prewar 
expense within 30 days and you are prices. At this price of $2.98 they will 
to refund my money at once. be cleaned out quickly. No move will 
be printed. until paper again comes 
down from present high prices. 
Mail coupon at once 


a Little Leather Library, 


Dept. 111, 
44 East 23d St., 
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To the Ministers of Religion 
of America 


OU are God’s messengers. 
You are sent to watch over His people; you are the voice of His truth. 


We entered the late war upon a praying basis; that is, not for vengeance, 
loot or military glory, but— 

To put a stop tc war. 

For this our soldiers died. For this we poured out treasure as water. For 
this we got our atlas shoulders under the world’s debt. 

For this, and for no other reason. 

To stop war, the sum of all vi lainies, the concentration of all that defies the 
will of God and menaces the welfare of man. 

War—disgrace to God in the highest, and on ear h ill will to men. 

When the enemy was conquered the Allies naturally met to carry out this pur- 
pose for which they had fought. 

They knew, everybody knows, that war is due to the Old Order, to secret di- 
plomacies, to lack of World Government. 

Hence to remedy this, they did the simplest, most rational thing possible, 
they formed a League of Nations which by universal concert should render war 
impossible. 

America proposed this thing. 

The other nations agreed. 

Can America afford to stay out of the very World Pact she originated, cham.- 
pioned and fought for? 

Shall America desert her Allies and line up with Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
Mexico and Russia? For these are the non-league nations. 

Ministers of God, if you ever had anything worth preaching about, this is it. 

For surely a League of Nations to stop war is the consummation of all religious 
hopes. 

It is the most important act of history. 

It is the first unified effort of the world to end the hideous system which pro- 
duces war. 
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Do not let your mouths be stopped by the timid who say this is a Party ques- 
tion, and the Pulpit should not meddle. 


It is not a Party question. It has no possible connection with the principles 
or traditions of either party. We could not get it through the Democratic 
Party; very well, let us try the Republican. 

It is a National question. 

It is a New question. 

Is there no moral backbone in the United States? 

Is there no Conscience, no sense of outraged decency? 

Speak out, O ministers of God! 

If America has any conscience, it is time to hear from it! 

Conscience abolished Slavery. 

Conscience abolished Alcohol. 

Conscience led us to attack Spain. 

Conscience induced us to join the Allied nations to save Belgium and resist 
Germany. 

Conscience dictates now that we should join the world in a League to pre- 
vent war. 

Shall you, the exponents of American conscience, be silent? 

The situation is not without its parallels. 





The adoption of the Constitution was as bitterly fought by the partizans of 
that day as the League is fought now. 

And this crisis, this issue, this question, transcends them all. 

Be not deceived! Think straight! 

Shall America now play the Benedict Arnold or the Sir Galahad? 

Speak! 

Speak now, ministers of God, or forever after hold your peace! 





—— 
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**HE SEEMS TO BE IN PERPETUAL FEAR OF WAKING UP THE BABY” 


That was the humorous sally made in regard to Senator Harding's caution by a French journalist during our 
recent campaign. But the Senator's retort to a similar remark made by his rival is apropos. 
**] have to be more cautious than Governor Cox,” he said, “ because I am 
going to be the next President."’ And so he is, 








